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THE  FLOWER   GIRL  IN  HOLLAND 
George  Hitchcock,  1850-1913,  U.  S. 


ITH  its  view  of  level  farms,  windmills,  canals,  wil- 
low bordered  paths  and  neat  brick  houses,  tells 
the  little  folks  an  interesting  story  of  Dutch  coun- 
try life;  but  they  will  love  the  picture  most  because 

children   love  sunshine,  out-of-door  freshness  and  the  clean 

brightness  of  grass  and  flowers. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE 


QUOTATIONS 

"Religion  at  its  very  lowest  is  the  category  of  the  ideal. 
It  is  the  most  mteusely  humanistic  of  all  studies.  Wise 
men,  even  those  who  reject  it  for  themselves,  urge  with 
great  earnestness,  that  it  develops  the  youthful  imagination 
as  uothmg  else  ever  can  begin  to  do.  It  has  a  unique 
sphere  in  the  soul,  and  must  be  taught  by  a  pedagogy  of 
its  own.  It  should  bring  in  a  most  stimulating  and  heroic 
atmosphere."— G.  Stanley  Hall. 

"Religious  training  belongs  to  the  period  of  adolescence 
and  must  be  given  at  the  right  point  in  development  or 
elements  of  character  are  lost  beyond  replacement." 

"Children  differ,  and  grown  people  do,  in  their  percep- 
tions and  powers,  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about 
the  capacity  of  the  ordinary,  average  little  one,  to  assimi- 
late impressions  and  to  feel  the  atmosphere  of  the  Christian 
home  long  before  the  brain  can  receive  conscious  knowledge. 
Heathen  mothers  usually  begin  much  earlier  than  many 
Christian  mothers  to  'put  the  children  through  the  forms' 
of  religion.  The  Indian  mother  usually  begins  with  the 
child  at  the  age  of  three."— H".  B.  Sylvester. 

"Parents  constantly  ask,  'How  can  we  keep  our  boys 
from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age  interested  in  the  Sun- 
day school?'  That's  easy.  Reform  the  Sunday  school. 
Give  us  salaried  superintendents  and  trained  teachers  in  the 
Sunday  school.  Make  it  an  object  to  men  and  women  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  position,  then  require  them  to  submit 
to  as  rigid  an  examination  as  for  any  other  position  of 
teaching." —  Unknown. 

Yet  truth  compels  one  to  say  that  children  are  some- 
times left  in  ignorance  of  the  truths  and  beauty  of  religion 
because,  forsooth,  they  are  to  bo  left  entii-ely  free  to 
choose  between  that  and  unbelief.     No  one,  child  or  adult, 
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ever  will  choose  to  order  his  life  aeeordiiig  to  principles  of 
•which  he  knows  uothmg.  His  ambition  will  not  be  fired  to 
climb  heights  if  his  eyes  see  no  heights. 

Sometimes  teaching  children  religion  is  called  prejudic- 
ing them,  and  they  are  left  in  darkness  lest  they  be  preju- 
diced. Equally  fair  would  it  be,  oh  mothers  and  fathers, 
too,  to  keep  silence  and  let  the  child  gi'ow  up  untrammeled 
about  choice  as  to  eating  and  sleeping,  as  to  having  educa- 
tion, or  political  views,  or  social  standing.—/.  A''.  Phillips. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  LIFE 

J.  GEORGE  BECHT 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 

Education 

LITTLE  while  ago  the  papers  reported  the  ^^  ^°^^^ 
death  of  a  man  who  had  fulfilled  the  allotted 
span  of  man's  life — seventy  years.  He  had 
in  that  time  accumulated  a  competence  of 
half  a  million  dollars.  Not  a  large  sum  as  the  world 
today  rates  riches,  yet  the  income  represents  a  com- 
fortable living  for  those  who  succeeded  to  it.  A 
critical  and  impartial  investigation  of  this  man's 
career  disclosed  some  significant  facts.  He  was  a 
shrewd,  keen  business  man.  He  alwaj's  paid  his  debts 
promptly  and  in  full.  His  personal  habits  were  above 
reproach.  He  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
church.  The  members  of  his  family  were  always  pro- 
vided with  the  simple,  wholesome  necessaries  of  life. 
But  so  far  as  any  one  knows,  he  rarely  if  ever  con- 
tributed a  personal  service  to  any  one  outside  of  his 
immediate  family.  He  lived  solitary  and  alone, 
wrapped  up  and  absorlied  in  the  sublime  selfishness 
of  his  own  existence.  When  the  last  rites  were  said 
over  his  dead  body  and  his  mortal  clay  had  been  cov- 
ered with  the  clods  of  earth,  few  tears  were  shed ; 
little  sorrow  was  expressed  or  implied,  for  the  neigh- 
borhood suffered  no  loss.  Earth  was  little  poorer  and 
heaven  no  richer  for  his  going. 
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For  the  good  Two  months  ago  in  a  rural  community  in  eastern 

Pennsylvania,  a  middle  aged  woman  died.  She 
seemed  a  decade  younger  than  her  years  would  indi- 
cate. Contact  with  young  people  in  the  community 
reflected  their  youth  in  her  interests  and  activities. 
The  family,  consisting  of  the  parents  and  three 
brothers,  were  of  that  class  of  honest,  God-fearing 
industrious  people  which  constitutes  the  nation's 
pride.  Though  possessed  of  a  fine  mind  and  more 
than  ordinary  power  for  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments, circumstances  determined  her  place  in  the 
home  to  assist  in  helping  the  boys  to  realize  their 
ambitions  and  to  care  for  the  aged  parents  who  were 
passing  down  life's  decline.  Cheerful,  helpful,  hope- 
ful, amid  all  the  perplexing  and  routine  household 
activities,  she  gave  her  life  for  others.  In  the  church, 
in  the  Sunday  school,  the  young  people's  meeting,  the 
literary  society  and  various  social  activities  of  the 
community,  she  was  the  leading  spirit.  To  the  girls, 
she  was  guide  and  counsellor.  She  entered  into  their 
lives.  Their  dreams,  their  joys,  their  sorrows,  their 
heartaches  were  hers.  As  each  group  grew  up  to 
maturity  and  passed  to  wider  activities,  she  became 
the  companion  of  the  younger  set  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  the  influence  of  her  noble  life.  And  thus 
through  thirty  years  she  was  dominant  and  inspiring 
for  the  best  kind  of  life  in  the  large  community. 
Suddenly  "God's  finger  touched  her  and  she  slept." 
A  pall  of  gloom  hung  over  the  whole  community.  At 
her  burial,  eyes  unused  to  tears  were  full  of  grief  and 
convulsive  sobs  shook  the  frames  of  stalwart  men. 
Her  life  was  a  blessing  and  a  benediction,  and  its  rich 
influence  will  abide  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 
When  she  passed  away  earth  was  poorer  and  heaven 
richer  for  her  going. 
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The  other  day  I  visited  the  scene  of  my  college 
days  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  In  the  corridor 
upon  the  wall  of  the  old  hall  where  I  had  roomed,  was 
a  bronze  tablet  placed  there  by  the  boys  in  memory 
of  William  White.  The  inscription  upon  it  was  not 
in  classic  phrase  or  stately  English.  The  man  whom 
it  commemorated  was  not  a  college  professor,  nor  did 
he  have  even  the  lowest  official  connection  with  the 
institution.  His  services  were  personal  to  those  who 
could  afford  a  personal  servitor,  and  were  given  with 
generous  hand  in  time  of  need  to  such  as  could  not 
afford  to  pay.  He  blacked  their  shoes.  He  roused 
them  with  the  morning  call  for  breakfast.  He  tidied 
up  their  rooms.  He  brought  them  their  meals  when 
they  were  indisposed.  For  thirty-four  years  he  was 
boot-black,  messenger,  errand  boy  and  general  utility 
man,  and  always  faithful  to  his  trust  and  loyal  to 
his  service.  The  inscription  was  the  embodiment  of 
heartfelt  appreciation  and  expressed  the  sentiment  of 
the  thousands  who  had  come  and  gone  during  the 
years  that  he  served.  It  reads : ' '  Billy,  we  miss  you.  We 
miss  your  cheery  morning  call  and  your  smiling  face. 
You  were  patient,  kind  and  self-sacrificing.  You 
always  did  your  work  well  and  you  never  complained. 
We  shall  always  think  of  you,  Billy,  as  honest  and 
faithful.  Though  your  face  was  black,  your  soul  was 
white.  You  deserve  the  best  that  heaven  can  give. 
We're  sad  without  you,  Billy.     Good-bye." 

Out  of  the  teeming,  throbbing,  onward  sweep  of 
life's  great  current,  I  have  caught  these  three  inci- 
dents as  a  text  for  the  theme  "The  Making  of  a 
Life." 

The  making  of  a  life  is  of  infinitely  more  conse- 
quence than  the  making  of  a  living.  The  most  igno- 
rant man  may   make  a  living,   but  to  make  a  life 
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requires  forces  and  factors  that  challenge  us  every 
step  of  the  way.  Just  in  proportion  as  it  involves 
struggle,  sacrifice,  hardship  and  heroism,  it  brings 
forth  the  riches  of  true  living.  For  that  reason  John 
Ruskin,  out  of  a  life  filled  with  various  experiences, 
was  able  to  say :  ' '  Giving  is  better  than  getting,  do- 
ing is  better  than  seeing,  and  stopping  to  serve  is 
better  than  climbing  to  the  throne  to  wear  the  outer 
garb  and  scepter  of  authority."  He  reminds  the 
weary  king  and  the  tormented  slave  that  the  secret 
of  happiness  is  in  drawing  hard  breath  over  shovel 
and  spade  and  plow,  in  watching  the  corn  grow  and 
the  blossoms  set,  and  then  to  spend  some  time  in 
hoping,  thinking  and  praying.  Would  any  man  be 
wise,  let  him  think  hard ;  would  he  be  strong,  let  him 
work ;  would  he  be  happy,  let  him  serve  and  sacrifice. 
Does  any  youth  deny  beauty  to  the  soul,  friendship 
to  the  heart,  and  wisdom  to  the  mind  that  he  may 
daily  gather  gold  and  eat  stalled  ox  in  the  palace? 
Such  a  one  is  shutting  himself  up  in  a  dungeon, 
where  later  on,  he  will  gather  the  rotting  straw  from 
the  damp  walls  and  twist  it  into  a  filthy  wreath  for 
his  forehead. 
Life  Is  Life  is  dynamic  not  static,  and  it  is  more  sub- 

jective  than  objective.  Real  life  does  not  consist  in 
being  but  is  the  process  of  becoming.  Therefore,  the 
first  essential  in  the  making  of  a  life  is  that  there 
shall  be  a  plan,  a  purpose,  an  ideal.  Because  we  live 
in  such  a  practical  and  material  age,  the  man  of 
affairs  is  apt  to  smile  at  the  idealism  and  the  dream 
of  youthful  aspiration.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
must  convince  us  that  the  world  in  all  its  activities, 
moral,  spiritual,  physical  and  intellectual,  has  been 
dominated  by  ideals.  These  have  been  the  dynamic 
forces  that  have  steadily  moved  the  world  from  gloom 
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to  brightness.  They  are  expressed  in  the  bridges  that 
span  the  rivers,  the  tunnels  that  pierce  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  cathedrals  that  point  their  towers  to 
the  skies. 

Fortunate  indeed  was  it  for  the  nation  that  in 
the  time  of  her  sorest  need  her  chief  executive  was 
a  man  whose  soul  was  surcharged  with  a  great  ideal. 
Lincoln,  the  Matchless,  the  Heroic,  the  most  splendid 
figure  in  all  our  glorious  history,  when  called  upon 
to  serve  the  nation,  had  one  purpose  in  his  mind  and 
he  never  swerved  from  it.  He  would  save  the  Union 
if  he  could. 

Let  us  not  think  that  ideals  find  expression  only 
in  the  highest  form  of  human  effort.  Ideals,  plans 
and  purposes  are  expressed  in  terms  of  lowest  ac- 
tivity. Saving  a  nation  by  means  of  wise  statesman- 
ship or  great  military  leadership  is  laudable  indeed, 
but  to  express  idealism  in  the  simple  homely  duties 
of  an  everyday  existence  is  no  less  admirable.  To 
black  the  shoes,  sweep  the  room,  scrub  the  floor  or 
bake  the  bread  gives  opportunity  for  the  finest  ex- 
pression of  a  high  purpose.  Bending  one's  energies 
to  the  attainment  of  the  perfect  is  Godlike  action.  If 
defeat  or  partial  failure  is  the  result  of  honest  striv- 
ing, still  there  is  gain,  for  the  soul  is  made  strong  and 
great  through  struggle.  "Not  failure,  but  low  aim  is 
crime"  is  the  message  of  Lowell  to  those  who  rest 
upon  the  levels  of  life's  great  opportunities. 

But  after  all,  these  high  tests  are  but  the  expres- 
sions of  that  elemental  force  and  power  that  we  call 
God.  Deep  in  the  soul  of  every  individual  rests  the 
crying  need  for  direction  from  an  infinite  being. 
History  on  her  ample  pages  has  enrolled  the  names 
of  those  who  have  been  led  of  God  through  all  the 
tumult    of   the   times.     Lincoln   and    "Washington   in 
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America,  Gladstone  and  Bright  in  England,  Howard 
and  Wilberforee  put  their  trust  in  the  omnipotence  of 
an  overruling  providence. 
THe  au-father  In  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  London,   are  buried 

many  of  England's  notables.  In  their  midst  a  marble 
slab  covers  the  mortal  remains  of  Chinese  Gordon,  one 
of  the  choicest  spirits  of  England's  glorious  history. 
Every  day  loving  hands  place  upon  that  slab  a  fresh 
bouquet  of  flowers  in  tribute  to  his  memory.  He 
it  was  who,  dominated  by  the  ideal  of  service  for 
humanity,  fought  his  way  across  the  dark  continent 
amid  hardships  that  would  well  nigh  crush  a  lesser 
soul.  When  at  times  almost  overcome  with  discour- 
agement, despair  and  apparent  defeat,  he  was  wont  to 
arouse  himself  by  repeating  these  lines  from  an  old 
English  poet : 

"I  go  to  prove  my  soul.  I  see  my  way  as  birds 
their  tracker's  way.  I  shall  arrive;  what  time,  what 
circuit  first  I  ask  not.  But  unless  God  sends  his  hail 
and  blinding  fire,  his  sleet  and  stifling  snows,  some- 
time in  His  good  time,  I  shall  arrive.  He  guides  me 
and  the  bird." 

And  so  the  gentle  "Whittier,  out  of  a  heart  filled 
with  varied  experiences,  sings: 

"I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  pahns  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care." 

Bryant,  the  founder  of  American  poetrj^  recog- 
nized as  the  foremost  citizen  of  New  York  in  his  day, 
and  of  whom  Lincoln  said  it  was  worth  a  trip  across 
the  American  continent  to  shake  his  hand,  through  all 
the  four  score  years  of  his  life  held  firmly  to  his 
faith  in  Divine  leading  and  trust  in  Almighty  God. 
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"When  but  a  boy,  somewhat  discouraged  by  the  har- 
assing thoughts  of  the  poverty  which  seemed  to  pre- 
vent the  realization  of  his  ambition,  he  walked  one 
December  evening  across  the  Massachusetts  hills, 
solitary,  and  with  a  feeling  of  utter  desolation.  In 
the  sky  above  was  a  wild  duck  that  had  become  sepa- 
rated from  the  flock  and  seemed  to  be  wandering  from 
its  course.  How  like  the  water  fowl  he  was!  That 
night  he  wrote  the  matchless  song  to  a  water  fowl : 

""Whither,  midst  falling  dew, 

"VMiile  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day; 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way?" 

And  then  following  it  through  its  dangerous  wan- 
derings, from  the  cold  northern  light  into  the  shel- 
tered warmth  of  the  south,  he  expresses  the  over- 
powering spirit  of  trustfulness: 

"He  who,  from  zone  to  zone 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright." 

Whatever  be  our  creed  or  custom,  whatever  our 
business  or  profession,  however  high  or  low  our  place 
in  the  social  realm,  the  ultimate  of  noble  service,  of 
high  character,  of  supreme  joy  and  happiness  finds  its 
abiding  place  in  God.  Attune  your  hearts  to  the  infi- 
nite and  let  the  eternal  verities  thunder  through  your 
souls. 

Holland's  trumpet  call  of  fifty  years  ago  is  the     God  give  us 
call  of  action  for  this  very  day  in  this  favored  land 
of  ours: 

"God  give  us  men. 

A  time  like  this  demands  great  hearts,  strong  faith,  and 
willing  hands. 


men 
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Men  whom  the  lusts  of  office  cannot  tempt. 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy. 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will. 
Men  who  have  honor  and  will  not  Lie, 
Strong  men,  sun  crowned,  who  lift  their  heads  above  the 
fog  in  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking." 

Thus  consecrated  to  the  duties  and  the  privileges 
of  home  and  church  and  school  and  country  we  shall 
help  on  the  realization  of  the  vision  that  Grady  saw 
when  he  said:  "Bending  low  as  did  Elisha  of  old, 
and  praying  that  my  eyes  may  be  made  to  see,  I 
catch  a  vision  of  this  republic  with  its  mighty  forces 
in  balance,  and  unspeakable  peace  falling  upon  all  its 
children.  Chief  among  the  federations  of  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  people,  with  life  streaming  from  its 
borders  and  light  from  its  mountain  tops,  working  out 
its  salvation  under  God's  approving  eye,  until  the 
dark  continents  of  earth  are  opened,  the  highways 
established,  the  jargon  of  the  nations  stilled,  the  per- 
plexities of  Babel  straightened  and  under  one  lan- 
guage, one  liberty  and  one  God,  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  hearkening  to  the  American  driim  beat  and 
girding  up  her  loins  shall  march  amid  the  millennial 
dawn  into  the  paths  of  righteousness  and  peace. ' ' 


II 


TAKING  THE  HOME  IN  RELIGIOUS  TERMS 


HENRY  F.  COPE 
General  Secretary  of  the  Religious  Education  Association 

AKING  the  home  in  religious  terms  will  effect 
that  which  religious  terminology  will  never 
accomplish.  The  ills  of  the  modern  home 
are  symptomatic.  Divorce,  childless  families, 
irreverent  children  and  the  decadence  of  separate 
home-life  signify  forgotton  ideals,  lost  motives  and 
insufficient  purposes.  Homes  have  become  boarding 
houses,  sleeping  shelves,  social  step-ladders,  or  licenses 
for  self-indulgence.  Many  are  either  parlors,  kitch- 
ens or  clothes-closets.  Homes  go  awry  because  we 
have  not  learned  to  take  home-living  in  adequate 
terms,  in  religious,  social  terms  of  sacrifice  and 
service. 

Modern  conveniences,  bigger  apartments  or  even 
better  kitchens  cannot  make  the  new  home.  It  will 
take  a  race  with  new  ideals,  educated  to  live  as  more 
than  dust,  for  more  than  things,  for  personality 
rather  than  for  possession.  The  home  is  bound  to 
come  to  wreck  when  it  exists  for  selfish  ends.  They 
who  marry  for  lust  are  divorced  for  further  lust. 
"What  hope  is  there  for  useful  and  happy  home  life  if 
both  the  newly  wedded  have  been  educated  in  selfish- 
ness and  apish  pride,  governed  by  the  poi)ular  ideal 
of  success,  which  means  garish  display,  grafting 
dexterity  or  gadfly  pleasure? 
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Yet  what  are  our  schools  and  colleges,  Sunday 
schools  and  churches,  doing  to  teach  youth  to  take  the 
home  and  family  in  terms  making  for  happiness  and 
usefulness?  We  have  on  our  hands  the  task  of 
educating  people  to  religious  efficiency  in  the  home. 

More  than  courses  in  domestic  economy  we  need 
training  in  sufficient  domestic  motives.  Young  peo- 
ple must  be  taught  to  establish  homes,  not  simply 
because  they  feel  miserable  when  separated,  nor  be- 
cause one  needs  a  place  to  board  and  the  other  a 
boarder,  but  because  the  largest  duty  and  joy  of  life 
are  to  enrich  the  world  with  other  lives  and  to  give 
themselves  to  high  love  in  making  those  other  lives  of 
the  highest  worth  to  the  world. 

This  age  knows  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  We  believe  in  child  welfare  for  the  sake  of 
the  child  himself,  not  for  the  sake  of  his  clothes  or 
his  physical  conditions.  We  concern  ourselves  with 
soap  and  sanitation,  with  civics  and  conveniences  of 
life  because  these  all  go  to  make  up  the  soil  in  which 
the  person  grows.  There  is  danger  that  our  emphasis 
on  child  welfare  be  on  the  tools  instead  of  the  man; 
that  we  become  enmeshed  in  the  mechanism  of  well 
being  and  lose  sight  of  the  heing  who  should  be  well. 
To  fail  at  the  point  of  character  is  to  fail  at  every 
point.  And  we  fail  altogether,  no  matter  how  many 
bath-tubs  we  give  a  child,  or  how  many  playgrounds, 
medical  inspections  and  inoculations,  unless  that  child 
be  in  himself  strong  and  high  minded,  loving  truth 
and  hating  a  lie  and  habituated  to  live  in  good  will 
with  his  fellows  and  with  high  ideals  for  the  universe. 

Taking  the  home  in  religious  terms  will  mean,  first 
of  all,  that  we  conceive  it  as  an  institution  with  a  reli- 
gious purpose,  namely,  that  of  the  willing  self-devo- 
tion of  our  lives  to  a  spiritual,  personal  purpose,  the 
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giving  to  the  world  of  children  who  are  adequately- 
trained  and  sufficiently  motived  to  live  the  social  life 
of  good  will. 

A  home  is  the  elementary  social  organization  for 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  breeding  the  species, 
nurturing  and  training  the  young.  But  you  can 
never  make  a  home  on  a  physiological  basis  alone. 
You  can  never  discharge  its  duties  on  the  physio- 
logical plane  alone.  The  business  of  a  home  is  greater 
far  than  multiplying  children;  you  cannot  measure 
families  by  their  size.  If  quality  counts  anywhere  it 
counts  here,  though  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it 
takes  some  reasonable  quantity  to  make  right  quality 
in  each. 

A  home  is  humanity's  great  opportunity  to  walk  S^^e"^ count 
the  way  of  the  cross ;  mothers  know  that ;  some  fathers  character 
know  it;  some  children  grow  up  to  learn  it.  In 
homes  where  this  is  true,  where  all  other  aims  are 
subdued  to  this  one  of  making  the  home  count  for 
high  character,  training  lives  into  right  social  adjust- 
ment and  service,  there  is  little  need  to  worry  over 
times  and  seasons  for  religion;  religion  is  the  life  of 
that  home  and  in  all  its  common  living,  every  child 
learns  the  way  of  the  great  life  of  all.  Life  always 
finds  its  own  seasons.  In  vain  do  we  torture  children 
with  adult  religious  penances,  long  prayers  and  homi- 
lies. The  good  man  comes  out  of  the  good  home — the 
home  that  is  good  in  character,  aim  and  organization, 
not  sporadically  but  permanently — the  home  where 
the  religious  spirit  permeates  and  is  perennial  rather 
than  occasional.  The  inhuman,  anti-social  vampires, 
who  suck  their  brothers'  blood,  whether  they  be  called 
magnates  or  mob-leaders,  grafters  or  gutter  thieves, 
learned  to  take  life  in  terms  of  graft  by  the  atiitude 
and  atmosphere  of  their  homes. 
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The  home  has  its  splendid  opportunity  of  training 
in  the  habits  of  the  religious  life  through  its  activities 
and  duties.  Children  may  acquire  through  daily  acts 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  life  as  just  the  chance  to  love 
and  serve.  Service  may  become  perfectly  normal  to 
life.  Our  modern  paupers,  whether  they  tramp  the 
highways  or  ride  in  private  cars,  came  out  of  homes 
where  the  moral  standard  took  life  as  just  the  chance 
to  graft,  to  gain  without  giving,  to  have  without 
earning.  Parental  indulgence  educates  in  pa.uperism. 
Let  a  boy  remain  the  passive  beneficiary  of  all  the 
advantages  of  a  home  until  he  is  sixteen  or  eighteen 
and  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  convert  him 
from  the  pauper  habit.  The  hardest  task  before  par- 
ents is  to  save  their  children  from  the  snare  of  passive 
luxury.  Perhaps  remembering  our  own  toilsome 
youth  we  seek  to  shield  them.  It  is  our  greatest 
unkindness.  It  is  a  wrong  to  our  world.  The  reli- 
gious mind  is  the  one  that  takes  life  in  terms  of 
service,  sees  the  days  as  doors  to  ways  of  usefulness, 
girds  itself  with  the  towel  and  finds  honor  in  bending 
to  do  the  little  things  for  the  least  of  men.  Vain  is 
all  family  worship,  all  prayer  and  praise  and  cate- 
chism unless  we  train  the  feet  to  walk  this  way  so 
that  they  may  visit  the  imprisoned,  clothe  the  naked, 
comfort  the  sad  and  cheer  the  broken  in  heart.  The 
home  may  make  this  the  normal  way  to  live. 

If  the  home  would  train  boys  and  girls  who  shall 
have  this  ideal  of  religion,  who  shall  be  true  followers 
of  the  great  Servant,  it  must  stand  amongst  men  as  a 
servant,  it  must  see  itself  as  set  in  the  community  to 
serve  and,  by  its  habits  of  service  and  helpfulness, 
by  its  whole  social  tone,  it  must  quicken  in  its  people 
the  sense  of  social  obligation  and  the  delight  in  the 
way  of  self-giving.     A  home  that  is  selfish  in  relation 
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to  other  homes,  in  relation  to  its  community,  can  have 
no  other  than  selfish,  anti-social  and  therefore  irreli- 
gious children.  The  first  step  in  the  welfare  of  a  child 
is  to  see  that  the  home,  which  constitutes  his  personal 
atmosphere,  is  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  good  will  to- 
ward men.  No  amount  of  Sunday  school  teaching  on 
the  Beatitudes  or  week-day  teaching  on  civics  is  going 
to  overcome  the  down-drag  of  envious,  anti-social 
thought  and  feeling  and  conversation  in  the  home. 
Table  talk  counts  for  more  with  children  than  pulpit 
talk.  Home  action  and  attitude  count  for  more  than 
all  beside. 

If  the  home  is  taken  in  religious  terms,  parents 
will  not  leave  their  higher  duties  to  others;  we  will 
recognize  that  we  have  no  task  of  greater  social  im- 
portance than  that  of  training  our  children  in  the 
finer  thoughts  of  life.  We  will  have  time  for  other 
things  after  we  have  brought  to  them,  through  story 
and  song,  the  world's  heritage  of  ideals.  We  will 
have  time  to  visit  with  our  friends  after  we  have 
made  our  children  acquainted  with  the  heroes  and  the 
ideal  leaders  of  the  past  and  so  given  them  great, 
inspiring  friends.  There  are  mothers  who  con  their 
cook-books  and  study  the  grocery  ads,  who  know  noth- 
ing of  the  food  of  the  child's  real  life;  they  do  not 
know  of  the  stories,  plays,  legends,  poems  and  songs 
now  in  convenient  and  easily  accessible  form.  They 
scan  with  apprehension  the  flushed  cheek  and  watch 
the  pulse  beat,  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  hunger 
and  fever  of  these  lives,  to  be  satisfied  only  with  the 
eternal  bread  that  has  nourished  souls  in  days  gone 
by,  waiting  for  the  bread  in  the  strength  of  which 
they  may  go  all  youth's  perilous  days,  Imt  often  feed- 
ing on  the  wild  gh^aning  of  poisonous  weeds.  When 
will  we  learn  to  take  our  children  as  persons,  as  those 
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who  make  tomorrow  what  it  shall  be  and  our  homes 
as  the  child's  longest,  strongest,  finest  school  of  the 
soul? 

The  Religious  Education  Association  has  come  to 
see  that  education  must  have  aims  vastly  higher  than 
information,  higher  than  institutions.  We  are  set- 
ting the  person  in  his  right  place  in  education.  Now 
we  turn  to  the  task  of  training  that  person,  by  educa- 
tion, to  live  for  sufficient  motives.  We  serve  for  a 
new  day  by  seeking  to  inspire  every  agency  of  educa/- 
tion  to  face  that  day  and  to  prepare  the  youth  to  face 
it  and  serve  it  in  the  high  spirit  of  religion,  to  see 
the  coming  day  as  just  the  chance  to  love  and  to  serve 
with  trained  and  efficient  powers.  We  have  a  clear 
mission  to  rouse  our  people  to  set  character  first  in 
education,  and  bring  into  one  fellowship  of  service  all 
those  who  are  educators  in  truth,  whether  teachers, 
presidents,  Sunday  school  instructors,  mothers  and 
fathers,  or  pastors.  It  faces  our  greatest  need  and 
our  greatest  task,  that  with  all  our  getting  we  shall 
get  wisdom,  that  with  all  our  learning  we  shall  learn 
how  to  live,  and  that  with  all  our  splendid  develop- 
ment we  shall  be  able  to  develop  a  nation  and  a  race 
fit  for  its  duties,  adequate  to  its  tasks  and  sufficiently 
motived  to  render  its  service. 


Ill 


HOW   TO   DIRECT    THE    RELIGIOUS   EDUCA- 
TION OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  HOME 

E.  HERSHEY  SNEATH,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  Religious  Ed- 
ucation in  Yale  University 

|NE  thing  should  specially  be  kept  in  mind  in 
the  religious  education,  of  children,  namely, 
that  the  child  is  by  nature  religious.  The 
practical  universality  of  religion  to  which, 
on  the  whole,  history  and  anthropology  testify  is  evi- 
dence of  this.  And  this  evidence  is  corroborated  by 
analysis  of  the  human  soul.  This  conception  of  the 
constitutional  religiousness  of  the  child,  if  borne  in 
mind,  will  profoundly  affect  our  methods  of  religious 
culture.  For,  if  religion  be  an  essential  part  of 
human  nature,  then  in  its  unfolding  it  is  subject  to 
law  just  as  really  as  is  our  social,  aesthetic,  or  moral 
nature.  The  wise  parent  and  teacher  will  seek  to 
know  what  these  laws  of  religious  development  are, 
and  will  try  to  conform  to  them  in  the  training  of 
the  child. 

In  the  religious  culture  of  the  child,  we  must  first 
determine  what  the  real  subject-matter  of  religion  is. 
Without  some  pretty  clearly  defined  conception  of 
what  religion  deals  with,  we  waste  much  effort.  The 
essence  of  religion  in  its  highest  expression  is  right- 
eousness. In  this  form,  religion  deals  with  the  duties 
growing  out  of  our  relations  to  God,  to  our  fellow- 
men,  and  to  ourselves.     There  has  never  been  a  com- 
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pleter  conception  of  the  nature  of  religion  than  that 
involved  in  the  command,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
Love,  in  a  truly  practical  sense,  is  good  will  mani- 
festing itself  in  service.  Religion  then  concerns  our 
duty  to  God,  to  neighbor,  and  to  self.  So,  religious 
training  has  two  tasks  set  before  it,  namely :  first,  to 
determine  what  are  the  duties  that  we  owe  to  God,  to 
neighbor,  and  to  self ;  and,  secondly,  how  can  we  best 
train  the  child  to  perform  them? 
The  aim  of  Jn  regard  to  the  first  task,  we  can  best  determine 

religious  .  n        • 

education  what  thcsc  dutics  are  by  referring  to  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  the  child,  for  duty,  as  involved  in  the 
above  command,  relates  to  the  entire  field  of  human 
nature.  By  studying  the  natural  relations  of  the 
child,  we  find  out  what  relations  are  to  be  moralized 
and  spiritualized.  Now  the  child  is  an  exceedingly 
complex  being.  He  is  by  constitution  a  bodily,  intel- 
lectual, social,  EBsthetic,  moral,  and  religious  being, 
and  constitutionally  functions  in  all  of  these  ways. 
Hence,  he  sustains  by  nature  bodily,  intellectual, 
social,  sesthetic,  moral,  and  religious  relations.  The 
highest  law  of  his  being  commands  that  these  natural 
relations  shall  be  idealized,  spiritualized,  or  perfected. 
This  is  our  duty,  and  moral  and  religious  education, 
in  its  truest  sense,  has  this  as  its  ultimate  aim.  More 
specifically  expressed,  it  aims  to  establish  the  child  in 
habits  of  will  and  modes  of  conduct  which  make  for 
the  harmonious  development  of  his  complex  nature. 
This  means  that  the  child  ought  to  be  established  in 
all  of  the  virtues.  For  example,  if  we  are  dealing 
with  the  child's  moral  and  spiritual  obligations  grow- 
ing out  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  bodily  organism,  we 
aim  to  establish  him  in  the  virtues  of  bodily  clean- 
liness, self-control  and  prudence  with  reference  to 
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eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  breathing  pure  air,  exer- 
cise, etc.  Or,  if  we  are  dealing  with  the  moral  and 
spiritual  obligations  growing  out  of  his  social  nature, 
we  aim  to  establish  him  in  the  virtues  of  justice, 
truthfulness,  honesty,  courtesy,  kindness,  charity, 
forgiveness,  mercy,  loyalty,  heroism,  etc.  Or,  if  we 
are  dealing  wdth  the  obligations  gro^\'ing  out  of  the 
child's  religious  nature,  so  far  as  these  pertain  to  his 
more  immediate  relations  to  God,  we  aim  to  establish 
him  in  the  virtues  of  obedience,  reverence,  humility, 
trust,  love,  gratitude,  etc. 

But  these  virtues  have  their  corresponding  vices, 
and  religious  education  must  guard  the  child  against 
them.  It  is  false  education  that  deals  merely  with 
the  virtues,  fearing  that  through  suggestion  the  child 
may  be  led  into  the  vices.  Life  does  not  proceed  in 
that  way.  The  child  is  daily  surrounded  with  evil, 
and  he  must  be  made  acquainted  with  its  existence 
and  trained  to  conquer  it.  But  it  is  well  that  reli- 
gious education  should  be  positive,  and  that  more 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  virtues  than  on  the 
vices — especially  in  later  childhood.  "Do"  rather 
than  "Don't"  should  be  our  educational  watchword. 

Having  determined  the  what  or  the  subject-matter  The  method  of 
of  religious  education,  the  next  thing  to  determine  is  education 
the  how.  Such  education  should  be  systematic.  It 
should  be  carefully  graded.  The  subject-matter  for 
each  grade  must  be  determined  in  the  light  of  the 
child's  moral  and  religious  unfolding,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  interests  of  the  child  belonging  to  each  period 
of  its  career.  This  would  necessitate  the  determina- 
tion by  scientific  methods  of  the  virtues  and  vices 
that  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  respective  periods  of 
the  child's  development.  This  should  be  accora- 
X)lished  by  an  application  of  psychology  as  it  relates 
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to  the  moral  and  spiritual  unfolding  of  the  child,  and 
by  means  of  a  widely  circulated  questionaire  among 
intelligent  parents  and  teachers,  who  have  had  large 
experience    with   children.     The    more    scientific    in- 
duction will  be  strongly  supplemented  by  the  more 
practical  one  based  upon  parents'  and  teachers'  ob- 
servations.    Such  a  graded  system  has  been  worked 
out,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  of 
inserting  even  an  outline  of  it.*     After  thus  grading 
the  subject-matter  of  education,  we  must  then  deter- 
mine the  best  method  of  presenting  it  to  the  child. 
This  method  must  also  be  scientifically  and  practi- 
cally ascertained.     The  indirect   as  opposed  to  the 
more  formal,  didactic  method  is  undoubtedly  the  one 
to  be  adopted.     It  is  the  method  of  fairy  tale,  fable, 
myth,  legend,  allegory,  story,  hero  and  heroine  tale, 
biography,  and  history.     This  method  leads  the  child 
to  do  his  own  moralizing,  and  does  away  with  that 
which  so  often  makes  moral  and  religious  instruction 
repulsive  to  him,  namely,  "preaching."     He  doesn't 
like  to  be  preached  at  and  reacts  unfavorably  against 
it.     Better  teach  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  lessons 
by  the  use  of  the  indirect  method.     The  wisdom  of 
this  method  is  confirmed  in  the  results  of  a  ques- 
tionaire which  the  writer  circulated  among  the  school 
teachers  of  the  elementary  grades  of  ten  cities.  Nearly 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  favored  the  indi- 
rect method.     This  is  almost  a  unanimous  testimony 
concerning  the  superiority  of  the  indirect  as  com- 
pared with  the  formal,  direct,  didactic  method.  And 
this  verdict  is  in  accord  with  a  sound  psychology  of 
the  child,  which  reveals  how  intensely  interested  the 
child  is  in  literature  that  appeals  to  fancy  and  imag- 
ination, and  later  in  stories  of  heroes  and  heroines  of 

*It      appears     in      "The      Golden      Series,"      edited    by     Sneath, 
Hodges  and  Stevens. 
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real  life.     It  is  in  harmony  ^vitll  the  living  interests 
of  children. 

Now,  the  literature  to  which  children  should  be 
introduced  in  their  religious  training  need  not  be  con- 
fined merely  to  biblical  literature,  or  even  to  biblical 
and  Christian  literature  alone.  There  is  no  reason 
why  any  literature  that  is  morall}^  and  spiritually 
wholesome  should  not  be  used  in  connection  with  that 
which  is  biblical.  There  is  a  kind  of  prejudice  in 
some  quarters  against  the  use  of  extra-biblical  mate- 
rial in  our  religious  training.  Such  prejudice  is 
based  on  narrow  and  ill-founded  conceptions  of  the 
Christian  life.  It  often  rests  on  a  fetishism  in  regard 
to  the  Bible  which  does  discredit  to  the  Bible  itself 
and  to  the  Christian  religion.  Jesus,  the  master  reli- 
gious teacher,  resorted  to  extra-scriptural  material  in 
his  teaching.  He  made  use  of  parables,  and  often 
appealed  to  the  book  of  Nature  for  illustrations. 
There  is  much  Christian  literature  outside  of  the  lids 
of  the  Bible  consisting  of  story,  biography,  and  his- 
torical event  that  can  be  advantageously  used  in  our 
efforts  to  develop  the  child  in  Christian  character. 
Of  course,  in  such  extra-biblical  material,  a  judicious 
selection  should  be  made,  just  as  we  should  exercise 
good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  biblical  material. 

Finally,  a  few  words  on  the  when  and  where  of 
religious  instruction.  Psychology  shows  us  that  the 
religious  nature  of  the  child  manifests  itself  in  very 
early  life.  But  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  early  mani- 
festations of  religion.  These  manifestations  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  his  moral  nature.  The  child 
begins  to  unfold  morally  before  he  begins  to  unfold 
religiously.  He  has  ideas  of  "right"  and  "good"  in 
these  early  years.  These  are  associated  with  tlie 
parents'    will.     Their   commands    are    for    him    the 
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measure  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil.  Now 
this  results  in  a  feeling  of  responsibility  to  a  person 
superior  to  himself.  Furthermore,  this  responsibility 
is  felt  toward  a  person  rather  than  to  a  law,  for  the 
child  deals  with  the  concrete  rather  than  with  the 
abstract.     Hence,  as  Professor  Tracy  says : 

''In  this  way,  as  is  perfectly  natural,  the  child 
comes  to  look  upon  some  person  (in  all  probability 
his  mother)  as  the  living  embodiment  of  moral  worth 
as  well  as  of  moral  order.  He  feels  his  responsibility 
to  her;  he  knows  she  is  pleased  when  he  does  right, 
and  displeased  when  he  does  wrong.  His  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  become  inseparably  associated  with 
her  personality.  In  a  very  real  sense  she  stands  to 
him  in  the  place  of  Grod.  And  perhaps  it  may  not  be  ir- 
reverent to  suggest  (though  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bility of  parenthood  is  thereby  clearly  indicated) 
that  a  child's  parents  should,  as  they  in  most  cases 
certainly  do,  constitute  his  divinity  pro  tem:  all  the 
divinity  that  he,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  age,  is  able 
to  understand;  and  that  his  worship  of  them  is  prob- 
ably the  best  preparation  he  can  have  for  a  higher 
worship  later  on.  Reverence  and  love  for  parents  are 
the  best  prelude  to  reverence  and  love  for  Jehovah. 
It  is  a  tolerably  safe  assertion  that  a  child  who,  for 
any  reason,  has  never  worshipped  his  mother,  will  be 
by  so  much  the  less  likely  ever  to  worship  any  other 
divinity.  The  child  who  has  never  knoAvn  what  it 
meant  to  be  trained  in  voluntary  submissions  of  his 
will  to  the  will  of  wise  parents  wall  be  by  so  much  the 
less  likely  ever  to  yield  to  God  that  ardent  submission 
and  service  which  is  the  mark  of  the  truly  religious 
life."* 


♦Frederick  Tracy,   Joseph    Stimpfl,    "Psychology   of  Childhood," 
pp.  189-190,  Boston,  1909. 
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Now,  this  emphasizes  the  solemn  responsibility  of  Responsibility 
parenthood,  and  especially  of  motherhood.  Gradually,  °  ^^^^'^ 
from  trust  in  and  love  and  worship  of  mother,  the 
child  develops  trust  in  and  love  and  worship  of  God, 
and  this  throws  light  on  the  parent's  duty  to  intro- 
duce the  child  to  sane  conceptions  of  God  and  of  his 
relations  to  Him.  The  fatherhood,  yes,  the  ynothcr- 
hood  of  God  should  be  taught  rather  than  austere 
and  severe  conceptions  of  His  nature,  so  that  confi- 
dence and  love  may  develop  in  the  child,  which  will 
result  in  a  natural  obedience  to  God's  will.  The 
child's  religious  unfolding,  as  well  as  the  direction 
which  it  takes,  is  largely  conditioned  on  the  home. 
In  the  light  of  modern  science,  so  powerful  is  the 
influence  of  environment,  and  so  plastic  is  the  child, 
that  we  can  almost  determine  his  moral  and  spiritual 
destiny  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life. 
And,  as  the  most  potent  factor  of  that  environment 
during  this  period  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  influence  of  the  home,  parents  should  be  im- 
pressed \nth  the  solemn  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
them  with  reference  to  the  moral  and  religious  de- 
velopment of  their  offspring.  The  spiritual  issues 
are  the  highest  issues  of  life.  "We  are  here  in  the 
realm  of  supreme  and  eternal  values,  and,  therefore, 
we  ought  to  be,  not  only  awake  to  the  obligation  to 
train  the  child  religiously,  but  also  to  the  ol)ligation 
to  adopt  the  best  means  for  the  attainment  of  this 
end.  Systematic  training  from  early  childhood  by 
the  use  of  the  best  methods  which  scientific  pedagogy 
points  out  is  the  mode  of  procedure  that  we  should 
adopt  in  this  most  important  field  of  human  culture. 
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EELIGIOUS  TRAINING 
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ORAL  training  works  for  the  formation  of 
habits,  habits  of  thought  and  habits  of  action, 
which  by  endless  repetition  finally  become 
character.  How  to  teach  these  habits  and 
on  what  they  shall  be  founded  is  the  problem  con- 
fronting parents.  In  this  year  of  experts  and  spe- 
cialists in  child  study,  it  is  insisted  that  mind  training 
and  character  building  must  be  done  according  to 
known  principles  of  development,  and  that  training 
in  any  direction  must  follow  the  laws  of  all  training. 
Therefore  pedagogies  must  be  appealed  to  if  we  are 
to  find  the  methods  and  devices  by  which  principles 
are  taught  through  habits,  and  habits  are  crystallized 
into  character. 

The  first  axiom  of  the  pedagogue  is  that  habit 
training  must  be  mostly  done  before  the  child  is 
twelve  years  old.  Up  to  that  age,  he  is  comparatively 
easy  to  guide  and  control,  but  after  it,  he  is  develop- 
ing new  faculties  so  rapidly  and  feels  the  growth  of 
his  own  will  so  strongly  that  the  guardian  of  his 
moral  life  has  more  to  combat  than  proclivities  and 
inside  dangers. 

This  limits  then  the  time  for  religious  prepara- 
tion. From  the  very  first  budding  of  intelligence  the 
child  may  be  given  religious  habits.  He  may  be 
taught  to  bow  his  head  long  before  he  can  join  in  the 
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grace  at  table.  He  may  be  given  the  habit  of  rever- 
ential silence  before  he  can  lisp  the  prayer  his  older 
brother  is  repeating.  As  he  grows  older  the  habits  of 
his  own  life  may  be  insisted  upon  till  at  twelve  years 
his  mind  wakens  to  reason  and  to  questions — then  it 
must  be  met  with  the  logic  and  the  beliefs  w^hich 
inspire  our  own  life. 

In  ordinary  education,  children  must  do  many 
things  which  have  no  precise  or  definite  value  to  them, 
but  in  the  end  they  see  the  need  of  these  processes. 
So  it  will  be  in  religious  training.  The  little  child 
will  ask,  "Why  must  I  go  to  church?"  just  as  he 
asks,  "Why  must  I  go  to  school?"  and  the  answer 
may,  in  both  cases,  be  much  the  same — "Because 
father  and  mother  think  it  wise,  and  because  we  wish 
to  train  and  educate  you  to  be  a  useful  and  happy 
man. ' ' 

But  what  are  some  of  the  moralities  which  may  be 
founded  on  religion?  The  habits  of  truthfulness, 
gentleness,  patience,  reverence,  purity  of  thought  and 
word,  forbearance  and  charity,  are  all  inculcated  in 
the  Bible  and  are  to  be  taught  as  God's  law  for  man; 
positively  and  clearly  taught,  just  as  w'e  teach  that 
our  own  law  brings  bedtime  at  eight  o'clock,  or  insist 
upon  order  and  neatness.  A  child  thus  trained  has 
an  anchor  which  is  altogether  lacking  to  the  young 
soul  left  to  struggle  with  his  own  nature  and,  without 
guide  or  compass,  to  make  a  safe  harbor. 

The  mother,  while  teaching  the  fundamental  laws 
of  conduct  through  Bible  text  and  verse,  finds,  of 
course,  in  each  little  child  a  tendency  to  fail  in  some 
one  direction.  So  she  teaches  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  all  her  brood,  but,  to  the  little  belligerent, 
who  resents  every  slight  and  pays  back  every  injury 
with    interest,    she    teaches    over    and    over    again 
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"Blessed  are  the  meek,"  "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers," till  a  desire  for  the  blessing  and  an  effort 
to  obtain  it  create  obedience  to  the  law.  Nor  does 
she  teach  these  truths  merely  by  repetition  and  as 
rote  lessons.  She  fixes  the  fact  that  God  commands 
a  spirit  of  peace  and  forgiveness  by  such  means,  but 
she  dwells  on  it  in  the  familiar  little  talks  which 
come  at  bedtime  or  in  private.  She  recalls  the  verses 
in  times  of  temptation  and  gives  them  to  the  child  as 
a  standard  towards  which  he  is  to  strive.  The  child 
who  lies  is  a  common  enough  problem,  but  mothers 
are  learning  to  discriminate  between  the  lies  of  imag- 
ination and  the  lies  of  dissimulation.  The  age  of  the 
child  and  the  kind  of  untruth  are  often  a  help  in  the 
puzzle,  since  the  marvelous  creative  faculty  of  child- 
hood rarely  lingers  beyond  the  seventh  or  eighth  year. 
Even  if  it  should,  it  has  by  that  time  received  some 
attention,  and  the  mother  is  trying  to  guide  the  mind 
to  differentiate  between  what  is  real  and  what  is 
"pretending."  In  any  event,  the  child  that  has  been 
taught  the  Ten  Commandments — the  Ninth  can  be 
especially  dwelt  upon — and  the  verse  ' '  Lying  lips  are 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord,"  makes  clear  what  the 
breaking  of  the  Commandment  must  mean. 

The  disobedient  child  cannot  escape  "Children 
obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord."  The  boy  or  girl 
given  to  open  impertinence  and  rebellion  needs 
"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  just  as  the 
quarrelsome  children  need  the  verse  which  declares 
that  "A  gentle  answer  turneth  away  wrath."  The 
little  coward  frightened  at  the  dark,  or  in  fear  of 
punishment,  is  soothed  into  quiet  and  courage  by  the 
story  of  the  Shepherd's  Psalm  and  its  "I  will  fear  no 
evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me."  The  child  beset  by  a 
quick  temper  or  any  form  of  spiritual  temptation, 
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such  as  vanity,  contentiousness,  procrastination,  want 
of  self-control  or  idle  waste  of  mind  and  time,  finds 
a  mighty  armor  in  the  ringing  promises,  "He  that 
overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things,"  "He  that  ruleth 
his  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"  "Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life." 

So  one  might  go  through  the  category  of  virtues 
and  sins  with  helpful  verses  for  the  one  and  warnings 
for  the  other,  but  parents  can  make  the  list  for  them- 
selves, not  failing  to  include  the  Beatitudes,  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm,  the  Ten  Commandments,  St. 
Paul's  chapter  on  charity,,  the  Golden  Rule  and  the 
scattered  chapters  and  verses  which  come  as  addi- 
tional or  special  commands.  But  habits,  important 
as  they  are,  do  not  include  all  of  religion,  and  this 
truth  sets  sharply  forth  the  vital  difference  between 
morality  and  religion. 

Matthew  Arnold  says:  "Religion  is  morality  deTniUon  of 
touched  by  emotion."  Taking  this  at  its  best,  it  be-  reugion 
hooves  us  to  use  the  early  years,  the  plastic  years  of 
life  before  the  age  of  emotion  arrives,  as  mere  prepa- 
ration for  the  time  when  the  developing  will  and  the 
awakening  enthusiasms  can  respond  to  the  nobler 
appeal.  When  that  comes,  it  brings  the  duty  of 
training  hero-worshipping  youth  to  worship  what  is 
good,  to  see  that  moral  strength  is  as  firm  as  physical 
strength.  It  is  the  time  to  speak  plainly  and  rever- 
ently of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  of  His  love  for 
His  human  children.  You  will  be  understood  now  if 
you  tell  simply  and  naturally  of  the  help  He  sends 
each,  of  the  duty  we  owe  througli  love  and  gratitude. 
The  old  idea  of  obedience  to  God's  law  will  linger  in 
heart  and  memory,  but  the  obedience  'uill  ])e  ren- 
dered from  a  new  motive — a  real,  a  conscious  effort 
to  serve  God,  and  this  is  religion. 
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ADAPTING  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  TO 
HUMAN  GROWTH 

M.   V.    O'SHEA 
Department  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin 

jAPPILY  the  present  occasion  does  not  demand 
that  one  attempt  to  expound  the  principles 
of  religion  or  speculate  regarding  the  right- 
ness  or  the  wrongness  of  any  individual's 
special  beliefs.  It  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
what  religion  is  or  what  men  should  believe,  but  only 
to  indicate  how  the  doctrines  in  which  most  people 
have  faith  may  come  to  exercise  the  greatest  influence 
over  the  lives  of  the  young.  We  need  not  here  be 
concerned  with  theology,  with  dogma,  with  creed ; 
but  simply  and  solely  with  the  utility  aspect  of  reli- 
gion, so  to  speak ;  with  its  serviceableness  in  making 
men  more  charitable,  more  honorable  and  just  and 
helpful  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  and  more 
happy  and  hopeful  in  life.  This  is  not  all  of  religion, 
but  it  is  surely  the  most  vital  part. 

Before  suggesting  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
how  it  can  be  made  most  effective  in  the  lives  of  the 
young,  we  ought  first  to  take  a  glance  at  the  course 
which  the  human  mind  pursues  in  its  progress  from 
infancy  to  maturity.  We  ought  to  know  what  it  is 
capable  of  doing  at  any  period ;  what  it  is  prepared  to 
receive  and  appropriate,  and  how  we  may  most  effec- 
tually impress  our  lessons  upon  it;  and  while  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  our  needs  cannot  be 
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fully  ministered  to,  yet  we  are  not  left  entirely 
destitute  in  our  necessities. 

Now,  observe  the  child  as  he  sets  out  on  the 
journey  of  life  and  it  will  be  noted  that  he  has  at 
first  just  one  great  object  in  view — to  appraise  the 
world ;  to  discover  what  the  varied  things  which  en- 
viron him  are  worth ;  to  see  what  meaning  they  have 
in  terms  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Every  act  in  the 
early  life  of  the  child  originates  out  of  the  desire  to 
ascertain  what  potencies  people  and  things  have  in 
the  way  of  augmenting  his  agreeable  things  on  the 
one  hand,  or  his  disagreeable  feelings  on  the  other 
hand.  The  question  the  child  seeks  to  answer  by  his 
experiments  with  an  object  is.  Will  it  harm  me  in 
any  way?  or,  Is  it  good  to  eat?  or.  Will  it  minister 
to  the  pleasures  of  touch  or  movement?  For  a  while 
there  is  no  arbiter  of  conduct  save  this  physical  one, 
but  in  the  course  of  time,  other  authorities  make 
their  appearance.  At  the  start,  all  is  for  self;  the 
young  egotist  recognizes  no  alter  who  has  feelings  like 
himself.  But  by  the  fourth  birthday  there  begins  to 
be  evidence  that  the  altruistic  sense  is  awakening,  for 
'  actions  are  now  appraised  according  as  they  affect 
others  as  well  as  one's  self.  By  sixteen,  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  has  been  wrought.  Now  the  boy  cannot 
cause  his  fellows  pain  without  suffering  in  something 
/like  equal  degree  himself;  for  he  has  come  to  attribute 
to  them  his  own  feelings  and  desires.  He  has  learned 
in  some  measure  to  put  himself  in  another's  place,  to 
feel  with  him ;  and  this  leads  him  to  want  to  do  unto 
others  as  he  would  be  done  by. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  boy's  life  is  centered  in,  is 
bounded  by,  the  concrete,  immediate  onviroiiinent 
which  surrounds  him.  Ilis  whole  aim  and  effort  are 
directed   toward   getting   rightly,    harmoniously    ad- 
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justed  to  the  people  and  the  objects  about  him.  He 
does  not  project  himself  beyond  his  environment, 
either  physically  or  socially,  because  his  time  is  fully 
employed  in  comprehending  the  situations  which  it 
presents  to  him.  And  besides,  he  has  no  great  need, 
yet,  for  wider  understanding.  So,  he  does  not  in- 
quire about  the  first  cause;  the  source  of  things 
material  or  spiritual;  he  is  not  eager  to  find  a  final 
explanation  of  the  world.  He  takes  things  as  they 
are,  in  their  simple,  evident  realities ;  he  tries  to  learn 
them  as  they  are  presented  to  him,  in  his  daily  con- 
tact with  them,  and  everything  must  be  concrete, 
tangible,  defimite,  if  it  is  to  reach  his  interest,  or  to 
have  any  significance  whatever  for  him.  But  in  time 
there  comes  a  change  in  this  regard.  At  fourteen  or 
fifteen  nature  institutes  a  far-reaching  revolution, 
which  amounts  to  a  sort  of  second  birth,  in  that  it 
provides  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  new  cur- 
rents into  the  stream  of  mental  life.  The  intellectual 
and  emotional  transformations  of  this  epoch  are  her- 
alded by  physical  changes,  which  appear  at  the  onset 
of  adolescence.  Every  organ  of  the  body  receives  an 
impetus  of  growth,  and  many  of  them  are  essentially 
modified  in  form  and  function.  None  suffer  so  great 
a  change,  perhaps,  as  the  brain,  for  new  structures 
are  being  built  therein  with  great  rapidity,  while  old 
ones  are  being  remodeled,  and  well-worn  highways  of 
conduct,  so  to  speak,  are  made  obscure,  while  new 
ones  are  opened  up  to  traffic. 

It  seems  as  if  nature  designed  that  at  this  junc- 
ture of  ajfairs  the  individual  should  strike  out  along 
hitherto  untravelled  routes,  so  far  as  his  own  expe- 
rience goes.  For  a  time,  and  naturally  enough,  the 
soul  seems  to  lose  its  bearings,  as  it  were.  Up  to  this 
point,  conduct  has  been  a  relatively  simple  matter. 
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It  is  easily  regulated,  in  view  of  immediate  conditions 
and  necessities.  The  boy  does  without  protest  just 
what  his  parents  and  his  teacher  and  society  require 
him  to  do.  But  at  adolescence  there  arises  a  need 
for  some  new  basis  of  action,  some  new  arbiter  of 
conduct,  some  justification  for  life  and  phenomena. 
The  mind  presses  for  a  deeper  explanation  of  things 
than  has  been  gained  heretofore,  and  out  of  this  is 
born  a  tendency  to  speculate  upon  the  origin  and 
foundation  of  the  world.  This  is  the  storm  and  stress 
period  of  life,  which  leads  on  to  philosophizing,  when 
every  effort  is  made  to  find  the  real  groundwork  of 
the  universe,  and  especially  of  human  conduct. 
Every  student  of  adolescent  life  has  remarked  upon 
this  significant  phenomenon  and  every  reminiscent 
record  relating  to  this  period  is  a  confirmation  of  its 
reality  and  its  importance.  We  have  all  heard  much 
of  the  adolescent  struggles  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
of  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  and  these  are  but  typical  of  the 
many  that  bear  evidence  of  the  revolutionary  char- 
acter of  the  "second  birth." 

Two  years  ago,  I  asked  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  college  men  and  women  to  write  an  account  of 
their  adolescent  experiences,  and  in  the  larger  number 
of  responses,  there  was  keen  remembrance  of  this 
eventful  epoch,  w^hen  the  soul  began  to  incjuire  earn- 
estly after  its  own  origin  and  its  destiny,  and  the 
ultimate  cause  and  meaning  of  things.  One  says: 
"I  was  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  life.  I  won- 
dered what  the  end  of  man  was,  and  whence  came  the 
stars  and  moon  and  earth.  I  was  afraid  of  the  time 
when  my  individuality  must  take  its  place  in  life.  I 
doubted  if  God  could  see  all."  And  another:  "I 
lay  by  the  streams  for  hours  trying  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  existence.    Whence  did  I  come?    Why  must 
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I  exist?  I  had  a  whole  new  world  of  knowledge  and 
thought.  I  began  to  question  for  cause  and  effect. 
How  strange  things  seemed." 

Now,  out  of  this  strange  eagerness  to  secure  stable 
mental  equilibrium,  to  reach  final  truth,  springs  true 
religion.  The  mind  is  led  on  naturally  to  the  thought 
of  a  great  ruler,  as  the  author  and  support  of  the 
world,  as  its  explanation,  as  the  source  of  right  and 
duty,  and  as  the  mainspring  of  ethical  conduct.  This 
is  the  appointed  time  when  the  child  is  made  ready 
for  the  broader  view,  that  religion  in  its  highest  form 
may  come  to  have  meaning  for  him,  which  fact  is 
shown  in  the  phenomenon  of  conversion  at  adoles- 
cence. During  the  three  or  four  years  from  the  age 
of  fourteen  to  eighteen  more  conversions  occur  than 
for  a  dozen  years  before  or  dozens  of  years  afterward, 
rlh^ious**^^^*  Here,  then,  is  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of    the 
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birth  toward  maturity,  it  must  travel  along  this 
route  and  no  other ;  and  if  we  would  influence  it  for 
good  we  must  conform  our  gifts  and  our  methods  to 
its  needs  at  various  points  in  its  journey.  How,  then, 
may  we  conduct  religious  education  so  as  to  attain  the 
end  for  which  we  are  striving — the  development  of  a 
sound  moral  character,  and  the  encouragement  of  a 
brave  and  optimistic  temperament?  Well,  the  child 
must  make  his  start  in  moral  conduct,  in  conforma- 
tion to  the  demands  of  the  human  world  environing 
him.  He  must  come  to  adopt  the  virtue  of  obedience 
in  response  to  the  requests  of  his  parents  and  his 
teachers ;  he  must  get  to  know  what  ethical  demeanor 
is,  and  to  be  led  to  swear  allegiance  to  it  by  practicing 
unselfish,  just  action  toward  brothers  and  sisters  and 
all  about  him.  He  cannot,  in  his  tenderest  years,  un- 
derstand the  rationale  of  social  as  contrasted  with 
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egotistic  action ;  it  is  simply  right  because  people  say 
it  is,  or  because  they  live  it  in  their  own  lives,  or 
because  they  require  it  of  him.  The  sanctions  for  his 
religious  conduct  must  first  come  from  his  parents, 
his  teachers,  his  minister;  and  the  infancy  of  the 
religious  life  must  be  devoted  to  becoming  habituated 
in  the  way  of  right  behavior,  even  though  no  ulterior 
reasons  or  sanctions  are  found  for  it.  In  the  course 
of  time,  when  the  mind  expands  under  the  impetus 
of  adolescent  growth,  if  it  has  previously  become  ac- 
customed to  espouse  the  good,  as  this  is  presented  in 
the  concrete  daily  activities  of  the  child,  it  will  be 
easier,  then,  to  search  after  the  ultimate  Good,  and 
to  have  faith  in  Him,  and  to  endeavor  to  realize  Him 
as  an  ideal  in  comfort. 

Faith  in  God  must  be  preceded  by  faith  in  God's 
works.  Belief  in  the  goodness  of  God  must  be  born 
right  out  of  a  knowledge  of  good  in  the  world  of 
actual  experience.  The  first  requisite  to  get  the  man 
to  love  God  and  cheerfully  to  do  His  will,  is  to  get 
the  boy  to  love  what  is  right,  as  he  meets  it  in  the 
world  of  people  and  things  about  him,  and  habitually 
to  conform  his  conduct  to  it. 

And  how  shall  we  make  our  start?  There  is  a  how  to  start 
subtle  law  of  human  nature,  according  to  which  our 
training  must  proceed.  Ideas,  however  implanted  in 
the  mind,  find  realization  sooner  or  later  in  appro- 
priate conduct.  This  is  what  the  prophet  must  have 
meant,  long  ago,  when  he  said  that,  ' '  Out  of  the  heart 
are  the  issues  of  life."  Modern  scientific  experiment 
has  emphasized  the  truthfulness  of  the  doctrine  in  a 
way,  for  it  is  shown  in  psychological  la])oratorie8  that 
when  a  person  holds  a  thought  in  his  mind,  as  of 
securing  an  object  in  the  room,  for  instance,  he 
usually,   possibly  always,   makes  an   involuntary  at- 
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tempt  to  get  it,  although  he  is  not  aware  that  he  has 
done  so.  His  thought  has  so  often  found  expression 
in  this  certain  way,  that  now  when  it  is  present  it 
runs  over  the  old  course,  as  it  were.  But  we  do  not 
need  to  have  recourse  to  psychological  experiment  to 
illustrate  the  principle :  We  all  must  know  from 
daily  experience  that  if  we  keep  thinking  upon  an 
experiment  or  action,  we  are  likely  to  perform  it,  or 
attempt  to,  unless  opposing  ideas  arise  to  restrain  the 
action. 

negative  °'  '^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  make  SO  great  difference  whether 

teacMng  the  thought  be  of  a  positive  or  a  negative  character, 
so-called.  If  I  attempt  to  think  of  not  doing  a  deed, 
and  this  alone,  it  is,  after  all,  the  doing  of  it  that 
generally  occupies  the  largest  place  in  my  thought. 
We  can  in  reality  entertain  no  negative  ideas  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  commonly  understood  by 
people.  Ideas  are  all  prompters  of  action  which  lead 
either  to  execution  or  to  inhibition  of  other  action. 
*  *  *  This  law  of  human  nature  is  quite  in  con- 
trast to  the  one  which  men  have  pinned  their  faith 
to  throughout  human  history  and  which  has  been  at 
the  bottom  of  much  of  our  religious  training.  The 
other  view  regarded  the  will  as  free  to  act  as  it 
chooses,  that  it  is  naturally  prone  to  evil  and  it  should 
be  constantly  warned  against  embracing  the  evil. 
So,  people  have  beheld  the  evil  in  the  world  and, 
desiring  to  lead  the  young  away  from  it,  have  ex- 
hibited it  before  their  eyes,  exhorting  them  the  while 
to  abjure  it ;  but  the  new  philosophy,  founded  upon 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the 
human  mind  operates,  of  the  manner  in  which  char- 
acter is  shaped,  leads  us  to  a  different  educational 
doctrine.  It  is  realized  that  conduct  is  determined 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  kind  of  action  which  i& 
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prompted  by  the  thoughts  which  are  brought  to  the 
attention,  be  these  positive  or  negative. 

One  who  dwells  upon  evil  thought,  even  though 
hating  it  at  first,  that  is,  checking  its  onrush  into 
action  by  firmly  established,  virile  ideas  of  a  different 
or  opposing  motor  reference,  is  likely  to  come  sooner 
or  later  to  embrace  it;  that  is,  to  follow  its  leading 
because  it  has  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  indi- 
vidual's life,  by  coupling  itself  up,  it  may  be,  with 
native  impulses  that  have,  heretofore,  been  held  in 
abeyance. 

So,  we  have  our  first  principle  of  training,  that 
from  the  beginning  the  boy  must  be  stimulated  to 
good  conduct  by  positive,  forceful  suggestion  of  what 
is  right  to  be  done.  The  function  of  teacher,  and 
parent,  and  minister,  then,  is  not  negative,  it  does  not 
consist  so  much  in  prohibiting  evil  as  in  encouraging 
good,  in  surrounding  the  young  with  suggestions 
which  fill  the  mind  with  thoughts  which  issue  in  vir- 
tuous conduct.  Honesty  may  not  be  developed  best 
by  incessantly  calling  dishonesty  before  the  attention ; 
rather,  it  must  be  the  aim  to  cause  stimulations, 
incentives,  suggestions,  to  upright  demeanor,  to 
monopolize  one's  thought,  and  to  crowd  into  the  back- 
ground less  worthy  suggestions.  Selfishness  is  not 
reduced  in  importance  by  adding  more  of  the  same 
sort  of  thing  to  one's  thought.  It  is  overcome,  rather, 
by  making  altruism  attractive,  so  that  it  may  come  to 
usurp  its  place.  Altruism  is  what  the  boy  must  have 
suggested  to  him,  what  he  must  be  led  to  think  about, 
what  he  must  see  illustrated  in  the  people  around  him. 

Religious  training  begins,  then,  by  replacing  evil 
with  good,  in  the  every-day  life  of  the  child,  })y  regu- 
lating conduct  positively,  rather  than  negatively.  By 
making  the  "do"  more  prominent  than  the  "don't." 


Altruism  must 
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Evil  must  be  allowed  to  die  out  of  the  world  mainly 
by  keeping  it  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  If  it  be 
freely  exposed,  it  will  be  absorbed  by  those  who  wit- 
ness it;  it  will  be  propagated,  to  some  extent,  by 
every  life  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  This  doc- 
trine was  first  put  in  practice  by  our  Saviour,  who 
taught  men  to  pray  that  they  might  not  be  led  into 
temptation,  but  delivered  from  evil.  And  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  He  gave  people  directions  what  to 
do;  He  set  before  them  ideals  of  conduct  that  be- 
came positive  stimulations  to  religious  living.  This 
sermon  replaced  an  older  doctrine  founded  upon  the 
negation  of  evil  which  instructed  men  what  not  to  do, 
but  which  did  not  at  the  same  time  make  the  sugges- 
tions to  right  conduct  more  forceful,  more  compelling, 
than  the  opposite.  "We  have  come  to  appreciate  and 
to  practice  in  a  way,  in  the  administration  of  civil 
affairs,  the  principle  here  involved,  for  we  realize  that 
public  punishment  is  usually  not  the  most  effective 
way  to  inhibit  crime,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  often 
disseminates  it. 

Now,  it  should  need  no  argument  to  beget  the  con- 
viction that  the  doctrine  of  positivism,  if  one  may 
employ  the  term,  in  the  sense  indicated,  should  be 
observed  by  the  statesmen  in  the  construction  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  social  practice,  as  well  as  by  the 
parent  and  teacher.  It  is  his  paramount  duty  to 
multiply  the  agencies  in  the  social  organization  w^hich 
provide  occasion  for  the  expression  of  the  energies 
of  the  young  in  a  wholesome  direction,  and  remove 
those  which  present  suggestions  of  an  unworthy  sort. 
Schools,  in  the  place  of  jails;  playgrounds,  tennis 
courts  and  the  like,  in  the  place  of  saloons;  reading 
rooms  in  the  place  of  gambling  dens,  must  be  pro- 
vided.    In  the  past,  those  who  have  framed  our  laws 
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have  kept  their  eyes  fastened  on  the  various  devices 
for  direct  prohibition  of  evil,  and  they  have  well  nigh 
overlooked,  or  underlooked,  rather,  the  means  easily 
provided   for   promoting  the   exaltation   of  what   is 
good.     Boys  have  been  whipped,  have  been  imprisoned, 
and  fined  for  wrongdoing,  when  there  has  been  no 
strong   incentive,    no   positive,   powerful   force    sug- 
gesting anything  else.     They  have  dwelt  in  the  midst 
of  vice  all  their  days,  and  have  inhaled  a  noxious 
moral  atmosphere  at  every  breath ;  and  in  accordance 
with    this    profound    law    of    assimilation    with    en- 
vironment they  are  doomed  to  embody  in  their  own 
conduct  the  evil  they  look  upon  constantly;  and  all 
the  instruments  of  repression  which  society  can  de- 
vise will  not  prevent  the  performance  of  it  when  it 
is  incessantly  before  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  young. 
How  can  one  who  has  his  soul  filled  full  of  the  tales 
of  crime,  and  of  the  thing  itself,  in  his  early  years, 
and  who  grows  to  fear  nothing  but  the  laws  which 
prohibit  it,  ever  be  made  truly  religious  ?     He  arrives 
at  maturity  bearing  a  mind  filled  with  suggestions, 
urging  on  to  evil  conduct;  and  even  though  he  has 
never  actually  committed  evil,  he  is  yet  not  guarded 
against  it,  because  he  is  still  green,  unripe,  undeter- 
mined in  character.     He  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  build  a  character;  he  is  really,  though  a  man  in 
years,  a  mere  strippling  in  the  art  of  living,  in  a 
world  of  varj'ing  moral  values.     If  negation  has  been 
the  order  of  his  life,  he  has  not  yet  begun  to  live. 
One  has  developed  a  moral  life  only  when  he  has 
acted  morally,  when  he  has  formed  grooves  of  moral 
action,  as  it  were,  not  when  he  has  remained  static,  a 
minus  quantity  all  of  his  life.     If  we  would  lay  the 
best  foundation  for  the  religious  life,  we  would  en- 
courage the  young  to  tell  us  what  good  they  have 
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done,  what  worthy  deeds  they  have  performed.  A 
distinguished  prelate  said  recently  in  discussing  this 
subject,  that  when  morbid  young  women  came  to  him, 
confessing  their  sins,  he  always  required  them  to 
come  to  him  a  certain  number  of  times  in  the  year 
with  an  account  of  their  commendable  deeds.  In  this 
manner  he  got  them  to  thinking  on  the  positive  side, 
with  the  result  that  they  would  now  endeavor  to  do 
something  worth  while,  instead  of,  as  heretofore, 
striving  to  avoid  doing  anything. 

The  most  favorable  condition  for  the  exaltation 
and  perpetuation  of  the  good  in  the  world  so  that  it 
may  become  a  suggestive  medium  to  the  child,  is  its 
embodiment  in  concrete  personality,  when  it  is  easily 
and  surely  absorbed  by  the  young  through  imitation. 
Imitation  is  the  great  adaptive  process,  the  amalga- 
mating force  in  social  life.  One  cannot  be  in  the 
presence  of  another  without  in  some  degree  modelling 
himself  upon  him  as  a  pattern.  He  ta„_  ""ry  his  com- 
rade's expressions,  makes  them  his  own,  and  in  a 
measure  experiences  the  emotions  which  are  upper- 
most in  the  heart  of  his  model.  *  *  *  go^  the 
child  moulds  himself  upon  his  parents,  his  brothers, 
and  sisters,  his  minister,  and  his  companions  as  his 
models.  He  notes  their  virtues  and  their  vices,  their 
affections  and  their  antipathies,  and  reproduces  them, 
unconsciously  for  the  most  part,  in  his  own  demeanor. 
*  *  *  So,  in  religious  training,  the  most  vital  mat- 
ter of  all  is  the  boy's  associations.  Indeed,  if  true 
religious  living  were  exhibited  constantly  in  the 
demeanor  of  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  and 
companions,  the  boy  would  of  a  certainty  grow 
gradually  into  a  religious  life.  His  being  would 
become  attuned  to  the  good  in  the  world  by  reacting 
to  it  concretely  and  getting  adjusted  to  it  in  settled 
habits  of  behavior. 
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But  this  concrete  life  of  the  child,  laying  the 
foundation  for  his  religious  development  through 
loving  contact  with  nature,  through  imitation  of  those 
about  him,  and  through  obedient  response  to  the 
demands  of  his  guardians  and  his  associates, — this 
does  not  preclude  his  learning  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  and  growing  to  regard  him  as  the  source  of 
his  moral  strength,  as  the  ideally  good  person,  and  as 
one  who  is  forever  just  in  espousing  things  right  and 
despising  things  evil.  And  it  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  young  mind  must  conceive  of  God, — as  a  great 
and  True  Person  who  is  able  and  glad  to  help  people 
in  need,  who  always  rejoices  over  right  action,  and 
who  is  pained  by  evil  conduct. 

The  construction  of  the  mind  imposes  restrictions 
upon  its  operations ;  it  must  work  according  to  certain 
laws  of  its  being;  and  one  of  the  most  binding  of 
these,  the  most  far-reaching,  requires  that  in  its  de- 
velopment it  must  proceed  gradually  from  that  which 
is  evident  to  the  senses  to  that  which  is  more  abstract, 
more  general,  more  spiritual,  if  you  please.  What- 
ever is  taught  the  child  before  adolescence  about  God, 
then,  must  aim  to  present  Him  as  a  Father,  who  em- 
bodies the  highest  qualities  of  conduct  which  the  child 
is  called  upon  to  observe  in  his  own  daily  life.  He 
must  think  of  Him,  too,  as  rewarding  the  good  and 
punishing  the  evil.  The  child  aiming  to  gain  the  idea 
of  a  spiritual  ruler  of  the  world,  must  first  get  the 
concrete,  human  conception,  so  to  speak.  The  direct 
rewarding  of  good  and  the  punishing  of  evil  conduct 
seems  a  very  real  and  natural  proceeding  to  a  child. 
And  it  is  a  salutary  belief,  too,  for  it  assists  the 
young  learner  in  differentiating  good  from  evil  and 
properly  appraising  each  in  daily  conduct.  No  philo- 
sophical or  metaphysical  view  of  the  radson  d'etre  of 
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good  and  evil  can  be  taken  in  the  early  years,  nor  in 
maturity    either,    unless    the    more    primitive,    the 
grosser  view,  has  preceded  it. 
is°provided*^^  The  needs  of  this  first  stage,  this  concrete  epoch, 

in  the  child's  religious  instruction  are  well  provided 
for  in  the  stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  the 
idea  is  impressed  in  a  definite,  realistic  way,  of  the 
Father  as  an  ever-present  and  all  powerful  and  just 
arbiter  between  right  and  wrong  conduct.  A  teacher 
who  knows  how  to  make  the  personages  of  the  Old 
Testament  vital,  actual  beings,  reaping  ever  according 
to  their  sowing,  cannot  fail  of  making  at  least  a  fair 
beginning  in  the  religious  education  of  her  pupils. 
And  more  valuable  still,  in  the  training  of  the  early 
years,  is  an  intimate  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  in 
His  human  personality,  wherein  are  exhibited  in  an 
effective  manner,  the  virtues  which  we  wish  to  have 
incorporated  in  a  child's  life.  In  this  way  he  comes 
to  dwell  with  a  vital  personage,  brought  in  his  daily 
life  into  situations  much  like  those  in  which  he  is  him- 
self often  placed;  and  as  an  outcome,  he  will  cer- 
tainly, although  it  may  be  slowly,  fashion  his  action 
after  that  of  his  model,  gradually  adopting  His  views 
of  life,  and  His  ethical  and  religious  conduct. 

But  to  secure  the  advantage  here  indicated,  it  is 
needful  that  the  pupil  be  brought  through  explicit 
and  active  historical  and  geographical  knowledge,  to 
a  firm  realization  of  the  reality  and  genuineness  of 
the  Saviour's  earthly  career.  Every  means  de- 
manded by  the  nature  of  the  mind  in  arriving  at 
subtle  beliefs,  must  be  utilized  to  lay  a  broad  and 
sure  basis  for  a  confidence  in  the  record  of  Christ's 
life,  which  is  furnished  us  in  Holy  Writ.  If  there 
are  doubts  and  questionings  regarding  the  truthful- 
ness of  Christ's  ministry,  there  can  never  result  that 
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attitude  of  mind  in  the  learner  which  is  essential  to 
assimilation  with  His  life. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  these  early  years  must  be  realistic,  concrete, 
after  the  manner  of  object  lessons  as  it  were.    Reli- 
gious truths  must  come  to  the  novitiate  concealed  in 
activities  which  are  within  his  repertoire  of  action,  so 
to  speak,  and  which  he  can  appreciate  and  incorpo- 
rate in  his  daily  regime  of  work  and  play.    A  young 
learner  observes  little  of  what  is  offered  him  except 
it  touch  his  life  immediately,  not  remotely ;  except  it 
fit  into  the  circle  of  thought  and  action,  which  is 
natural  to  the  period  at  which  the  teaching  is  under- 
t-aken.     The  teaching  of  dogma,  of  theology,  in  the 
early  years,   therefore,  must  not  only  prove  of  no 
avail,  but  it  may,  and  often  does  result  in  positive 
injury.  It  is  a  truism  to  students  of  human  nature 
that  abstractions  cannot  influence  the  conduct  of  one 
who  does  not  comprehend  them,  and  to  such  they  are 
only    too    apt   to    be    disagreeable   and    nauseating. 
Whether  religious  dogma  be  true,  or  whether  it  be 
false,  is  not  pertinent  to  our  question  at  all.     It  sim- 
ply cannot  find  secure,  happy  lodgment  in  the  soul  of 
the  child,  and  is  likely  to  produce  a  species  of  spir- 
itual dyspepsia  for  later  religious  nutrition ;  and  that 
is  the  reason  it  must  not  be  taught.     The  psycholo- 
gists well  know  that  theology  is  an  evolution  of  the 
mature  mind,  and  it  ha.s  significance  to  him  alone  who 
has  well  and  safely  passed  over  the  many  preliminary 
stages  in  religious  growth. 

Now,  to  attain  the  object  here  indicated,  the 
teachers  in  the  Sunday  school  must  have  a  measure  at 
least  of  special  training  for  their  groat  work.  As 
things  are  at  present,  they  come  to  their  task  (initc 
untrained,     without     adecjuate     knowledge     relating 
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either  to  child  life  or  to  the  subject  they  are  to  teach. 
It  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  to  find  in  the  secular 
schools  of  today  such  inefficiency,  such  crudity,  such 
malpractice,  as  is  found  in  the  Sunday  schools. 
*  *  *  None  of  the  accomplishments  in  the  fields  of 
biology,  psychology  and  anthropology,  sciences  which 
describe  human  nature  and  indicate  the  best  methods 
of  influencing  it,  have  been  utilized  by  religious 
teachers.  As  a  consequence,  the  secular  school  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  Sunday  school  in  efficiency. 
Now,  what  the  times  demand  is  more  scholarship  in 
the  educational  aspects  of  religious  instruction,  more 
of  the  spirit  of  the  student,  and  less  of  that  of  the 
dogmatist.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope  to  arouse 
and  maintain  the  interest  of  our  brightest  young  peo- 
ple in  religious  institutional  life.  If  we  are  to  secure 
their  respect  and  attention,  we  must  impress  them 
with  the  belief  that  there  is  something  here  which  is 
worth  while,  which  is  meritorious,  which  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  by  intelligent  persons. 
The  critical  It  has  not  been  forgotten  that  the  critical  epoch  in 

epoch  ma  f  i      •         • 

child's  life  a  child's  life,  the  epoch  of  change,  of  revolution  m 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  nature,  comes  on  at 
adolescence.  And  it  is  during  this  eventful  period 
that  religious  influences,  if  salutary,  may  become  most 
potent  for  good,  since  the  tendencies  which  are  ac- 
quired during  the  adolescent  transition  are  certain  to 
be  those  which  will  dominate  throughout  later  life. 
But,  religious  training  at  this  season,  as  at  others, 
must  be  conducted  in  conformity  to  the  nature  and 
needs  of  the  mind  at  this  stage  of  its  development; 
teachers  must  discern  the  route  which  the  soul  is  pur- 
suing, and  choose  materials  and  methods  so  as  to 
assist  it  in  its  progress,  not  to  hinder  or  obstruct  it. 
Now,  one  of  the  most  prominent  effects  of  adolescent 
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growths  is  the  development  of  an  exuberance  of 
vitality,  which  is  revealed  in  divers  forms,  but  espe- 
cially, perhaps,  in  the  marked  exaltation  of  ambition, 
of  the  determination  to  accomplish  something  in  the 
world.  Life  is  now  intensely  active,  energetic,  kata- 
bolic,  as  the  scientist  says.  Nature  is  evidently 
anticipating  the  career  upon  which  the  child  must 
soon  enter,  a  career  calling  for  deeds,  for  action,  and 
he  must  be  made  ready  for  the  duties  which  are  about 
to  devolve  upon  him,  for  filling  his  place  in  the  world 
of  effort  and  struggle.  So  all  his  interests  now  settle 
around  great  undertakings  as  he  regards  them;  his 
being  is  stretched,  enlarged,  by  making  an  attempt 
to  attain  great  ends,  to  be  doing  things  that  are  worth 
while  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  And  the  religious 
training  at  this  time  must  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  these  predominant  interests.  It  must  not  seek 
to  suppress,  but  only  to  guide,  to  direct  these  energies 
which  the  Creator  must  have  implanted  for  a  useful 
purpose.  The  boy  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
religious  life  does  not  deny  him  the  freedom  to  test 
his  powers,  to  try  his  wings  in  every  way,  but  it 
simply  helps  him  to  turn  his  unfolding  powers  into 
channels  of  activity  that  will  issue  in  wholesome  ac- 
complishments of  benefit  to  himself  and  his  fellows. 

Adolescent  religious  instruction,  then,  should  re-  j^gVAlcUon  for 
late  more  to  action,  to  doing,  than  to  speculation.  ^^^  adolescent 
What  the  boy  particularly  should  hear  in  the  Sunday 
school,  should  have  reference  mainly  to  worthy  tasks 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  world,  great  deeds  to  be 
done.  But,  not  realizing  the  nature  of  the  adolescent 
boy,  teachers  have  sought  to  impress  upon  him  tlie 
quieter,  more  reflective,  more  inactive  phases  of  the 
religious  life.  They  have  presented  religion  as  tlie 
source  of  peace   and    rest,    rallier    than   the    armor 
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with  which  hard  battles  are  to  be  fought,  and  in  the 
course  of  events,  the  young  man  drifts  away  from 
the  Sunday  school,  because  there  is  more  in  the  world 
outside  that  appeals  to  his  love  of  action,  of  daring, 
of  bravery  and  of  enterprise.  If  the  church  would 
acquire  a  firm  hold  upon  the  adolescent  boy,  it  must 
take  him  as  it  finds  him,  with  all  his  native  instincts 
and  impulses,  and  direct  these — not  endeavor  to 
thwart  them  all,  to  label  as  prohibited  everything 
which  appeals  to  him  most  strongly.    .    .    . 

Religion  must  recognize  these  paramount  needs 
and  plan  for  them  in  church  and  home,  and  it  will 
in  this  way  retain  the  allegiance  of  many  who  are 
now  drifting  away  from  it. 
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A   BOY'S    RELIGION 

REV.  J.  HARRY  MILLER 

Y  "a  boy,"  I  mean  a  boy  after  nursery  days 
and  even  early  schooldays  are  past.  Roughly 
speaking,  I  refer  to  that  happy,  whistling, 
untirmg  bundle  of  activity  of  ten  years  old 
and  upwards,  whose  delight  in  the  mere  joy  of  living, 
and  corresponding  disregard  of  personal  appearance, 
combine  to  fascinate  his  lovers.  But  it  is  not  possible 
to  disregard  earlier  days,  for  there  lie  the  secret  and 
source  of  his  later  religiousness  or  irreligiousness. 
Every  child  has  many  forces  working  to  the  making 
of  its  character,  (a)  It  inherits  powers  and  tenden- 
cies; it  is  a  bundle  of  possibilities.  When  we  say 
that  a  boy  is  like  his  father  or  his  mother,  we  often 
express  a  deeper  truth  than  we  think.  Heredity  is  a 
fact  with  which  we  must  reckon,  (b)  It  comes  into  a 
home  and  atmosphere;  and  the  purity,  gladness  and 
deep  peace  of  its  home  have  strong  power  in  mould- 
ing its  character. 

People  speak  sometimes  of  knowing  their  children ; 
but  children  know  their  parents  as  accurately  as  par- 
ents know  their  children.  A  child's  sight  is  veiy 
keen.  It  sees  character  where  older  people  see  only 
action.  The  child  soon  begins  to  want  its  own  way 
and  authority.  The  first  pitched-battle  of  obedience 
is  a  very  important  matter.  Its  occasion  may  be  some 
apparently  trifling  matter;  but  it  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  The  child  wants  to  know  if  you  mean  what 
you  say ;  and  it  is  often  here  tliat  the  greatest  mat- 
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ters  are  settled.  Give  an  order  in  quiet  determina- 
tion; your  baby  boy  sees  otherwise,  and  objects;  the 
order  may  be  very  small,  and  it  may  not  seem  worth 
while  to  enforce  it  for  its  owti  sake,  but  it  is  for  the 
boy's  sake,  for  it  is  not  j^our  authority  that  is  at 
stake,  but  your  sincerity. 
Central  There!     I  have  come  already  to  what  is,  in  my 

things  in  a  .    .  .      i   ^i  •  •  •.        >         i-    • 

boy's  reugion  Opinion,  one  01  the  central  things  m  a  boy  s  religion. 
Give  up  the  enforcement  of  your  order — and  for  the 
first  time,  the  idea  that  you  said  what  you  did  not 
mean  has  entered  in.  I  fear  this  practice  of  threaten- 
ing, or  promising  what  it  is  never  intended  to  per- 
form, is  too  common  in  all  ranks  of  life.  It  is  un- 
truthfulness. If  you  don't  mean  it,  don't  say  it. 
I  speak  feelingly.  I  have  missed  more  than  one 
chance  of  getting  near  to  a  boy,  by  being  held  over 
his  devoted  head  as  a  kind  of  final  moral  pleni- 
potentiary; the  boy  did  not  fear  me,  for  he  knew  it 
was  only  a  threat,  and  he  despised  it  and  me  together. 
In,  say,  the  first  ten  years  of  a  child's  life,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  hoy  is  most  influenced  by  his  mother; 
after  that,  w^hen  the  wider  world  of  school  opens  and 
he  has  to  "take  sides,"  he  begins  to  be  his  father's 
boy.  I  am  not  able  to  say  confidently  if  a  kind  of 
reverse  process  is  not  found  in  a  girl's  life;  but  I 
think  it !  A  girl  twines  herself  round  her  father 's 
heart  in  early  days;  when  womanhood  dawns,  the 
love  and  admiration  for  her  mother  draw  her  closer 
to  her.  Of  course  it  is  easily  seen  why  a  boy  is  his 
mother's  boy  at  first;  he  is  more  with  her  than  with, 
his  father.  During  these  early  years  example  is  all- 
important.  Self-control,  quietness,  tenderness,  ar& 
conditions  of  power  for  good.  ' '  Self-government  with, 
tenderness, — here  you  have  the  condition  of  all  author- 
ity over  children.     The  child  must  discover  in  us  no 
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passion,  no  weakness,  of  which  he  can  make  use.  The 
child  who  can  rouse  in  us  anger  or  impatience  or 
excitement,  feels  himself  stronger  than  we,  and  a 
child  only  respects  strength.  The  mother  should  con- 
sider herself  as  her  child's  sun,  a  changeless  and  ever 
radiant  world,  whither  the  small  restless  creature, 
quick  at  tears  and  laughter,  light,  fickle,  passionate, 
full  of  storms,  may  come  for  fresh  stores  of  light, 
warmth  and  electricity,  of  calm  and  courage.  The 
mother  represents  goodness,  providence,  law;  that  is 
to  say,  the  divinity  under  that  form  of  it  which  is 
accessible  to  childhood.  If  she  is  herself  passionate, 
she  will  impose  on  her  child  a  capricious  and  despotic 
god,  or  even  several  discordant  gods.  The  religion  of 
a  child  depends  on  what  its  father  and  mother  are, 
and  not  on  what  they  say.  The  inner  and  unconscious 
ideal  which  guides  their  life  is  precisely  what  touches 
the  child;  their  words,  their  remonstrances,  their 
punishments,  their  bursts  of  feeling  even,  are  for  him 
merely  stage-thunder  and  comedy;  what  they  wor- 
ship, this  it  is  which  his  instinct  divines  and  reflects. 
The  child  sees  what  we  are  behind  what  we  appear 
to  be ;  hence  his  reputation  as  a  physiognomist.  He 
extends  his  power  as  far  as  he  can  with  each  of  us; 
he  is  the  most  subtle  of  diplomatists.  Unconsciously 
he  passes  under  the  influence  of  each  person  about 
him,  and  reflects  it  while  transforming  it  after  his 
own  nature.  He  is  a  magnifying  mirror.  That  is 
why  the  first  principle  of  education  is — train  your- 
self; and  the  first  rule  to  follow  if  you  wish  to 
possess  yourself  of  a  child's  will   is — master  your 


own." 


Grant  that  a  boy  has  grown  up  to  school  years,  pe  new 

•^  '^  '  ,  forces    offered 

and  gone  to  school.     New  forces  enter  now;  not  only  by  going  to 
teacher  and   lessons,   but  other  boys.     He   enters  a 
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little  high-spirited  community.  The  sense  of  his  being 
a  social  animal  inspires  his  little  heart  to  many  quaint 
little  airs.  He  no  longer  walks  alone,  but  in  a  knot  of 
more  or  less  deliciously  careless  and  happy  little 
friends,  who,  if  their  young  hearts  are  sprinkled  from 
an  evil  conscience,  are  not  careful  that  their  hands 
are  often  washed  with  pure  water!  The  sight  of  his 
nurse  is  enough  to  bring  a  blush  to  his  face,  and  as 
the  years  pass  he  speaks  of  his  sisters  seldom  and  wifh 
a  great  reserve.  But  along  other  ways  he  is  develop- 
ing. His  mind  opens  to  new  influences.  Hero-wor- 
ship begins ;  temptations  are  more  frequent.  Much 
that  no  one  knows  is  going  on  in  his  mind  and  heart ; 
he  speaks  little  of  it.  The  old  daring  delight  in  speak- 
ing of  holy  things  is  not  known  so  much ;  he  is  think- 
ing more,  and  the  ever-present  world  claims  much  of 
his  eager  attention.  Has  he  any  room  for  religion? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  he  be  a  bright-faced,  happy- 
hearted  little  animal,  not  to  be  depressed  by  the 
solemn  sadness  of  religious  talk?  These  are  the  kinds 
of  questions  that  are  often  asked — revealing  the  deep- 
seated  fallacy  of  many  minds  that  to  be  religious 
means  to  be  less  of  a  man,  a  narrowing  and  curbing 
of  life  somewhere. 
Boys  not  Here  we  face  our  special  subject,  and  ask,  ''What 

theology ^  ^  do  wc  mean  by  religion?"  /  mean  Christianity.  I 
take  it  we  are  all  at  one  in  this  though  there  is  room 
for  difference  of  opinion  upon  what  is  implied  in  the 
word.  We  see  in  Jesus  Christ  the  highest,  holiest 
manhood;  wishful  to  understand  how  we  may  best 
bring  to  bear  UjTon  our  boys  the  truths  of  our  faith. 
Yet  I  prefer  the  word  "religion"  because  we  so  often 
confuse  Christianity  with  creeds,  and  a  boy's  mind 
naturally  is  not  laid  hold  of  by  any  cold,  however 
perfect,  creed.    The  systematic  statement  of  our  faith 
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appeals  to  matured  minds;  they  identify,  then,  the 
statement  with  the  faith,  and  imagine  that  boys  are 
not  interested  at  first  in  philosophic  or  theologic 
formulee,  and  therefore  that  they  are  not  interested 
in  Christianity.  There  is  no  greater  mistake.  A  boy 
is  uninterested  in  that  way  of  stating  the  faith ;  he  is 
interested  in  the  Divine  Leader  Himself.  Those  who 
are  accustomed  to  state  their  faith  in  terms  of 
theology,  or  creed,  or  catechism,  rather  than  of  life, 
being  older  in  years  than  boys,  and  thinking  that 
their  faith  has  no  interest  for  boys,  tell  us  that 
religion  is  for  grown-up  people,  that  a  boy  should  be 
careless,  happy  and  thoughtless,  and  leave  religion  till 
he  is  older,  that  "you  cannot  put  old  heads  on  young 
shoulders,"  that  "boys  will  be  boys."  Yes,  and  boys 
will  be  men,  and  the  converse  is  also  true,  it  is  far 
from  easy  to  put  "young  heads  upon  old  shoulders." 
I  wish  I  could  do  it.  It  would  stop  a  great  many  of 
the  foolish  and  mischievous  ideas  that  are  rife  about 
boys'  religion.  For  most  emphatically  I  say,  not  only 
that  a  boy  ought  to  be  religious,  but  that  every  boy 
born  into  and  trained  in  a  Christian  home,  is  religious, 
and  is  open  to  the  influence  of  all  true  and  happy  and 
holy  religious  life. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  draw  a  picture  of  an  ideal     useiessness 

,  _^  ...  ^  ,  ,  ■   ,      1  •  0^   stones   of 

boy.  We  have  to  do  with  the  real,  to  do  with  him  good  lutie 
at  the  age  when  he  is  most  difficult  to  truly  under- 
stand and  most  easy  to  influence,  when  his  observa- 
tion is  keen,  and  his  soul  susceptible  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  pure  examples  of  noble  men  and  women, 
when  he  will  scorn  insincerity  or  give  way  to 
duplicity.  How  are  we  to  deal  with  him?  I  shall 
try  to  look  at  it,  for  a  little,  as  a  boy ;  it  is  not  easy, 
for  the  added  experience  of  years  creeps  in  to  modify 
and  change  the  aspect  of  life  and  religion.     It  is  not 
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wholly  possible  to  be  a  boy  again.  This  year,  at 
Mertoun  Camp,  I  daresay  outsiders  did  not  see  much 
to  choose  between  some  of  the  boys  and  the  chaplain 
in  point  of  apparel  and  behavior,  but  there  was  a 
great  gulf  fixed;  "a  sea  flowed  between  us,  our  differ- 
ent past. "  As  a  boy,  I  did  not  want  only  stories  when 
religion  was  the  question.  The  practice  of  telling 
about  good  little  boys — problematical  and  phantas- 
mal— who  always  did  right,  but  who  were  not  real, 
has  done  grave  injury  to  children's  religion.  A 
healthy  boy  is  not  easily  deceived,  and  he  hates  a 
milksop.  I  liked  my  moral  in  my  story — if  at  all !  I 
did  not  want  wearisome  descriptions  of  how  the 
temple  was  built,  when  a  Bible  lesson  was  given,  nor 
texts  quoted  to  me  about  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and 
I  shuddered  when  I  thought  of  God  as  going  about 
with  His  "unlidded  eye,  aware,  awake";  but  it  did 
not  make  me  religious.  Now,  history,  in  the  Bible 
or  out  of  it,  never  failed  to  hold  me  enthralled.  The 
battle  of  Hastings  is  as  clear  to  me,  from  my  first 
reading  of  it,  as  the  relief  of  Ladysmith.  The 
Crusades  made  my  blood  run  fast.  IvanJioe  was  a 
dear  treasure.  "Why?  Because  they  contain  truth. 
And  thus  I  return  to  what  I  regard  as  of  primary 
importance  in  a  boy's  religion — reality;  and,  begin- 
ning with  it,  I  would  pass  on  to  two  other  factors  in 
healthy  boyish  religious  life — naturalness  and  sense 
of  honor. 
Reality  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  state  this. 

In  teaching  religion  you  must  be  true.  A  boy's  heart 
knows  the  true  ring,  and  he  knows  the  false.  He  does 
not  mince  matters.  He  calls  a  true  man  "a  brick" ;  a 
false  one  ' '  a  humbug. ' '  He  is  always  effective  if  not 
academic  in  his  characterizations.  He  looks  for 
religion  in  real  life,  and  he  takes  every  word  upon 
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it  to  this  test— "Do  they  live  that?"  Let  a  hoy  find 
you  out  as  deliberately  insincere,  and  either  of  two 
things  will  happen;  he  will  leave  you  and  find  true 
religion  somewhere,  or  he  will  leave  religion  as  a 
sham,  and  become  your  companion  who  does  not  trust 
you.  Reality,  sincerity,  are  essential  to  religious  in- 
fluence over  a  bo3^  A  boy's  most  usual  question  is, 
"Do  you  mean  it?"  He  hates  hypocrisy:  and  he  has 
a  very  quick  instinct  that  can  tell  when  a  speaker 
on  religion  is  talking  because  he  has  to  say  something, 
or  because  he  has  something  to  say. 
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Edward  Thring — that  master-mind  and  master 
teacher — once  said,  "No  falseness  in  the  working  plan 
in  or  out  of  school  can  make  boys  true.  Whatever  is 
professed  must  be  done."  And  it  is  emphatically 
true  that  we  must  teach  our  boj's  what  we  believe 
truly,  we  must  tell  them  frankly  if  w^e  do  not  know. 
It  may  be  years  before  the  full  efi^ect  of  our  teaching 
is  seen  in  their  lives;  but  "let  patience  have  her  per- 
fect work. ' '  Only  be  true  :  do  not  go  one  iota  beyond 
the  truth  as  you  know  it  in  Jesus,  and  encourage  in 
them  a  fearless,  frank,  outspokenness  in  all  religious 
matters  in  a  spirit  of  real  reverence.  When  we  make 
a  mistake  we  must  own  it,  frankly,  truthfully.  I 
would  then  say,  adapting  Mrs.  BrowTiing: — 

"By  your  truth  they  shall  be  true, 

Ever  true  as  boys  of  yore, 

And  their  yes,  once  said  to  you, 

Shall  be  yes  for  evermore." 

Be  natural.    A  ])oy  is  a  boy — not  a  man,  but  don't     Naturalness 
tell  him  this;  it  offends  his  quaint  and  happy  waking 
dream.    lie  likes  to  be  called  "man" ;  he  prefers  "old 
man."     Still  he  is  a  boy,  with  a  boy's  openness  of 
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mind,  and  readiness  to  impression,  and  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  especially  in  all  matters  religious, 
naturalness  be  present.  This  is  closely  akin  to 
reality :  but  it  is  not  quite  the  same.  I  place  it 
separately  because  of  its  importance.  If  religion 
cannot  be  natural  when  a  boy  meets  it,  he  will  turn 
away  from  it.  His  quick  ear  detects  every  tone  that 
is  insincere  and  "put  on":  and  then,  it  requires  the 
veriest  trifle  to  take  his  attention  away  altogether. 
In  all  religious  speaking,  the  suggestion  of  unnatural- 
ness  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  power.  A  "pulpit 
voice,"  a  "whine"  at  prayer,  are  unnatural  and 
offensive.  Older  people  dislike  it.  Boys  despise  it 
or  laugh  at  it. 

This  feature  of  their  mental  life  is  splendidly 
hopeful.  They  hate  cant.  They  have  their  own 
expressive  and  peculiar  language  for  it — slang,  truly, 
but  not  slang  for  them — they  call  it  "pi-talk"  or 
"pi-jaw."  Here  I  wish  to  utter  a  caveat  against  two 
dangers :  on  the  one  hand,  of  being  afraid  of  slang  in 
quiet  religious  talk,  on  the  other,  of  cultivating  it  as 
though  it  were  a  boy's  only  language.  Both  dangers 
are  real.  The  safeguard  is  in  letting  a  healthy  rever- 
ence have  full  play.  Some  phrases  pass  their  lips 
without  a  thought — and  to  rebuke  then  and  there  is 
to  quench  their  spirit.  They  had  not  thought  of  it 
as  wrong;  now  they  think  of  nothing  else.  I  have 
seen  something  of  boys  when  the  light  of  God's  love 
in  Jesus  Christ  was  flashing  upon  their  soul,  and 
while  of  themselves  they  speak  in  no  measured  terms, 
as  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  the  wildest,  happiest- 
hearted  little  chap  becomes  at  once  reverent  if  the 
talk  is  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Let  religious  talk  be  spontaneous.  Do  not  force 
it  on.     If  you  do  it  because  you  have  to  do  it,  your 
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boy  knows  that  before  you  begin.  We  may  have  to 
wait  long ;  then  have  faith  in  God :  He  leadeth  His 
own  by  a  way  they  know  not.  There  is  danger  m 
delay,  you  say.  Yes,  and  there  is  as  great  danger  in 
pressing.  (Oh,  if  I  could  say  nothing  more  than 
this,  I  should  be  content  that  you  should  carry  it 
alone  away !)  Tell  a  boy  that  he  is  making  a  mistake 
in  putting  off :  but  do  not  rub  that  in,  it  only  hardens 
his  heart.  Above  all,  do  not  let  his  emotions  run 
away  with  him.  A  boy  is  a  sensitive,  tender  little 
spirit.  Beneath  all  his  radiant  happiness  and  sub- 
dued joys,  there  is  a  quickly  developing  little  life, 
and  on  that  life  every  tiniest  experience  is  making  its 
eternal  mark.  The  day  will  dawn  when  he  will  be 
surer  of  himself;  when  he  will  be  held  to  truth  by 
what  you  were;  when  one  short  talk,  clearly  printed 
upon  his  memory,  will  be  of  more  value  than  fifty 
futile  repetitions  of  a  thing  he  did  not  himself  know. 

One  word  as  regards  church  and  religion.  If  the 
minister  be  a  good  man,  the  boys  will  go  willingly — 
but  example  here  is  foremost.  Go  yourselves,  and  do 
not  in  their  hearing  speak  slightingly  of  worship — do 
not  do  it  at  all.  One  thing  abides  in  my  mind — I 
never  heard  my  father  say  a  single  word  derogatory 
to  any  minister,  nor  speak  lightly  of  any  service  of 
God.  Be  natural,  Sunday  and  Saturday  alike,  and 
above  all,  let  your  joy  be  natural.  Nothing  is  so 
contagious  as  joy;  sunny  days  make  bright  faces; 
sunny  people  make  bright  homes;  and  if  religion  be 
our  chief  joy,  "God  the  gladness  of  our  joy,"  our 
boys  will  long  to  know  Him  better. 

One  more  point  remains  of  those  set  before  me. 
"Where  is  the  l)oy  most  sensitive  to  the  claims  of 
religion  upon  him?  A  young  boy — there  are  excep- 
tions of  course,  I  am  speaking  in  general — is  most 
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open  upon  the  side  of  his  sense  of  honor.  Home  is 
the  birthplace  of  that  sense — school  is  its  foster- 
mother.  A  boy  who  does  not  stand  up  for  his  school 
is  a  poor  creature.  Esprit  de  corps  is  essential  to 
high  character.  A  boy's  hardest  word  of  reproach  to 
"another  boy  is  "sneak."  We  are  told  that  this  sense 
of  honor  is  a  matter  of  morality,  not  of  religion.  I 
admit  the  positive,  I  do  not  admit  the  negative  state- 
ment: it  is  a  matter  of  morality,  but  morality  and 
religion  ought  not  to  be  divorced.  This  sense  of 
honor  is  an  avenue  by  which  a  boy  will  find  himself 
led  suddenly  or  by  slow  stages  near  to  Christ.  And 
first  of  all,  anything  which  tampers  with  a  boy's 
honor  is  utterly  bad.  The  habit  some  people  have  of 
encouraging  telling  of  tales  by  one  upon  another  cuts 
at  the  root  of  honor,  and  weakens  a  boy's  character. 
Digressing  for  a  moment,  may  I  illustrate  from  the 
life  of  a  friend  of  mine  what  cultivation  of  honor 
does  among  men?  My  friend  is  an  employer  of 
labor.  Going  through  his  works,  he  saw  a  man 
doing  nothing:  as  his  master  approached,  the  man 
pretended  to  be  doing  something.  My  friend,  turning, 
said,  *'If  you  ought  to  be  doing  nothing,  continue 
doing  it  when  I  come :  if  you  ought  to  be  working, 
work  when  I  am  not  there. ' '  That  principle,  steadily 
applied,  put  the  workers  on  their  honor;  now  every 
one  does  his  best  work  truly  and  constantly.  You  see 
my  point?  Trust  a  boy,  appeal  to  his  honor,  and  he 
will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  rise  to  the  trust  and 
responsibility.  Then  comes  the  higher  claim.  A 
higher,  holier  One  is  putting  him  upon  his  honor. 
Every  time  his  heart  leaps  up  with  ambition  to  be 
noble,  every  time  his  heart  beats  faster  when  he 
reads  of  brave  men  doing  noble  deeds  or  sees  a 
chivalrous  thing  done,  it  is  Christ  speaking  to  him. 
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Tell  him  that.  Connect  all  nobility,  all  moral 
grandeur,  all  truth,  all  purity,  with  Christ.  Then  ask 
him  to  "follow  Christ." 

When  you  have  a  boy's  trust,  you  can  do  almost 
anything  with  him.  If  you  have  not  that,  you  need 
not  try  to  influence  him.  A  boy  is  a  little  hero-wor- 
shipper; if  you  are  his  hero, — and  his  father  is  his 
hero,  his  mother  his  heroine  enthroned  in  his  heart, 
unless  they  abdicate  that  throne, — thank  God  for  it, 
and  ' '  keep  thyself  pure ' '  and  patient.  Show  that  you 
trust  him,  and  do  not — even  if  you  are  a  little  unsure 
of  him — try  to  find  him  out.  Above  all,  do  not  change 
your  method  with  him  everj'-  month ! 

In  this  connection,  I  refer  to  a  practice  of  which  I 
find  it  difficult  to  speak  in  measured  terms.  Boys 
call  it  "tackling."  Those  who  do  it  call  it  "personal 
dealing."  Who  is  to  do  it?  Would  you  trust  your 
child  to  the  hands  of  any  "quack"  in  medicine?  It 
is  oftenest  quacks  in  religion  who  do  this  work.  They 
have  outgrown  a  boy's  point  of  view.  They,  with  sin 
heavy  on  their  own  conscience,  have  found  in  Christ  a 
Saviour,  and  forget  that  a  boy's  sense  of  sin  is  differ- 
ent. He  looks  upon  Jesus  as  a  Leader,  Commander 
and  Friend ;  the  deep  sense  of  sin  usually  belongs  to 
a  later  stage.  Often  the  "tackier"  does  his  work  in 
ways  that  are  to  a  boy's  mind  dishonorable.  He 
gets  the  boy  into  a  corner,  and  lectures,  or  "jaws" 
him.  He  fondly  imagines  that  the  boy  is  listening  to 
him,  whereas  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
the  boy  is  busy  planning  how  to  escape.  It  is  not 
only  useless,  it  is  mischievous. 

Coercion  works  havoc  with  a  boy's  religious  life. 
Treat  him  honorably.  Be  always  open  to  speak  of 
religion  to  him  and  with  him.  But  while  willing  to 
meet  him  half  way,  let  him  come  half  way  to  meet 
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you.  Forcing  means  failure,  and  he  scorns  anything 
that  even  seems  like  "  underhandedness. "  He  has  a 
keen  sense  of  honor.  Ay,  and  this  is  my  conviction 
and  my  faith — deep  in  a  boy's  heart,  when  he  has 
learned  in  early  days  of  Jesus,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a 
secret  shrine ;  there,  carefully  curtained  off  by  a  holy 
reserve,  is  that  Jesus  Whom,  in  his  deep  heart,  he 
knows  and  loves.  He  may  lock  the  outer  door  of  that 
holiest  of  holies,  and  leave  it  alone  so  long  that  you 
think  he  has  forgotten  it,  but  it  is  not  so;  that  door 
will  open  again,  probably  from  the  inside,  and  to  his 
waiting  soul  "God  stands  revealed  as  the  God  of 
Salvation." — [From  ''The  Parents'  Review,"  London, 
by  permission.^ 
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THE  CHURCH  LIVING  WITH  ITS  CHILDREN* 

WILLIAM    BYRON    FORBUSH,    Ph.    D.,    Litt.    D. 
Author  of  "The  Masters  of  Tomorrow" 

ARALLEL  with  the  work  of  the  Sunday  without  *^^  °° 
schools  of  the  church  there  has  gradually  expression 
been  growing  up  in  our  larger  churches  a 
chain  of  social  clubs  and  classes  which,  in 
the  best  organized  churches,  constitute  a  com- 
plete church  institute.  There  are  diverse  needs  which 
have  created  this  machinery.  In  crowded  communi- 
ties there  is  the  need  for  wholesome  physical  exercise 
and  free  play.  In  the  sparsely  settled  regions  the 
children  need  more  sociability  and  fun.  In  many  of 
the  larger  towns  there  are  no  night  schools,  and  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools  has  little  relation 
with  the  future  vocations  of  the  pupils.  In  meeting 
all  of  these  needs  the  recognition  is  coming  that  one 
cannot  educate  a  boy  or  girl  religiously  without  edu- 
cating the  whole  child,  and  there  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  religious  educators  to  reach  the  child  upon 
more  than  the  devotional  or  passive  side  of  his  na- 
ture. There  is  also  the  growing  realization  that 
"Character  is  caught,  not  taught,"  and  that  there 
is  more  religious  nurture  in  a  hearty  association  be- 
tween teachers  and  scholars  in  work  or  play  or  kind 
deeds  than  there  is  in  studying  the  Bible.  Most  of 
all,  the  old  pedagogical  maxim  is  being  remembered, 
"No  impression  without  expression,"  and  it  is  felt 

•From  "The  Coming  Generation,"   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  Copy- 
right, 1912. 
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to  be  actually  immoral  to  teach  religion  without  at 
the  same  time  undertaking  to  see  that  the  child  prac- 
tices religion.  While  religion  must  be  practiced  by 
the  child  chiefly  in  his  home  and  school,  he  may  more 
distinctly  undertake  even  there  his  religious  life,  if 
he  is  given  some  practice  in  pleasant  co-operation 
with  others. 
Parties  The  earliest  endeavors  to  meet  these  needs  con- 

sist often  in  the  Christmas  festivities  and  other 
parties,  given  to  the  youngest  classes  by  the  Sunday 
school.  As  everybody  knows,  a  party  is  a  place  where 
children  eat  ice  cream  and  cake,  and  usually  play 
some  games.  These  simple  festivities  are  often  the 
earliest  introduction  to  social  life  for  children,  and 
have  an  immediate  and  even  permanent  moral  effect 
upon  attendance  and  interest,  which  is  proverbial. 
These  parties  should  always  consist  of  carefully 
graded  groups,  where  big  rough  boys  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  pleasure  of  little  children.  Thus 
conducted  they  are  as  charming  to  their  leaders  as 
they  are  to  the  children  themselves.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary how  fond  children  are  of  playing  the  old, 
old  games,  and  how  they  revert  to  them  upon  each 
new  occasion  with  ever  fresh  enthusiasm, 
story  hours  WTien  a  party  becomes  a  continuous  institution 

it  is  often  called  a  "story  hour."  An  hour  a  week, 
just  before  dusk  or  on  a  hot  summer  afternoon,  given 
to  an  alternation  of  lively  games  and  quiet  story 
telling,  makes  a  memorable  effect  in  the  child's  life, 
and  in  the  city  especially  relieves  both  the  tedium 
of  the  child's  own  monotony  and  of  the  weariness  of 
his  mother.  The  skilled  leader  will  gradually  work 
out  a  cycle  of  games,  educative  to  the  different  senses 
and  calling  upon  the  exercise  of  the  simple  courtesies 
and  of  deeds  of  chivalry,  while  the  story,  as  we  are 
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coming  to  know,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  and 
inspiring  methods  of  moral  education.  There  can  be 
no  more  charming  sight,  while  the  children  are  cool- 
ing off  and  quieting  down  after  a  riotous  game,  than 
to  see  them  clustered  upon  the  floor  about  a  story 
teller  who,  with  a  magician's  power,  is  holding  their 
rapt  attention  and  leaving  in  their  eager  minds  the 
deposit  of  refining  thoughts  and  heroic  memories.  The 
repetition  of  favorite  stories  with  careful  attention 
to  the  child's  curious  liturgical  desire  for  the  use 
of  exactly  the  same  language,  gives  permanence  to 
the  impressions  which  were  first  made. 

The  next  step  in  the  social  organization  of  children  The  Junior 
is  usually  what  is  called  "The  Junior  Society."  This  ^°''*^*^ 
is  a  club  of  boys  and  girls,  generally  in  the  junior  de- 
partment of  a  Sunday  school,  of  ages  between  nine 
and  twelve,  which  most  often  meets  for  an  hour  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  When  least  effective,  it  is  a  sort 
of  second  Sunday  school,  or  often  worse,  a  simplified 
church  service  with  a  sermonette;  but  at  its  best  it 
involves  ingenious  and  even  dramatic  methods  of 
teaching  the  Bible,  inspiring  instruction  in  the  heroism 
of  missions,  some  simple  and  wholesome  expressions 
of  religious  desire  on  the  part  of  the  children  in  the 
way  of  songs,  dialogues,  recitals  and  informal  con- 
ferences; and  then,  best  of  all,  reports  of  kindnesses 
actually  accomplished  by  the  committees  and  groups 
of  children,  who  have  been  delegated  for  such  mis- 
sions. The  step  is  not  far  from  these  societies  to 
organizations  like  the  Sunshine  Society  and  the 
King's  Daughters,  usually  composed  entirely  of 
girls  a  little  older,  and  generally  meeting  some  week 
day  afternoon  after  school.  Sometimes  groups  of  boys 
and  girls  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  are  or- 
ganized as  old-fashioned  missionary  bands  or  as  in- 
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termediate  societies  of  CRTistian  Endeavor.  The 
tendency,  however,  during  tho^  years  when  boys 
are  entirely  indifferent  to  girls,  and  are  so  much 
more  noisy  and  uncontrollable,  is  to  organize  the  boys 
and  girls  separately.  The  girls  become  King's  Daugh- 
ters, and  for  the  boys  there  is  a  variety  of  church 
clubs. 

Special  organizations  for  girls  in  churches  have 
existed  for  a  longer  time  and  have  been  more  fully 
developed  than  those  for  boys. 

The  typical  Mission  Band  is  usually  either  pre- 
dominately or  entirely  a  girl's  society,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally under  the  auspices  of  the  national  denomina- 
tional women's  missionary  organization,  and  is  almost 
always  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of,  and 
in  imitation  of  the  women's  missionary  organization 
of  the  local  church.  These  mission  bands  have  usually 
about  the  same  simple  program,  which  is  excellently 
adapted  for  girls  who  are  in  the  secondary  school 
period.  The  session,  which  is  generally  some  after- 
noon, after  school,  opens  with  short  devotional  exer- 
cises. There  is  some  instruction  about  missionary 
work,  prepared  from  one  of  the  many  excellent  hand- 
books for  the  purpose,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time 
is  spent  in  sewing.  There  is  pleasant  social  inter- 
course, sometimes  light  refreshments,  and  the  season 
usually  closes  with  a  girls'  bazaar. 

The  King's  Daughters  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  Mission  Bands  in  its  actual  work.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  silver  cross  and  the  motto  "In  His 
Name,"  the  inter-denominational  affiliation,  and  the 
work  is  sometimes  more  distinctly  for  local  philan- 
thropy than  for  foreign  missions. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
Sunshine  Society,  whose  title  suggests  its  purpose — 
personal  as  well  as  co-operative  deeds  of  kindness. 
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One  popular  department  of  the  work  of  these  two 
organizations  is  a  Flower  Mission  to  hospitals  and 
the  ' '  Shut-ins. ' '  Another  is  a  ' '  Go-cart  Club, ' '  which 
being  interpreted  means  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  girls  to  relieve  tired  mothers  by  taking  care  of 
their  babies  afternoons.  Another  expression  of  kind- 
ness, suitable  for  older  girls,  is  that  of  co-operating 
with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  in 
helping  entertain  working  girls  on  the  day  outings. 

The  Queens  of  Avilion,  which  originated  as  a 
sister  society  to  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  has 
the  attraction  of  the  elements  of  mystery  and  poetry, 
a  simple  ritual  and  the  charming  thought  that  the 
girls,  who  are  supposed  to  represent  a  revival  of  the 
queens  of  the  Celtic  Paradise,  endeavor  to  express 
in  their  lives  that  noble  conception  of  womanhood 
as  the  healer  and  companion  of  the  bravest  and 
noblest  of  mankind.  There  is  a  favorable  opportunity 
in  this  organization  for  the  natural  inculcation  of 
ideals  of  purity  and  womanliness,  together  with  the 
exercise  of  the  housewifely  and  artistic  virtues  which 
were  appropriated  by  the  noble  ladies  of  those  legen- 
dary times. 

Many  churches  are  finding  that  girl  choirs  have 
a  refining  and  helpful  influence  as  truly  as  do  choirs 
of  boys,  and  recently  the  opportunity  of  the  camp 
as  an  occasion  of  fellowship,  and  thus  of  prepara- 
tion for  united  endeavor  in  the  fall  and  winter,  is 
being  successfully  adopted.  The  response  of  girls  to 
efforts  to  bring  them  together  socially  is  less  intense 
than  that  of  boys,  and  the  periods  of  diverse  in- 
terests are  less  marked.  Girls  seem  to  be  more  in- 
clined to  form  cliques  than  do  boys,  and  this  ten- 
dency doubtless  must  be  recognized  to  some  extent, 
yet  it  is  usually  found  feasible  to  unite  two  or  more 
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cliques  in  one  inclusive  organization  in  which  all 
co-operate,  although  there  may  be  several  sets  of 
"chums."  The  service  of  such  wisely  guided  fem- 
inine societies  in  postponing  the  interests  in  boys 
and  in  dignifying  the  tone  of  properly  chaperoned 
parties,  is  often  a  most  needed  and  wholesome  one. 
Emphasis  upon  the  physical  side  of  life  through  the 
gymnasium,  the  choir  and  the  camp,  is  a  wise  way  of 
fending  off  the  "silly  age"  to  as  late  a  period  as 
possible.  The  responsibility  of  the  church  in  guid- 
ing and  guarding  and  keeping  pure  and  sweet  the 
first  friendships  of  boys  and  girls  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated. 

No  doubt  the  strongest  moral  influence  in  or- 
ganizations in  the  church  for  either  boys  or  girls  is 
that  of  personal  example,  and  pastors  and  church 
leaders  cannot  be  too  careful  nor  patient  in  the 
search  for  virile,  generous-hearted  men  and  sensible 
matrons,  who  shall  appreciate  the  responsibility  and 
privilege  of  taking  charge  of  the  social  life  of  the 
young  people  of  the  church. 

o?^Ten^^*^^°^  ^^®  ^^  ^^^  most  ingenious  methods  of  furnishing 

young  boys  sociability,  manual  training  and  the  im- 
pulse of  generosity  is  seen  in  the  organization  called 
"The  Captains  of  Ten,"  originated  by  Miss  A.  B, 
Mackintire,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  already  con- 
ducted by  her  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  one 
church.  In  this  club  the  boys  in  different  grades  are 
given  instruction  during  three  of  the  afternoon 
periods  of  each  month  in  raffia  work,  cardboard  sloyd, 
whittling,  carving  and  cabinet  work.  Then  all  this 
fine  exactness,  neatness  and  honesty,  that  are  taught 
by  the  education  of  the  hands,  are  cro\\Tied  on  the 
fourth  afternoon  of  the  month,  by  the  sympathy  and 
generosity   which   come   from   learning   to   have    an 
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interest  in  others.  The  work  of  each  year  is  brought 
to  a  climax  by  an  entertainment.  Then  the  boys 
act  as  hosts  through  an  evening  and  realize  the  priv- 
ilege of  entertaining  their  older  friends. 

The  entertainment  given  by  "The  Captains  of 
Ten"  have  been  of  a  very  high  character.  The  dra- 
matic material  which  they  use  has  been  either  orig- 
inated or  adapted  by  their  leaders.  This  suggests 
the  remark  that  a  much  wider  and  better  use  might 
be  made  of  the  universal  but  neglected  dramatic  in- 
stinct among  boys  and  girls.  Instead  of  vulgar  mock 
trials  or  the  common  Mrs.  Jarley's  Wax  Works,  they 
might  engage  in  dramatic  scripture  recitals,  in 
tableaux  of  fine  poems,  and  in  the  carrying  out  in  a 
natural  way  of  the  juvenile  parts  of  simple  dramas. 
The  social  settlements  have  blazed  the  way  in  show- 
ing that  often  the  children  in  the  slums  are  capable 
of  worthy  achievement  in  such  directions. 

In  dividing  off  the  lively  boys  under  fourteen,  s°y  sconts 
many  churches  are  making  use  of  the  popular  Boy 
Scouts  movement.  This  is  already  too  familiar  to 
need  a  detailed  description,  but  some  of  its  values 
may  here  be  emphasized.  It  is  a  wholesome  effort 
to  take  bo3's,  the  majority  of  whom  in  America  to- 
day live  in  city  conditions  and  have  lost  many  of 
their  instincts  for  outdoor  life,  back  to  the  woods 
and  the  campfire,  to  develop  resource  in  emergencies, 
to  make  them  handy  and  agile,  to  give  them  some- 
thing better  than  the  hysterical  watching  of  athletic 
sports  in  which  other  people  compete,  and  to  re- 
store to  them  the  nobility  of  individual  prowess.  It 
is  a  method  of  recreation  which  centers  in  cam.p  out- 
ings and  there  teaches  all  kinds  of  woodcraft  pur- 
suits. It  gives  its  honors  by  scientific  standards,  and 
in  its  strifes  the  boys  contend,  not  with  each  other, 
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but  with  themselves,  with  their  own  record,  with  time 
and  space,  and  with  the  forces  of  nature.  The  gen- 
eral desire  of  boys  for  glory  is  satisfied  by  decora- 
tions, which  are  distinctive  and  speak  a  language  of 
their  own,  and  which  no  boy  can  wear  without  mak- 
ing a  record  for  himself.  While  the  original  move- 
ment was  not  religious,  in  the  sense  of  being  sec- 
tarian, yet  each  religious  organization  can  add  re- 
quirements for  the  coveted  decorations,  such  as  Sun- 
day school  and  church  attendance,  knowledge  of  the 
Sunday  school  lessons  and  acts  of  helpfulness  within 
the  church  circle.  The  Boy  Scouts  organization  has 
been  somewhat  discredited  by  those  who  have  yielded 
to  the  fever  to  make  it  spectacular  and  who  would 
bring  the  boys  into  undesirable  notoriety,  but  its 
return  to  nature  is  entirely  wholesome  and  needful. 

There  is  a  modification  of  the  scouting  idea  rep- 
resented in  the  organization  called  The  Brotherhood 
of  David,  in  which  the  boys  represent  the  com- 
panions of  David  in  exile  and  prepare  themselves  for 
kingship  by  the  activities  which  scouting  has  made 
familiar.  This  organization  is,  perhaps,  more  adapt- 
able to  winter  time,  because  the  "cave"  where  the 
boys  meet  may  be  a  room  in  the  church,  where  there 
is  more  opportunity  for  dramatic  exercise  than  in 
the  original  scouting  project,  and  the  fraternity  is 
somewhat  emphasized. 

The  Boys'  Brigade  has  had  a  long  and  useful 
career,  although  it  is  not  so  prominent  today  as 
formerly.  Probably  it  does  not  include  so  many 
educative  features  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  some  other 
plans,  but  it  does  make  an  immediate  appeal  to 
large  groups  of  boys;  and  especially  among  street 
boys,  who  are  naturally  slovenly  and  do  not  have  a 
good  carriage,  it  produces  an  instant  and  rather  re- 
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markable  effect.  As  a  method  of  dealing  with  boys 
in  the  mass,  it  is  convenient. 

Boy  choirs  were  perhaps  originally  introduced  in 
churches  because  of  the  sweetness  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  ttie  church  music,  but  it  is  now  seen  that  they 
have  a  helpful  and  refining  effect  upon  the  boys 
themselves.  Among  lads  drawn  indiscriminately  from 
the  street,  it  is  estimated  that  over  75  per  cent  are 
capable  of  "making  good"  as  choir  singers,  under 
a  careful  leader  at  the  outset.  The  choirmaster  who 
will  begin  promptly  and  decisively  to  start  with  dis- 
tinctly boy  music,  nip  any  fooling  in  the  bud,  keep 
up  his  enthusiasm  and  always  have  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing ahead,  will  become  a  masterful  leader  of  groups 
up  to  the  time  when  their  voices  begin  to  change. 
Bringing  twenty  boys  into  the  choir  loft  will  also 
bring  twenty  more  boys  into  the  pews.  Besides,  the 
refining  effect  of  a  musical  training,  the  drill  in 
reverence  in  the  church  are  of  much  importance,  and 
the  continuance  of  a  group  of  boys  in  a  religious 
atmosphere  is  bound  to  produce  character.  Most 
churches  supplement  the  monotonous  drill  of  choir 
practice  by  giving  the  boys  outings  and  socials,  and 
the  best  leaders  give  their  boys  a  summer  week  in 
camp. 

Churches  which  appreciate  the  important  part 
that  a  well-trained  body  has  in  the  nurture  of  will 
power  and  the  making  of  efficiency  are  trying  to  plan 
physical  opportunities  for  their  boys  and  girls,  both 
for  winter  and  summer.  Young  people  appreciate 
even  the  most  meager  kind  of  a  gymnasium,  and  in 
low  and  cramped  quarters  some  splendid  work  is  be- 
ing done.  The  eagerness  of  our  young  people  for 
games  is  so  great  that  the  leaders  of  church  gym- 
nasiums have  tended  to  give  most  of  their  attention 
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to  play  rather  than  what  is  called  "body  building," 
and  so  extreme  are  we  Americans  in  our  devotion  to 
specialized  play,  that  just  now  basketball  seems  to 
have  monopolized  most  of  our  gymnasiums,  and  too 
often  the  creation  of  a  "representative  team"  for 
the  church  has  taken  a  too  disproportionate  atten- 
tion of  the  leaders  and  robbed  the  majority  of  their 
share  of  the  gymnasium  privileges.  The  best  train- 
ers insist  that  each  hour  of  games  shall  be  preceded 
by  a  short  but  vigorous  period  of  work  with  wands 
or  bells  or  poise  movements,  and  they  are  striving  to 
alternate  indoor  baseball,  volley  ball,  medicine  ball 
and  games  which  utilize  apparatus  with  basketball, 
while  they  insist  that  every  child  who  desires  shall 
have  his  due  share  of  time  upon  the  gymnasium  floor. 
The  churcii  No  less  important  than  the    gymnasium    is    the 

church  camp,  and  now  that  social  workers  are  realiz- 
ing how  inexpensively  a  good  camp  can  be  conducted, 
they  are  multiplying  everywhere.  Almost  always  it 
is  possible  to  secure  the  free  use  of  a  high,  wooded 
piece  of  land  near  water,  the  loan  of  boats  and  tents, 
and  the  leadership  of  intelligent  young  people  who 
are  good  swimmers,  know  something  about  cooking 
and  have  some  sense  of  discipline.  With  sensible  reg- 
ulations regarding  the  use  of  firearms  and  of  boats 
and  the  bathing,  there  is  no  trouble  about  safety. 
Boys  and  girls  can  generally  earn  the  small  amount 
of  money  which  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  week  of 
camp  life,  and  they  should  be  given  the  largest  share 
in  the  cooking  and  the  policing  of  the  tents  and 
grounds.  Some  degree  of  military  discipline  is  use- 
ful in  camp,  in  securing  a  real  program,  and  the 
division  of  labor  and  authority  in  emergencies.  There 
is  something  about  the  lure  of  tent  life  and  of  the 
campfire  and  of  the  return  to  the  earth,  the  water 
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and  the  uninterrupted  sky  which  softens  the  feelings, 
makes  the  heart  generous  and  turns  the  thoughts  to 
higher  things.  The  direct  religious  influence  of  the 
camp,  well  conducted  and  carried  on  with  a  sane, 
religious  motive,  is  incalculable. 

For  boys  between  thirteen  and  sixteen,  just  leav-  ^ng*'*^^thur 
ing  the  grammar  school,  and  during  the  first  two 
years  of  high  school,  there  is  no  more  popular  or- 
ganization than  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur.  Boys 
of  those  years  are  said  by  psychologists  to  be  in  the 
knightly  period,  and  it  is  just  then  that  they  re- 
spond to  the  ritual,  regalia  and  the  glamor  of  ex- 
clusiveness.  In  this  organization,  the  boys  claim  to 
fulfill  the  ancient  prophecy  of  King  Arthur  that  he 
would  return  to  earth  and  organize  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness.  The  boys  represent  themselves  to  be 
knights,  take  the  names  of  ancient  and  modern 
heroes,  pass  through  the  advancing  degrees  of  Page, 
Esquire  and  Knight,  reserve  "The  Siege  Perilous" 
for  their  own  heroes,  and  engage  in  "Tournament," 
usually  athletic,  and  "Quests,"  which  are  co-opera- 
tive deeds  of  kindness.  Their  leader,  of  course,  is 
Merlin,  Arthur's  hoary  counsellor.  The  organization 
is  not  secret,  but  private  from  boys  not  members.  It 
is  found  almost  entirely  in  churches,  and  is  now  the 
largest  boys'  fraternity  in  the  world.  The  chief  in- 
fluence of  the  order  is  the  fact  that,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  adult,  the  boys  actually  live  out  the 
knightly  life  together,  and  their  "gang"  spirit,  in- 
stead of  tending,  as  is  usual,  toward  the  ideals  of  the 
noisiest  or  most  dominant  boy,  which  are  probably 
lower  than  the  average,  are  lifted  toward  the  ideal 
of  the  best  manhood.  Without  any  preaching,  the 
clul)  becomes  a  group  of  well-intentioned  follows  do- 
ing wholesome  things.     The  plan  is  so  elastic  that 
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it  gives  opportunity  for  physical  activities,  special 
manual  work,  parliamentary  practice  and  visitations 
to  other  castles.  It  gives  us  an  antidote  to  the  high 
school  fraternity,  and  postpones  the  interest  of  the 
boys  and  girls,  by  keeping  them  apart  a  little  longer, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  exalts  the  purest  ideals  of 
womanhood.  Some  of  the  initiations  are  humorous, 
and  there  is  a  hearty  wholesomeness  about  the  whole 
thing  which  is  refreshing. 

More  and  more  as  night  schools  develop  and  public 
schools  broaden  there  is  less  necessity  for  the  con- 
ducting of  educational  classes  in  churches,  but  there 
are  still  places  where  church  people  find  it  necessary 
to  give  to  the  neglected  youth  of  their  communities, 
especially  the  working  boys  and  girls,  some  oppor- 
tunity for  evening  study.  These  classes  are  most 
likely  to  be  groups  studying  the  English  language 
and  composition,  doing  typewriting,  millinery,  dress- 
making and  woodwork,  as  well  as  clubs  for  parlia- 
mentary and  civic  practice.  They  point  the  way  to 
more  efficiency  in  the  public  schools  and  generally 
give  place  to  night  schools,  which  their  success  en- 
courages. 

The  latest  means  of  help  for  young  people  which 
crowded  city  conditions  are  forcing  into  being  is  the 
church  dormitory  for  boys  or  girls  lately  from  the 
country  or  working  for  small  wages.  A  few  are  al- 
ready in  existence  and  more  are  on  the  way.  They 
assist  the  transition  from  rural  to  city  life  under 
safe  auspices  and  enable  the  young  person  to  be- 
come self-supporting  under  good  homelike  influences. 
They  should  not  be  too  large  or  institutional,  and 
should  retain  the  atmosphere  of  a  college  dormitory. 
Incidentally,  they  guarantee  to  the  church  a  loyal 
body  of  young  workers  and  supporters. 
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As  boys  and  girls  grow  older  their  leaders  begin 
to  desire  to  have  them  enlist  in  service  for  others. 
This  is  brought  to  pass  among  the  girls  through  the 
King's  Daughters  and  similar  societies,  a  little  later 
sometimes  by  organizing  them  into  brides'  clubs,  sing- 
ing choruses,  sewing  circles,  and  then  later  by  taking 
them  into  the  women's  organizations  of  the  church. 
But  no  such  provision  seems  to  exist  for  boys.  The 
tendency,  even  of  the  social  work  of  the  church,  is 
to  make  them  partakers  rather  than  partners,  to 
make  them  lean  rather  than  to  encourage  them  to 
lift.  Selfishness  is  actually  encouraged  by  much  so- 
cial work.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  church  has 
failed  in  its  social  side  at  just  the  point  where  the 
Sunday  school  has  often  failed,  and  thus  when  the 
boys  are  leaving  Sunday  school  is  the  time  when  the 
church  seems  to  lose  the  power  to  interest  them  in 
social  directions.  A  few  young  men  can  be  utilized 
as  ushers,  Sunday  school  teachers  and  officers,  but 
much  church  work  is  not  man's  size,  and  the  drear- 
iness of  the  social  atmosphere  of  many  churches  is 
a  sore  contrast  to  the  public  places  of  amusement 
and  play  which  beckon  to  the  young  man  on  every 
side.  The  gymnasium  and  the  camp  meet  the  social 
craving,  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  often 
able,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  hold  the  attention  of  such 
boys  as  are  fond  of  girls,  but  it  does  not  always  give 
them  a  large  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their 
manly  abilities. 

One  organization  which  is  attempting  to  meet  this 
need  in  a  unique  way,  is  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Tliis  organization 
distinctly  appeals  to  boys  only  upon  the  highest  side 
of  their  natures.  It  believes  that  the  young  men 
should  be  used,  not  amused.     Its  purposes  are  dis- 
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tinctly  two — the  living  of  a  life  of  devotion  and 
prayer,  and  the  attempt  every  week  to  help  some 
other  young  man  toward  the  church.  These  brother- 
hoods are  naturally  not  very  large,  but  their  leaders 
believe  that  they  are  permanent  and  potent.  It  is 
a  splendid  thing  to  have  in  any  church  such  a  group 
of  boys,  manly  and  generous,  who  are  not  only  try- 
ing to  win  others  to  the  church,  but  who  are  being 
trained  to  live  this  same  generous  life  in  the  com- 
munity when  they  become  men. 

In  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur  this  thought  of 
service  for  others  is  developed  in  the  Third  Degree, 
that  of  knighthood,  and  also  in  the  ranks  of  the 
"Peerage,"  which,  after  the  organization  has  lived 
for  a  while  and  a  clan  of  older  and  trained  boys  is 
evolved,  is  given  special  care  of  the  younger  ones 
and  of  deeds  of  service  in  connection  with  the 
church. 

The  Pilgrim  Fraternity  is  a  society  originated 
by  Professor  George  "W.  Fiske,  now  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, to  meet  this  same  need.  These  "Pilgrims" 
are  on  the  quest  of  service.  The  organization  is 
secret  and  is  intended  not  only  to  counteract  the 
high  school  fraternity,  but  directly  to  make  service- 
able men.  The  Roman  Church  has  its  great  secret 
guilds  and  fraternities,  the  Protestants  are  likely 
to  follow  with  societies  using  the  knightly  glamor. 
Many  of  the  Brotherhoods  of  men  in  the  churches 
are  now  welcoming  boys  as  young  as  eighteen,  and 
are  enlisting  them,  alongside  their  leaders,  in  the 
various  activities  of  these  organizations. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  organized, 
as  its  name  implies,  with  this  same  end  in  view.  While 
its  life  has  always  centered  in  the  devotional  meet- 
ing and  emphasis  has  been  made  continuously  upon 
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a  pledge  which  makes  daily  Bible  reading  and  prayer 
and  the  duty  of  weekly  vocal  expression  of  religious 
ideals  prominent,  yet  the  livest  societies  have  been 
those  which  have  actually  "endeavored."  While  the 
value  of  the  things  done  by  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  has  varied  in  different  places,  and  few  of 
them  have  been  strong  without  the  constant  super- 
vision of  pastors  or  other  adults,  yet  the  variety  and 
quantity  of  service  rendered  by  them  has,  no  doubt, 
been  prodigious.  Probably  the  most  wholesome  way 
of  enlisting  any  organization  of  young  people  in 
work  for  others  is  to  give  them  a  big  task.  There  is 
perhaps  nothing  which  is  more  challenging  than  to 
lay  upon  their  shoulders  the  concerns  of  an  entire 
institution.  Some  young  people's  societies  have  act- 
ually conducted  branches,  chapels,  missions,  and  even 
social  settlements,  and  the  effect  upon  the  members 
who  have  led  in  such  large  concerns  has  been  both 
intellectually  and  morally  most  inspiring. 

Not  all  churches  have  developed  such  an  elaborate 
system  as  has  been  described  in  this  chapter.  Few 
churches  have  the  leaders  or  the  opportunities  to 
do  such  varied  tasks.  The  ideal,  however,  for  every 
Christian  church,  with  due  regard  to  the  social  and 
religious  needs  of  its  young  people,  seems  to  be  that 
there  should  be,  for  every  grade  of  instruction  in 
the  church  school,  parallel  formal  or  informal  op- 
portunities for  social  intercourse  and  for  instruction 
and  exercise  in  service. 
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''The   short   cut   to   the  bram   cells   is   over   the   optic 
nerve.'' — Ihos.  A.  Edison. 

HE  doctrine  of  interest,  so  far  as  moral  edu-      '^H®i'^"»°'»e* 

'  .  Tital    interest 

cation  is  concerned,  is  of  chief  importance,  in  ™orai 
Interest  must  be  vital.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  interest  be  spontaneous  and  real. 
TVe  could  have  secured  strong  interest  in  these  visual 
lessons  \)y  using  photographs  of  unusual  and  startling 
incidents — an  ironworker  standing  on  his  head  on 
the  top  of  an  upright,  150  feet  from  the  street,  for 
example ;  but  mere  interest  is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  reaction  on  personal  conduct.  We  have  not 
attempted  to  use  the  moving  picture  for  moral  in- 
struction because  it  is  rare  that  the  right  kind  of  in- 
terest can  be  secured  thereby.  Interest  in  a  spectacle 
is  insufficient  for  moral  instruction.  If  we  should 
use  a  film  of  a  boy's  fight  in  our  lesson  on  "VThat 
people  think  about  boys'  fights,"  (which  as  it  is — 
an  argument  from  selected  moments  in  real  fights, 
supported  by  incidents  from  the  lives  of  gentlemen — 
does  influence  the  boys  profoundly),  we  should  make 
the  spectacle  so  "interesting"  that  the  boys  would 

'The  plan  of  this  institution  is  to  give  in  schools  and  homes 
Btereopticon  talks  on  various  moral  questions  which  arise  in  the 
minds  of  children,   and  are  never  very  clearly  answered  for  them. 
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clamor  to  have  the  "fight  show"  repeated,  and  would 
be  in  the  mental  state  of  the  prize  fight  "fan," 
who  merely  likes  to  "see  the  fight."  There  would 
be  real  interest,  but  not  vital  interest  in  morality. 
Vital  interest  makes  things  important  to  one's  self, 
and  a  reaction  in  conduct  follows — not  merely  think- 
ing talk,  but  also  quiet  meditation  with  self  as  the 
one  at  whom  one  is  thinking, 
toterest'*^  Observation   of   children   will    reveal    what    this 

vital  interest  is,  and  when  it  touches  topics  of  mor- 
ality. Teachers  who  are  good  at  "incidental  moral 
instruction"  are  quick  to  recognize  when  a  few  w^ords 
about  the  right  and  wrong  of  what  is  going  on  will 
have  influence,  and  they  do  not  break  in  with  advice 
and  moralizing  when  interest  is  not  centered  on  some 
phase  of  right  and  wrong.  But  let  the  child's  in- 
terest turn  to  the  morality  of  what  has  happened, 
and  direct  moral  instruction  is  effective,  because  it 
helps  to  solve  a  difficulty.  I  recall  observing  a 
boy's  fight  in  New  York  City — it  was  merely  to  see 
which  one  could  lick  the  other,  and  when  I  inquired 
the  cause,  the  winner  said,  "He  hit  me  in  the  jaw." 
"But  why  did  he  hit  you?"  With  contempt  for 
my  stupidity,  he  replied,  "How  do  I  know?"  He 
was  not  interested  in  morals,  but  simply  in  which 
could  lick  the  other.  But  the  boy  who  won  a  fight 
which  I  photographed  in  the  Boston  Common  dis- 
cussed the  right  and  wrong  of  it  with  me  for  twenty 
minutes.  The  boy  who  fought  him  was  a  thief,  and 
knew  that  this  boy  had  caught  him  stealing  vegetables 
from  farmers'  wagons,  and  had  been  telling  of  it. 
The  fight  grew  directly  out  of  a  ball  game,  but  the 
fight  was  provoked  on  purpose  to  create  fear  and 
"shut  him  up."  There  was  a  moral  phase  to  it 
which  the  boys  themselves  appreciated,  and  interest 
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in  my  discussion  of  the  episode  was  vital.  Vital  in- 
terest must  exist,  else  there  is  no  proper  reaction 
from  moral  instruction. 

It  would  be  a  gain  to  all  instruction  if  this  vital 
interest  could  exist  during  the  period  of  instruction, 
but  it  is  not  so  indispensable  in  other  instruction. 
The  problem  in  mathematics  may  be  artificial,  but 
there  is  a  puzzle  in  it,  and  there  is  intellectual  reac- 
tion to  this  on  the  part  of  the  child.  But  moral  in- 
struction is  not  successful  when  based  on  puzzle  in- 
terest. The  material  of  instruction  needs  to  be  of 
vital  moral  interest.  It  is  the  policy  in  this  visual 
instruction  in  morals  to  photograph  things  that  are 
observed  to  be  of  vital  interest  to  children  and  to 
use  this  as  the  principal  material  for  morality  les- 
sons. 

Vital  interest  can  be  secured  for  what  might  be 
called  secondary  material  for  moral  instruction,  that 
is,  affairs  in  the  world  of  adults,  if  the  relation  to 
this  primary  material  from  the  world  of  the  child 
is  immediate  and  obvious  to  the  child's  mind.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  before  experiment,  however, 
what  will  be  thus  regarded. 

The  necessity  for  vital  interest  compels  the  grad- 
ing of  these  morality  lessons,  but  not  in  accord  with 
the  established  school  classes.  Only  three  divisions 
seem  necessary,  the  principle  being  to  include  in  each 
division  formed  for  moral  instruction  all  boys  and 
girls  that  belong  together  as  natural  social  units. 
These  are  "small  children,"  "children,"  "boys  and 
girls."  Nothing  has  been  attempted  for  small  chil- 
dren ;  the  personal  element  in  moral  instruction  of 
this  grade  being  so  important  as  to  make  formal 
moral  enlightenment  difficult.  "Children"  includes 
the  4th,  5th  and  6th  grades:  "boys  and  girls"  in- 
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eludes  the  7th  and  8th  grades:  and  "youth"  includes 
all  high  school  pupils.  These  are  natural  divisions 
based  on  the  development  of  intelligence  and  in- 
terest in  matters  of  morality,  and  the  morality  les- 
sons are  graded  accordingly  in  pictures,  expression 
and  thought.  The  success  of  this  instruction  depends 
on  correct  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  ideas  and 
the  pictures  as  means  for  awakening  vital  interest. 

It  was  my  original  belief  that  pupils  would  ac- 
cept only  one  delivery  of  these  lessons,  and  only  one 
lesson  at  a  time ;  but  experience  has  proved  that 
vital  interest  depends  on  full  understanding  of  the 
personal  significance  of  the  pictures  and  the  argu- 
ment. One  high  school  boy  who  heard  "Thrift  in 
School"  twice,  said,  "I  did  not  get  it  the  first  time, 
but  I  did  the  second.  It  means  if  you  do  not  work 
hard  now,  you  will  not  amount  to  much  later  on." 
An  experiment  with  a  class  of  thirty  pupils  of  the 
Euchee  Indian  School,  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  was  carried 
through  on  the  following  plan : — 1st  session,  delivery 
of  entire  lesson  with  pictures;  2nd,  picture  review; 
3rd,  4th  and  5th  sessions  devoted  to  picture  review, 
the  pictures  being  discussed  in  these  review  sessions 
as  records  of  real  human  experience;  6th  session, 
redelivery  of  entire  text  with  pictures.  The  vital 
interest  of  pupils  grew  stronger,  session  by  session, 
and  the  serious  attention  given  the  second  delivery 
was  surprising.  Even  the  principal  of  the  school 
found  the  second  delivery  more  interesting  than  the 
first. 

The  following  exact  quotation  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  boy  of  ten  years,  just  after  hearing  "Boys' 
Fights,"  Mall  give  the  child's  wording  of  the  claim 
that  vital  interest  attaches  to  moral  instruction  when 
given  from  material  selected  from  reality,  and  vis- 
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ualized  so  as  to  make  possible  full  realization  of  its 
significance  on  the  part  of  pupils: — "I  always 
thought  a  moral  lesson  was,  you  know,  something  like 
a  scolding,  but  this  makes  it  the  most  interesting  of 
all — and  it  is  wonderful  how  it  soaks  in  deep." 

In  view  of  the  response  in  vital  interest  which 
has  been  secured  from  pupils  themselves,  it  has  been 
possible  to  outline  a  program  for  thorough  use  of 
visual  material  in  direct  moral  instruction.  I  am 
including,  as  a  part  of  this  article,  the  outline  for 
children's  instruction,  and  showing  also  the  cor- 
related moral  instruction  that  goes  with  it — that  is, 
the  full  program  for  moral  instruction  in  a  large  city 
system.     The  pedagogical  series  is  omitted : 

A  Program  for  Moral  Education  in  American 

Schools 

I.  3Ioral  Instruction — To  develop  definite  ideals 
and  produce  personal  convictions  as  to  right  and 
wrong. 

Special  Visual  Lessons  in  Morals 

To  be  Given  by  an  Expert  Special  Instructor 

1.  Topical — From  visualized  incidents  of  real 
life.  Stereopticon  lessons  on  such  topics  as  "Sports- 
manship," "Thrift,"  "Conduct  Becoming  a  Gentle- 
man," "Grown  Up,"  "Boys'  Fights,"  etc. 

Twenty  lessons  for  high  schools,  twenty  for 
older  pupils  of  the  grades,  and  twenty  for  younger 
children.  Five  visual  lessons  for  each  punil  each 
year,  with  "follow  up"  work,  selected  readings  and 
theme  writing. 

Topical  moral  instruction  correlates  with  the 
whole  of  moral  education  already  in  the  schools  to 
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give  it  definiteness,  strength  and  importance  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils. 

Moral  Instruction  by  All  Teachers 

2.  Incidental — Class  and  assembly  talks  about 
things  that  happen. 

3.  Personal — Admonitions  and  consultations  re- 
garding personal  conduct  and  life. 

4.  Suggestive — From  school  standards,  customs 
and  atmosphere,  from  group  standards,  such  as  "our 
set,"  "the  fellows,"  and  from  personal  example. 

5.  Class  reference  to  morality — From  regular 
lesson  material  in  all  subjects  when  appropriate. 

6.  Assigned  reading — Of  selected  literature,  deal- 
ing with  the  moral  problems  of  youth.  Class  discus- 
sion. 

II.  Moral  Trmning — To  give  experience  and 
form  habits. 

1.  In  school  work — Study,  recitation,  theme 
writing,  examinations,  etc. 

2.  In  school  requirements — Punctuality,  obe- 
dience, industry,  courtesy,  modesty,  etc. 

3.  In  school  undertakings — Sports,  societies, 
philanthropies,  etc. 

4.  In  personal  imitation — Of  teachers  and  lead- 
ers among  pupils,  and  of  characters  in  history  and 
literature. 

5.  In  fulfillment  of  standards — Personal,  school, 
society  group. 
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IX 

WISHING  AND  MORALS 

RUTH  CAMERON 

"Thinking  of  beautiful  things  we  know, 
Dreammg  of  things  that  we  mean  to  do 
All  complete  in  a  minute  or  two; 
Something  noble  and  grand  and  good 
Won  by  merely  wishing  we  conld."— Kipling. 

IRE  you  one  of  those  people  who  are  forever 
saying,  ' '  I  wish  I  had  this  or  that. "  "  I  wish 
some  one  would  die  and  leave  me  $10,000," 
"I  wish,"  etc.,  etc.?  If  you  are,  did  you 
ever  realize  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  im- 
morality of  wishing?  Probably  not.  But  there  is. 
Indeed,  I  think  wanting  to  have  things,  without  pay- 
ing for  them  in  coin  of  honest  labor  or  sacrifice,  or 
desert,  or  some  similar  specie  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
moralities in  the  world. 

It  is  this  attitude  which  stands  behind  half  the 
sins  and  follies  in  the  calendar.  The  thief,  the  se- 
ducer, the  gambler,  and  a  thousand  others,  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  desire  to  have  without  paying.  Then, 
too,  over  much  wishing  is  enervating.  It  has  some- 
what the  same  effect  upon  the  character  that  riding 
all  the  time  and  never  using  one's  legs  as  God  meant 
them  to  be  used  would  have  upon  the  body  muscles. 

Of  course,  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  wish- 
ing. There  is  the  light-hearted,  nonchalant  wish  that 
says  cheerfully,  "It  would  be  fun  to  have  one  of 
those  touring  cars  to  go  rushing  around  the  country 
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in,"  or  "Wouldn't  it  be  great  to  live  in  a  big  house 
like  that?" 

And  there  is  the  discontented,  unhappy  wish  that 
says  enviously,  "Oh,  dear,  I  wish  I  had  that  auto- 
mobile," "I  wish  I  had  his  money,"  "Why  can't  I 
have  a  chance  like  that?" 

The  first  kind  of  wishing  is  useless  and  harm- 
less if  not  indulged  in  too  much.  The  second  is  both 
useless  and  harmful. 

Wishing  is  only  allowable  when  it  grows  strong 
enough  to  become  a  motive  for  an  honest  attempt  at 
acquirement. 

Wishing  is  like  steam,  useless  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous when  allowed  to  escape,  but  capable  of  ac- 
complishing great  things  when  harnessed. 

Teach  your  children — and  incidentally  yourself 
if  you  need  it — not  to  say  "I  wish"  too  much. 

Teach  them,  in  more  concrete  terms,  of  course, 
that  labor  and  contentment  are  the  two  handmaidens 
of  happiness  and  that  neither  likes  the  company  of 
"I  wish." 
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WALTER  R.  SPALDING 
Head  of  the  Division  of  Music  at  Harvard  University 

|E  hear  so  often  the  outspoken  opinion  con- 
cerning us,  that  we  Americans  are  nothing 
but  a  practical  people,  entirely  given  up  to 
economic  development  and  to  the  utilization 
of  the  resources  of  the  earth  and  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  always  in  search  of  the  dollar  and  therefore 
entirely  lacking  in  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  that  a 
counter  statement  needs  to  be  insisted  upon.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  American  people  is  distinctly  one 
of  ideas,  hence  of  constantly  enlarging  ideals. 

There  are  many  proofs  of  this  assertion  patent 
to  all  who  have  the  discernment  to  look  for  them- 
selves. Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  all  is 
the  amazing  and  healthy  growth  in  the  popular  ap- 
preciation of  music,  by  far  the  most  ideal  of  the 
arts,  intangible  in  its  real  essence,  although,  like 
everything  else,  working  through  human  media,  which 
cannot  be  bought  or  sold  in  concrete  masses — the 
stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made,  and  yet  something 
for  which  the  American  people,  in  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers,  are  showing  a  real  hunger  and  in 
which  the  actual  creation  and  the  securing  of  an 
honest  democratic  approval  are  facts  no  longer  to 
be  ignored. 

Although  our  national  musical  ancestry  is  by  no 
means  so  short  as  is  often  supposed   (vide  the  very 
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interesting  researches  on  this  point  made  by  J.  Son- 
neck,  the  librarian  of  Congress),  the  period  of  our 
musical  life  which  would  merit  serious  consideration 
falls  well  within  a  century,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  prior  to  about  fifty  years  ago  the  art  of 
music  and  persons  in  any  way  connected  with  it  were 
looked  upon  with  distinct  suspicion.  Musicians  were 
considered  a  rather  effeminate,  demoralizing  class, 
to  be  discouraged  rather  than  upheld.  The  assump- 
tion was  that  they  were  chronic  victims  to  ill  con- 
trolled emotions. 

Thus  early  did  the  truth,  misapplied  as  it  was, 
manifest  itself  that  musicians  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves. They  are  not  through  any  fault  of  their  own, 
but  by  the  blessings  of  heaven,  and  the  sooner  musi- 
cians of  all  kinds  recognize  this  fact  and  the  cor- 
responding noblesse  oblige  involved,  the  more  artistic 
and  convincing  will  be  the  influence  on  their  fellow- 
men. 

Is  it  not  something  to  make  us  rub  our  eyes  in 
wonder  and  a  cause  for  the  greatest  encouragement 
that  this  prejudice  has  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
and  that  within  half  a  century,  to  speak  roughly, 
America  has  accomplished  sufficient  to  make  it  not 
absolutely  absurd  to  compare  her  musical  achieve- 
ments and  the  national  love  for  this  art  with  results 
which  it  has  taken  other  nations  from  five  to  seven 
centuries  to  work  out? 
Necessity  of  That  music  is,  in  many  respects,  the  greatest  of 

lieS^^^  the  arts,  needs  no  detailed  proof.  This  is  a  clear 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  eulogistic  remarks 
of  Shakespeare,  Browning,  Schopenhauer,  Walter 
Pater  and  Walt  Whitman — all  men  who  had  thought 
deeply  on  the  subject  and  who  had  weighed  their 
words. 
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In  our  new  and  necessarily  materialistic  civiliza- 
tion it  is  agreed  that  man  must  have  clothes  for  his 
body,  boots  for  his  feet  and  nourishment  for  his 
physical  apparatus,  but  we  are  only  gradually  becom- 
ing aware  that  we  have  also  imaginations  and  even 
aspirations,  uncertain  as  the  agreement  is  as  to  the 
exact  characterization  of  their  capabilities;  and  that 
they  must  be  regularly  fed  if  a  partial  development 
is  to  be  avoided  and  a  well  rounded  one  secured. 

The  best  and  most  available  food  for  the  soul  and 
imagination  of  man  is  music,  and  this  food,  like  other 
forms  of  nourishment,  should  be  utilized  and  enjoyed, 
not  on  a  few  casual  occasions  in  a  year,  but  every  day 
of  our  lives. 

Comparatively  few  people,  however,  are  aware 
that  music  is  one  of  the  greatest  educational  sub- 
jects— this  statement  being  made  in  full  knowledge 
of  the  danger  of  unqualified  superlatives,  and  imply- 
ing no  necessary  exclusion  of  such  important  subjects 
as  modern  science,  modern  languages,  English  litera- 
ture, the  classics,  etc.  For  in  music,  especially  if  it 
be  studied  in  its  grammatical  and  structural  aspects, 
a  direct  appeal  is  made  to  the  cultivation  of  the  im- 
agination, and  music  is  such  an  intensely  living  art 
that  even  the  most  sluggish  soul  must  take  fire  from 
the  contact. 

"We  frankly  ask  how  many  of  our  educational 
branches  in  the  customary  school  or  college  curricu- 
lum have  as  a  prime  requisite  the  awakening  of  the 
imagination?  Is  not  too  much  stress  laid  nowadays 
on  the  mere  acquisition  of  facts  as  such,  changing  as 
they  do  from  generation  to  generation?  "Where,  for 
instance,  are  many  of  the  so-called  facts  of  science 
which  were  laboriously  acquired  in  school  and  col- 
lege  twenty-five   years   ago? 
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Practical  The  Crying  need  of  education  of  today  is  a  wider 

Imagination*  and  deeper  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the  human 
imagination,  whether  applied  to  abstract  science,  to 
bridge  building,  to  music  and  the  other  arts,  to 
colossal  financial  operations,  or  what  not,  is  the  great- 
est power  in  the  world,  and  that,  in  no  figurative,  but 
in  a  thoroughly  practical  sense,  our  young  men,  one 
and  all,  must  be  taught  to  dream  dreams. 

Music,  furthermore,  derives  its  marvelous  potency 
as  an  educational  factor  by  reason  of  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  senses  and  mental  faculties  which  it  calls  into 
play.  Any  person  engaged  in  the  study  of  music  is 
certainly  employing  his  intelligence  and  imagination 
as  well  as  his  ears,  eyes  and  hands  (often  his  feet), 
his  good  taste,  his  sense  of  proportion,  and  very  often, 
all  at  once. 
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THE  CHILD  IN  MUSIC 

MARIE  HOFER 

T  is  not  my  intention  to  touch  upon  the 
thoughts  of  beauty  with  which  this  subject 
always  inspires  us,  or  to  repeat  the  noble 
sentiments  which  have  been  spoken  in  its  be- 
half, I  want  instead  to  touch  upon  its  constructive 
uses  in  the  work  of  mother  and  teacher. 

The  world  revels  today  as  it  has  never  done  be- 
fore in  the  full  fruition  of  music  as  an  art.  There 
are  pianos  and  musical  instruments  in  every  home. 
Voices  are  trained,  there  are  many  performers  of 
music.  Yet  there  has,  perhaps,  never  been  greater 
dearth  of  good  music  or  greater  need  of  it  in  the 
common  life.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  penalties  of 
civilization  that  in  proportion  to  the  power  to  ab- 
stract beauty  and  specialize  it,  do  we  lose  the  power 
of  natural  and  unconscious  participation.  Today  the 
tendency  is  to  set  apart  the  common  art  of  music  for 
specialization.  It  is  in  danger  of  being  entirely  given 
over  to  specialists.  We  are  bringing  up  a  race  of 
solo  performers.  It  needs  to  be  brought  back  into  the 
common  life.  What  was  nature  and  intuition  must 
now  become  conscious  doing,  in  order  that  it  may  re- 
tain its  value  for  all. 

We  say  the  commercialism  of  our  times  tends  to 
crowd  out  the  beautiful  natural  things  of  life  with 
the  artificial  and  unbeautiful.  The  high  buildings 
of  civilization  and  the  walls  of  conservatism  narrow 
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our  horizon  and  cramp  our  spiritual  outlook.  Educa- 
tion must  step  in  and  restore  to  us  our  birthright. 
Thus  as  a  counteraction  today,  we  place  the  special- 
ized materials  of  art,  constructive  work,  color,  clay, 
music,  freely  in  the  hands  of  the  school  children. 
Here  the  teacher  must  act  as  middleman  between 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  kingdoms.  Besides 
teaching  the  child  who  sits  in  the  school  benches  be- 
fore her  the  three  "R's"  and  the  necessary  rudi- 
ments of  education,  the  teacher  has  also  to  deal  with 
the  unknown  quantity  of  that  "other  child,"  the 
inner  child,  with  which  she  is  not  so  well  acquainted 
and  with  which  she  does  not  always  know  how  best 
to  cope.  This  is  the  child  of  imagination  and  feel- 
ing, the  creative,  originative  child.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  dull  or  defective  child,  or,  most  difficult  to  handle, 
the  precocious,  erratic  child  of  genius.  The  new  edu- 
cation endeavors  to  utilize  this  * '  unknown  quantity, ' ' 
which  so  commonly  runs  to  waste  and  mischief,  and 
aims  to  get  from  it  general  returns  for  the  good  of 
the  whole. 

To  utilize  the  child  in  song  for  a  period  does  more 
than  instruct  him  in  its  theory  or  its  art.  A  by- 
product of  interest  is  produced  which,  at  the  very 
least,  quickens  and  freshens  him  for  his  other  tasks. 
The  literature  of  the  songs  may  interpret  to  him  the 
sentiments  of  social,  natural,  industrial  and  civic  life. 
The  school  song,  as  no  other  medium,  may  foster  and 
fasten  into  very  nature  itself  the  noblest  experiences. 
"The  things  of  song  go  deep."  Words  and  thoughts 
associated  with  melody  remain  graven  in  the  mind 
when  more  important  data  vanish  away. 

Education  for  citizenship  is  as  old  as  history.  The 
use  of  the  arts  as  culture  studies  and  for  the  purpose 
of  moral  training  is  as  old  as  Plato.     What  shall  it 
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profit  us  if  we  train  the  wits  and  calculating  powers 
of  the  child  so,  mayhap,  he  becomes  thereby  a  sharper 
and  shrewder — ward  politician  (possibly) — with 
which  to  defeat  the  ends  of  progress?  To  this  end 
the  emotive  forces  of  the  child's  nature  need  to  be 
radiated.  The  American  citizen  of  the  future  needs 
to  be  a  feeling  as  well  as  a  thinking  being  in  order 
to  grapple  with  the  tremendous  situations  which  are 
forced  upon  him. 

The  new  sciences  of  psychology  and  sociology  have 
opened  fresh  paths  towards  broader  ideals  of  char- 
acter as  the  aim  of  education.  The  effort  of  the  think- 
ing mother  and  teacher  is  continually  directed  to- 
wards modifying  the  nervous,  inhibitive  tendencies 
of  our  present-day  child,  and  to  lead  him  out  into  or- 
derly and  rational  doing.  The  disciplining  of  a 
child's  affections,  his  will,  changing  his  caprice  and 
purely  emotional  values  into  steady  going  tendencies 
and  habits,  should  be  a  large  factor  in  training  for 
life.  The  American  child  is  alive  and  individual. 
He  needs  not  so  much  more  brains  as  better  control 
and  more  sympathetic  use  and  application  of  such 
as  he  has. 

All  the  revolutionary  methods  proposed  in  educa- 
tion call  for  the  vital  and  real  to  take  the  place  of 
the  dry  bones  of  the  past.  The  only  difficulty  is  that 
the  promoters  of  pedagogics,  are  usually  untrained 
in  art  and  of  the  purely  mental  type.  While  they 
acknowledge  the  use  of  music  in  a  cursory  sort  of 
way,  they  give  it  no  fundamental  place  in  their 
schedule  of  reform.  They  grant  its  diverting  powers 
for  a  period  of  relaxation,  but  would  hardly  consider 
it  a  serious  factor  in  child  training.  Consequently 
they  are  rearing  a  very  one-sided  structure,  which 
when  the  crucial  moment  in  moral  development  comes 
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is  continually  toppling,  or  the  art  element  is  left 
out  of  the  bargain  entirely  and  goes  over  unre- 
strainedly to  negative  influences.  Let  us  now  see 
what  some  of  the  claims  of  our  subject  might  be  from 
a  scientific  instead  of  a  sentimental  point  of  view. 

Music,  the  gift  of  the  gods  which  has  been  most 
freely  bestowed  upon  mortals — of  all  the  arts  the 
most  human,  the  most  personal,  the  most  direct  and 
vital  in  its  influence  upon  man,  most  subtle  and  far 
reaching  in  its  suggestion — what  shall  be  its  office  and 
place  in  our  work?  How  can  we  make  it  more  than 
mere  caprice  and  sentiment  when  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  child?  How  can  we  best  utilize  its 
noble  inheritance  which  is  at  our  command?  How, 
while  appealing  to  the  ear  with  the  pleasures  of  sound, 
can  we  preserve  fundamental  lessons  of  truth  and 
beauty  to  the  children? 

Music  makes  for  life,  for  motion,  for  movement. 
It  arouses  to  action.  It  stirs  to  thought.  No  one 
can  listen  impassively  to  the  commonest  strains.  It 
makes  for  morals  or  immorals  according  to  its  as- 
sociation. This  does  not  apply  merely  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  life.  The  mother  of  the  cultured  class  whose 
piano  is  strewn  with  cheap,  popular  music,  coon  songs, 
etc.,  is  somewhat  responsible  for  the  moral  caliber  of 
the  future  American  citizen.  Beginning  in  a  cry — 
an  exclamation — the  objective  result  of  emotion — 
music  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  direct  of  edu- 
cative mediums.  Sound  or  tone  when  presented  to 
the  ear  arouses  at  once  sensation,  a  condition  of  feel- 
ing or  emotion  through  sympathetic  vibration.  "When 
organized  into  regularly  recurring  beats  or  throbs, 
making  for  the  rhythmic  element,  we  have  a  great 
moving  power  to  whose  law  all  life  responds. 
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When  we  consider  it  from  the  interpretative  stand- 
point, we  find  that  the  same  elements  which  make 
for  expression  in  literature — dialogue,  impersona- 
tion, description,  comedy,  tragedy — picture  them- 
selves into  the  music  language  in  moods  sombre  and 
gay,  through  tones  high  and  low,  tonic  and  chromatic 
intervals,  major  and  minor  modes.  All  that  is  vital 
in  creation  furnishes  the  musician  with  motives — the 
moods  of  nature — the  seasons,  the  sunshine,  the 
moon,  the  clouds,  the  wind,  the  flight  of  a  bird,  the 
horn  of  the  hunter,  the  galloping  of  horses,  forest 
scenes,  the  rolling  of  the  ocean,  the  occupations  of 
men,  the  march  of  the  soldier,  the  mower  in  the  field, 
the  spinner  at  the  wheel.  Thus  in  rhythm  and  tone 
we  find  two  fundamental  modes  of  expression.  The 
language  of  sound  and  gesture  precedes  formulated 
language.  Every  sound  opens  a  door  to  conscious- 
ness, asks  a  question  and  demands  an  answer.  Every 
tone  tells  a  story;  every  song  is  a  whole  gallery  of 
pictures;  every  rhythm  can  be  an  activity.  A  song 
is  a  history ;  a  musical  composition,  if  a  good  one, 
represents  not  only  the  experience  of  one  man  but 
of  the  whole  human  race.  With  this  material  in 
hand,  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  ask  how  shall  we 
teach  children  to  love  good  music?  Rather  the  ques- 
tion, how  can  we  keep  them  from  loving  and  seeking 
the  best  for  its  own  sake — freely  appropriating  it 
and  embodying  it  in  their  lives? 

As  to  what  the  music  education  of  a  child  shall 
be,  we  have  had  no  normal  standard.  We  seem  to 
vibrate  between  the  extremes  of  too  much  or  none  at 
all.  We  say  children  have  talent  or  no  talent.  We 
either  start  a  child  in  his  musical  training  with  a 
distinct  view  of  making  an  artist  of  him  or  we  ignore 
hira  on  that  point  altogether.     So  far   we   have    no 
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middle  ground  which  considers  music  as  a  part  of  a 
child's  general  education  and  normal  development 
rather  than  an  art  to  be  especially  and,  alas,  too 
often,  superficially  cultivated. 

For  a  true  understanding  of  music  we  must  search 
below  the  surface  of  its  art.  As  in  literature,  the 
moods  of  music  lie  beneath  the  technicalities  of  its 
expression.  The  child  is  more  interested  in  the 
thought  than  in  the  vocabulary  through  which  it  is 
expressed.  To  be  sure,  a  lesson  in  notation  or  spell- 
ing-out process  may  be  made  an  interesting  story,  but 
it  is  not  the  story  of  music.  What  is  needed  in  the 
first  lessons  in  music  is  a  series  of  music  stories  by 
which  the  content  of  music  is  emphasized.  This, 
the  notationists  claim,  the  child  usually  gets  for  him- 
self after  he  has  learned  to  read  music.  This  re- 
mains to  be  proven  out  of  a  very  large  school  ex- 
perience, and  surely  in  the  hundredth  child.  How  to 
preserve  the  innate  love  for  music  and  start  a  taste 
for  good  music,  should  be  the  ground  of  interested 
mother  and  teacher.  A  series  of  good  songs  about 
things  of  interest  to  childhood — seasonal,  traditional, 
historical,  religious,  as  his  age,  condition  and  tem- 
perament demand,  and  properly  interpreted  and  ex- 
plained— will  do  the  work  for  him.  If  such  a  plan 
could  be  logically  followed  out  into  the  folksongs  and 
folklore  of  music,  and  then  into  the  lives  of  com- 
posers and  their  productions,  giving  it  a  logical  and 
historical  setting,  it  might  indeed  become  his  won- 
derbook  and  a  thing  of  interest  to  be  followed  through 
any  phase  of  technical  difficulty,  for  the  sake  of  the 
attainment  of  the  end. 

When  frankly  confessed,  the  experience  of  most 
people  is  that  the  hearing  of  good  music  has  more 
to  do  with  forming  good  taste  and  real  love  for  it 
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than  any  amount  of  lessons  on  the  subject.  Through 
impression,  the  child  must  know  and  feel  beauty  long 
before  he  can  voice  or  express  it.  Silent  and  dim  in 
the  baby's  mind  lies  the  germ  of  appreciation,  en- 
wrapt  in  fold  upon  fold  of  fancy's  delicate  tissue. 
If  we  crudely,  rudely  shock  it  into  consciousness  on 
lower,  emotional  planes,  it  will  most  certainly  re- 
sult in  an  ultimate  lower  moral  tone  for  the  in- 
dividual. A  child  nourished  on  "Rags"  cannot  be 
expected  to  yearn  for  Beethoven.  What  a  field  for 
a  music-loving  mother! 

Through  the  ear,  we  can  play  most  subtly  on  the  Action  must 
child's  whole  inner  self,  and  make  or  mar  much  that  Imouon^'^' 
stands  for  his  finer  power.  A  dog  will  resent  being 
subjected  to  intense  or  discordant  sound  with  bark- 
ing and  whining.  A  child  will  become  physically 
aroused  and  stirred  by  the  same  process  to  all  manner 
of  excitement.  Some  sensitive  children  cannot  listen 
to  music  without  tears.  Unconsciously  the  mind  as- 
similates and  stores  away  these  impressions  of  sound. 
The  effect  does  not  pass  away  with  the  sensation  upon 
the  ear,  but  must  make  for  the  same  mental  dissipa- 
tion and  disintegration  which,  later  on,  we  attribute 
to  yellow  literature.  The  same  danger  and  a  greater 
lies  in  the  music  that  stirs,  but  for  which  there  is 
no  wholesome  expression.  We  arouse  the  child,  but 
give  him  nothing  to  do.  The  music  itself  suggests  no 
definite  action  or  logical  conclusion  to  the  stimuli 
given.  With  what  joy  he  enters  into  the  kindergar- 
ten game  and  rhythm,  for  here  his  full  activity  may 
find  wholesome  vent.  All  irritating  energy  can  be 
thrown  off  in  motor  forms  of  game  and  dance  and 
dramatic  expression  until  past  the  danger  point.  Play- 
grounds, folk  dances  and  festivals  are  helping  to  sup- 
ply this  need  in  a  larger  way. 
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Our  greatest  capacity  for  musical  sinning  seems 
to  be  in  the  use  of  the  piano.  The  fact  that  every 
one  is  not  a  Paderewski  to  draw  soul  from  soulless 
mechanism  is  to  be  regretted.  But  again,  let  us  say 
it  is  not  technical  difificulties  which  stand  in  our  way, 
so  much  as  the  taste,  the  discrimination,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  teacher.  It  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
player  to  sweep  out  ruthlessly  all  light  and  shade 
and  mood  from  the  best  music  in  the  world  and  trot 
it  along  in  a  mechanical  jig  until  all  that  makes 
for  the  good  and  beautiful  in  art  is  lost.  How  many 
of  our  players  and  singers  resort  to  ambiguity  of 
sound  for  the  lack  of  something  better  to  express? 
Crowding  the  ears  of  children  with  a  jumble  of  in- 
discriminate sounds  cannot  be  educational.  Yet  into 
these  fine,  keenly  attuned  senses,  ready  to  respond 
to  the  most  delicate  touch,  we  dare  to  continue  to 
strum  harsh  and  unilluminated  sound.  Truly  if  sen- 
sitiveness and  sensibility  be  an  indication  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  have  much  to  be  responsible  for. 

In  our  endeavor  to  simplify  and  meet  the  child's 
limited  capacity  of  expression,  we  need  not  feed  him 
with  characterless  inanities  or  milk  and  water  senti- 
ment. The  fact  that  music  is  saying  something  soon 
becomes  obvious  to  the  youngest  child,  and  that  with- 
out continually  calling  his  attention  to  it.  Let  the 
music  speak  for  itself.  Sing  well,  play  well, 
play  definitely  for  him,  be  sure  that  you  are  letting 
it  speak  and  if  it  is  good  and  has  a  reason  for  being, 
he  will  get  the  message. 

Give  the  child  an  idea  to  work  out,  and  he  will 
overcome  all  technical  difficulties  in  his  effort  to  pro- 
duce it.  His  five-finger  exercise  may  be  turned  into 
a  world  of  happiness  by  being  changed  from  the  dull 
routine  of  practice  into  the  rocking  of  a  cradle.    His 
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activity,  which  before  wandered  ruthlessly  over  the 
keyboard,  will  now  be  carefully  guided  and  directed 
in  order  to  produce  a  given  result.  As  he  becomes 
absorbed  in  the  idea,  he  will  add  to  his  effort  the 
artistic  mood  of  the  lullaby  while  hushing  the  baby 
to  sleep,  the  desired  legato  for  which  his  teacher  is 
striving. 

His  dreary  monotony  of  scales  may  be  changed 
into  gallant  companies  of  soldiers  advancing  and  re- 
treating up  and  down  the  piano  keyboard.  His 
arpeggios  may  become  leaping,  galloping  horses  for 
accent  and  emphasis,  or  flying  birds  sailing  smoothly 
in  flowing  legato.  I  am  not  speaking  of  sentimental 
devices  with  which  to  deceive  a  child  into  application, 
but  of  helping  the  child  into  application  through  do- 
ing real  things  with  his  music.  Every  difficulty,  even 
the  most  technical,  may  be  met  by  an  interpretative 
effort.  With  such  teaching,  melody,  rhythm  and  har- 
mony become  to  the  child  "living  habitations."  Life 
becomes  a  delight  and  music  an  art.  The  child  be- 
comes a  creator,  an  imaginer  and  conceiver  of  musi- 
cal thought,  an  expresser  of  musical  ideas  instead  of 
a  base  drudge  and  imitator. 

Not  the  least  is  the  mother's  work  in  the  musical     Th©  office  of 
training   of  the   child,    especially   if   the    God-given 
genius  is  placed  in  her  care.     The  sympathetic  and 
intelligent  mother  is  the  prelude  to  the  teacher's  best 
efforts. 

In  every  home  there  should  be  a  singing  hour  one 
time  in  the  week  which  should  be  sacred  to  song. 
With  the  family  gathered  around  the  piano,  the  good 
old  songs  of  home,  G«d  and  country  should  be  sung. 
Here  the  first,  best  and  truest  lessons  in  art  apprecia- 
tion can  be  taught.  Here  the  patriotic  songs,  liymns, 
ballads,  the  folk  songs  of  all  nations,  should  lay  the 
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foundations  for  a  broad  culture  which  wall  make  the 
taste  for  the  musical  jingle  and  mawkish  sentiment 
an  impossibility.  To  be  sure  the  time  of  bard  and 
minstrel  has  gone  by,  and  the  full  value  of  song  as 
spontaneous  expression  we  cannot  again  hope  to 
claim,  since  art  has  become  so  largely  an  abstraction 
from  real  life  and  a  thing  to  be  assumed  and  cul- 
tivated from  without.  But  with  each  child  are  again 
present  primitive  conditions,  most  taxing  to  the  pa- 
tience of  the  adult,  yet  from  which  will  proceed  the 
broadest  future  results  if  we  meet  them  aright. 

It  is  in  this  period  of  musical  impression  that  our 
best  work  can  be  done  for  the  children.  It  is  in  this 
period  that  our  best  work  must  be  done,  if  we  wish 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  his  music  of  the  future. 
It  is  during  the  myth  and  fairy  tale  period  of  child- 
hood that  the  true  poetry  of  music  must  be  cultivated, 
that  the  doors  of  the  imagination  must  be  opened 
wide;  when  music  must  be  given  to  the  children  as 
life  experience,  that  in  the  free  and  vital  outliving 
of  this  experience,  not  only  the  artistic  life  may  be 
quickened,  but  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  health  of 
the  individual  may  be  conserved.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  a  person  to  pass  comfortably  through  life  with- 
out knowing  Yankee  Doodle  from  Old  Hundred.  His 
soul's  salvation  may  in  nowise  depend  on  his  ability 
to  discriminate  between  the  two.  Whether  some  part 
of  the  man  has  suffered  loss  would  be  more  difficult 
to  tell. 

In  our  advanced  civilization,  we  have  gone  some- 
what astray  in  writing  pretty,  fanciful  tunes  for 
children  instead  of  giving  them  musical  ideas.  More- 
over anyone  inspired  to  do  them  considers  himself 
perfectly  fitted  for  the  task.  Because  written  for 
children,  these  are  considered  indiscriminately  "per- 
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fectly  lovely"  and  so  passed  on.  Our  greatest  prob- 
lem is  how  to  keep  a  simple  and  wholesome  attitude 
towards  a  subject  whose  sentimental  development  is 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its  common  sense.  It 
is  difficult  to  keep  out  of  the  popular  stream  and 
sane  and  normal,  in  the  face  of  the  innumerable  **0 
Promise  Me"  and  like  maudlin  creations  which  flood 
us  in  the  name  of  music. 

If  we  have  the  handling  of  artistic  children,  our 
deepest  concern  should  be  how  to  keep  their  work 
sweet  and  sound  and  of  the  kind  which  will  lead 
them  finally  to  grasp  the  glorious  conceptions  of  the 
masters  in  art  not  merely  as  art  productions,  but  as 
noble  expressions  of  the  life  universal.  We  cannot 
produce  the  great  musician  or  artist  by  giving  him 
pretty  tones  and  tunes,  but  by  inspiring  the  student 
with  noble  ideas  and  sentiments,  which  if  by  the 
grace  of  God  he  attains  to  his  power,  will  make  his 
music  a  lifework,  and  in  its  highest  use  a  ministry 
to  the  human  race. 

How  pitiful  by  contrast  the  efforts  of  the  mother  f"™mng* 
of  a  gifted  child  to  exploit  him  prematurely,  ruin- 
ing him  by  precocity.  Perhaps  we  teachers  are  help- 
ing the  bad  work  along  by  the  methods  which  exclaim 
at  every  effort.  The  creative  effort  is  a  searching 
test  of  worthwhileness,  most  of  which  finds  immor- 
tality in  the  wastepaper  basket.  We  try  again  for 
practice  in  musical  expression,  not  permanency. 

Whatever  the  art  future  of  the  child  may  be,  the 
taste,  the  cultivation,  the  standards  of  the  mother  and 
teacher  must  stand  sponsor  for  him  until  he  seizes 
the  situation  and  solves  it  for  himself.  With  the 
gathered  impulse  of  the  centuries  in  his  blood,  he 
meets  us  half  way  with  powers  ready  to  absorb  our 
best.    In  the  matter  of  self  development  he  must  be- 
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gin  at  the  beginning.  We  must  help  him  make  his 
own  music,  help  him  so  that  something  of  his  own 
character  and  thought  be  present  in  his  work.  Let 
us  acquaint  him  early  with  nature's  sounds  and  na- 
ture's rhythms.  Let  us  not  hurry  or  force  him  with 
overwrought  emotions,  but  let  us  feed  him  with  that 
which  is  strong  and  simple  and  natural  and  forceful 
and  true,  until  he  is  ready  to  speak  for  himself. 

Then,  again,  as  a  minstrel  of  his  kind,  the  child 
will  go  forth  and  sing  the  history  of  his  people  in  a 
new  song  and  with  a  fresh  content,  born  of  the  full- 
ness of  his  own  power  and  adequate  to  the  glorious 
promise  of  our  future  in  music. 
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EDUCATIONAL    VALUE    OP   MUSIC    IN    THE 

HOME 

LOUISE  PARKER 
Specialist  in  Piano  Lessons  for  Children 

[ARLYLE    says    "Music    is    the    speech    of 
angels,"   and   Sidney   Smith   observes   "All 
musical  people  seem  to  be  happy.     It  is  the 
most  engrossing  pursuit  and  almost  the  only 
innocent  and  unpunished  passion." 

This  noble  art  does  indeed  elevate  the  mind  and  The  influence 
heart,  develop  a  deep  sympathy  with  our  brothers,  character  °° 
and  rouse  tenderness  and  admiration  for  the  high 
qualities  of  sacrifice  and  courage.  We  all  acknowl- 
edge the  value  of  music  in  the  home  as  a  source  of 
education,  and  of  pleasure  as  well.  Nowhere  is  the 
influence  more  clearly  illustrated  than  in  the  homes 
of  the  great  musicians.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Bach  family  to  come  together  and  make  music.  One 
cannot  read  the  life  of  Bach  without  dwelling  fondly 
on  the  scenes  in  the  domestic  circle  of  the  Leipzig 
Cantor.  He  once  wrote  to  a  friend,  "My  children 
are  born  musicians,  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  even 
now  I  can  arrange  a  family  concert  in  my  own 
family."  (When  we  know  there  were  twenty  chil- 
dren in  the  family,  'tis  not  a  matter  of  surprise.)  A 
glance  at  the  home  of  the  Mendelssohn  family  shows 
them  at  their  Sunday  morning  gatherings,  at  which 
little  Felix  was  conductor,  there  drinking  in  the 
spirit  of  music,  and  learning  its  secret  way  and 
teachings. 
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The  freedom 
of  the  home 
gives  a  field 
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expression 


The  first 
lesson  is 
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Home  is  where  we  learn  to  live ;  it  is  where  we  can 
act  our  true  selves.  The  most  lovable  traits  of  our 
character  as  well  as  the  most  unlovable,  are  shown  to 
those  that  make  up  our  family,  and  whatever  musical 
tendency  we  possess  may  be  happily  allowed  to  show 
itself  with  the  freedom  that  comes  nowhere  else.  We 
never  find  more  willing  helpers,  more  sympathetic  lis- 
teners than  in  our  own  home  circle;  none  will  be 
more  purely  delighted  in  our  success;  none  give  more 
cheerful  aid  in  our  failure.  In  the  child's  first  at- 
tempt at  music,  the  applause  is  generally  given,  and 
the  little  mistakes  are  not  even  heard.  It  is  remark- 
able that  all  composers  who  have  risen  to  eminence, 
have  been  so  impressed  by  their  early  environments 
that  the  influence  has  been  shown  in  their 
writings.  Events  of  their  lives  have  been  told  in 
tone.  It  is  this  that  the  composer  draws  upon  when 
he  would  seek  a  theme,  or  elaborate  one  newly 
acquired  in  the  World  Study.  What  we  take  in  and 
meditate  upon  produces  that  intellectual  change 
known  as  mind  chemistry.  It  is  this  that  the  instruc- 
tor watches,  as  he  adds,  drop  by  drop,  the  knowledge 
he  possesses,  knowing  well  how  it  will  act  upon  the 
mind  that  receives  it. 

In  everything  worth  accomplishing  there  is  a  lot 
of  drudgery  and  routine  to  be  gone  through  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  first  lesson  we  learn  in  music 
study  is  that  of  carefulness.  We  learn  the  art  of 
detail,  the  nicety  of  finger  tip  education. 

If  we  wish  to  create  power  in  a  child,  we  must 
give  it  work,  something  that  develops  its  reasoning. 
Music  develops  many  sides.  There  is  the  ear  train- 
ing, which  is  one  of  the  most  important,  as  too  many 
let  their  eyes  do  the  work  of  their  ears.  ''One  may 
be  so  trained  as  to  grow  more  and  more  sensitive  to 
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the  higher  vibrations.  The  musician's  ear,  by  train- 
ing, is  more  delicately  sensitive  to  a  more  extensive 
range  of  vibrations  than  is  the  untrained."  The 
training  of  the  ear  helps  in  the  study  of  language, 
as  it  is  a  well  known,  fact  that  language  is  easier  for 
a  musician  on  account  of  his  trained  ears.  The  per- 
son of  culture  and  discipline  uses  his  eyes  and  ears 
as  they  are  needed;  this  can  be  attained  by  personal 
effort,  such  as  is  exerted  in  piano  or  violin  practice. 
Then  we  have  the  training  for  the  eyes;  they  must 
learn  to  tell  the  value  of  notes  at  a  glance. 

The  mathematical  part  of  music  is  not  simple, 
but  is  a  severe  discipline.  The  branches  of  music, 
such  as  harmony  and  counterpoint,  contain  as  much 
of  discipline  as  algebra  and  geometry,  and  are  of 
similar  value  for  discipline.  Not  only  are  there  set 
rules  to  be  followed,  but  the  example  must  be  writ- 
ten out  as  illustrating  these  rules,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  made  as  musical  as  possible. 

Those  who  think  that  to  acquire  a  thorough  mu- 
sical education  requires  little  work,  are  much  de- 
luded. It  is  not  all  picking  flowers;  it  is  not  all  in 
playing  a  nocturne  or  an  etude,  a  rhapsodic  or  an 
impromptu.  There  are  the  years  of  routine,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  any  branch  of 
study.  The  ears,  the  eyes,  the  fingers,  the  hands,  and 
arms,  all  must  be  under  the  control  of  the  performer ; 
the  ten  fingers  are  ten  soldiers,  who  must  be  ready 
to  obey  every  command  the  moment  it  is  given.  If 
they  are  recjuired  to  give  a  soft,  velvety  touch  at  an 
instant's  notice,  they  must  be  ready.  At  the  next 
moment,  a  crash  of  the  orchestra  is  to  be  represented. 
They  must  be  so  drilled  that  all  requirements  can  be 
fulfilled.  This  is  whore  we  make  use  of  the  tcolmieal 
side  of  music.    And  in  thus  studying,  the  little  brain 
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receives  its  first  training  in  carefulness,  learns  to 
think,  to  become  accurate  in  giving  the  notes  their 
mathematical  values,  learns  concentration,  learns  the 
exact  note,  its  length,  the  position  of  the  fingers  and 
the  sound  of  the  note.  The  memory  is  trained  and 
strengthened  in  memorizing  the  pieces,  the  same  as 
in  learning  a  poem,  or  any  other  lesson.  Through 
memory,  too,  the  ear  becomes  familiar  with  the  tones 
and  melodies,  likewise  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to 
the  letters  and  signs,  so  that  they  are  recognized  at 
a  glance. 

''Imagination  is  the  ideal  faculty.  It  is  that 
power  in  human  nature,  which  perceives  ideals.  It 
gives  a  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  and  by  its  power 
we  are  enabled  to  form  mental  pictures,  or  visions, 
of  the  perfect  in  the  midst  of  imperfection."  Imagi- 
nation is  developed  upon  hearing  music,  whether  the 
childish  fancy  pictures  a  clear  babbling  brook,  where 
dainty  flowers  grow  profusely,  hiding  the  brownies' 
playground,  and  the  fairies'  home,  or,  whether,  in 
mind,  he  clambers  gleefully,  buoyantly,  up  the  moun- 
tain side,  with  the  shepherd  boy  blowing  his  horn  for 
the  goats  to  follow.  As  we  grow  a  little  older,  there 
is  no  greater  pleasure  than  passing  in  these  music 
dreams,  through  the  sweetest  experiences  of  life,  and 
thrilling  with  highest  aspirations.  And  who  shall 
say  that  we  could  gain  more  from  any  other  pleasure, 
or  gainsay  the  poet  when  he  tells  us,  "What  we  long 
for,  that  we  are,  for  one  transcendent  moment!" 

Americans  have  the  reputation  of  being  cold.  "We 
have  this  inheritance  from  the  Puritans.  We  are 
afraid  to  show  our  emotions.  There  is  a  conserva- 
tism in  us,  and  we  have  not  the  courage  of  appear- 
ing our  own  selves,  acting  out  our  true  natures. 
Though  we  know  that  to  express  our  own  individ- 
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uality  is  usually  our  chief  and  perhaps  only  charm, 
yet,  as  a  rule,  we  all  try  to  hide  our  sentiments.  But 
music  is  a  means  of  expressing  feelings.  The  child 
will  enjoy  a  piece  that  expresses  its  own  thoughts. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says,  "Many  a  girl  has  been 
saved  an  elopement  and  an  unhappy  life  simply  be- 
cause she  could  find  comfort  in  playing  out  on  a 
piano  the  romance  and  hidden  emotion  surging 
through  her  inmost  mind," 

In  every  country,  music  is  the  expression  of  all 
emotions,  and  in  the  majority  of  nations,  music  ex- 
presses the  extremes  of  joy  and  sorrow.  The  more 
highly  cultivated  the  people,  the  finer  is  the  grade  of 
emotion  expressed.  This  we  find  by  the  study  of 
music  of  different  nations. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  many  artists  and  character  of 
composers  have  been  men  and  women  whose  lives  we 
would  not  care  to  imitate.  Those  of  world  renown 
have  broken  all  the  moral  laws,  and  the  canons  of 
society.  But  would  any  of  us  be  willing  to  believe  it 
was  their  music  that  made  them  so?  Perhaps  while 
they  were  performing  or  studying  they  were  taken 
up  into  a  higher  sphere,  far  beyond  any  height  they 
could  otherwise  have  reached.  Perhaps  their  music 
was  the  redeeming  part  of  their  lives.  A  fine  picture 
is  filled  with  beautiful  thoughts.  Its  artist's  life  was 
not  ideal.  Shall  we  cast  out  of  the  home  or  the  gal- 
lery the  picture  on  account  of  the  man?  Large  cul- 
ture value  will  develop  from  it.  Will  a  little  child 
in  looking  at  a  lovely  Madonna,  thinking  only  of  the 
beautiful  Christ  Child,  lose  anything  of  the  picture's 
influence,  simply  because  the  artist  was  one  whose 
example  we  are  not  proud  of?  Why  question  who 
the  artist  was?  It  is  enough  that  he  has  told  the 
beautiful  story   and  we  are   permitted  to  enjoy  it. 
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Would  we  discard  the  symphonies,  simply  because 
the  author's  daily  actions  were  open  to  criticism? 
It  would  be  ideal  if  every  great  composer  were  as 
pure  and  noble  as  his  musical  thoughts,  but  we  can 
get  the  good  out  of  his  works.  It  is  too  late  to  re- 
form the  masters,  'tis  for  us  only  to  enjoy. 

When  we  consider  the  culture  value  of  music,  and 
this  is  where  it  directly  affects  the  home,  we  find  it 
is  not  altogether  a  mechanical  art,  but  that  it  gives 
its  followers  broader  sympathies,  a  deeper  under- 
standing. Children  singing  together  express  an  ele- 
vation of  spirit;  all  feel  as  one.  Each  learns  the 
beauty  of  co-operation,  and  thus  unconsciously  be- 
gins to  love  and  sympathize  with  the  others. 

Why  is  it  that  we  have  music  on  all  occasions,  at 
churches,  meetings,  processions,  dances,  weddings, 
etc.?  Does  not  music  prove  as  necessary  an  element 
of  elevation  to  the  soul  as  food  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  material  body  ?  Why  ?  Largely  because  of  the 
pure  satisfaction  of  giving  expression  to  the  emo- 
tions. Why  does  a  mother,  be  she  barbarous  or  civ- 
ilized, rock  her  babe  to  sleep  with  a  gentle  lullaby? 
Because  she  knows  the  soothing  effect  it  will  have  on 
the  child,  as  it  expresses  her  own  quiet  happiness  and 
joy.  Martin  Luther,  who  did  so  much  for  music,  has 
said,  "Beside  theology,  music  is  the  only  art  capable 
of  affording  peace  and  joy  to  the  heart,  like  that  in- 
duced by  the  study  of  the  Divinity. ' ' 

It  should  be  as  interesting  to  study  a  melody, 
which  wholly  absorbs  the  mind,  as  to  read  a  fairy 
story.  Difficulties  should  not  be  made  for  children, 
so  that  their  mental  powers  are  cramped,  or  their  en- 
thusiasm crushed.  It  is  not  meant  that  all  children 
should  become  artists.  The  rose  and  the  violet  each 
has  its  form  and  beauty. 
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The  age  at  which  a  child  should  begin  music  les- 
sons depends  very  much  upon  the  maturity  of  the 
child.  If  physically  strong,  any  time  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eight  will  do.  The  lessons  should  be 
frequent,  a  daily  lesson  is  best ;  or  four  short  lessons 
a  week  give  good  results.  Very  little  practice  alone 
should  be  done  by  the  children  for  the  first  few 
months.  But  best  of  all  is  the  teaching  of  the  little 
tots  in  classes  beginning  with  the  "color  method" 
then  leading  into  the  "Faelten  method."  When 
they  begin  to  work  by  themselves,  let  them  practice 
fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  then  run  and  play  for  a 
while,  and  again  take  another  fifteen  minutes  during 
some  other  time  of  the  day.  Gradually  increase  the 
period  of  practice  as  the  advancement  requires. 
Whatever  they  do,  have  it  well  done.  Let  them  be 
taught,  as  the  great  teacher,  Theodore  Leschtizky, 
says,  "Think  three  times  and  play  once." 

Put  a  child  under  the  best  teachers  from  the  very 
first,  so  that  the  foundation  will  be  so  well  built  that 
the  work  will  not  have  to  be  done  over  in  after  years. 
Even  the  very  first  music  taught  may  be  of  a  kind 
that  will  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  child,  and 
yet  be  simple  enough  to  be  played  smoothly  by  the 
tiny  fingers. 

The  study  of  music  is  too  often  pursued  under  a 
disadvantage.  Often  the  piano  is  regarded  as  an 
article  of  ornament,  and  must  be  placed  in  the  par- 
lor, which,  in  most  cases,  is  the  darkest  room.  It  is 
often  the  coldest  room,  but  still  the  instrument  must 
remain  there,  in  order  to  fill  up  a  corner.  Again,  the 
callers  are  usually  received  in  this  room,  so  if  Mar- 
garet is  practicing,  no  matter  how  well,  she  must  give 
way  to  the  entertainment  of  the  company.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  the  family  arises  early  enough  for  the  child 
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to  have  a  good,  quiet,  uninterrupted  half  hour  prac- 
tice before  school.  After  school  there  is  the  weari- 
ness from  the  long  hours,  and  the  results  are  not 
what  we  instructors  wish  for.  Parents  should  recog- 
nize and  accept  the  fact  that  for  the  first  few  months 
of  music  study,  the  most  a  pupil  learns  is  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  by  personal  contact  wdth  the  teacher. 

If  mothers  had  the  leisure  to  pursue  a  course  in 
music,  not  always  with  the  idea  of  becoming  fine  per- 
formers, but  of  being  better  informed,  and  thus  able 
to  assist  in  the  musical  education  of  the  little  ones 
committed  to  their  care,  far  better  and  quicker  re- 
sults would  be  realized.  If  musical  literature  could 
only  find  its  way  into  the  home,  much  would  be 
gained  by  such  reading.  Most  families  take  one  or 
more  magazines  on  current  literature.  Why  not  sub- 
scribe for  one  of  the  best  musical  journals  published? 
By  reading  and  talking  over  the  articles  which  ap- 
pear every  month,  the  growth  of  musical  interest 
would  receive  a  new  impetus. 
Tbo  home's  Musical  education  influences  all  the  members  of 

the  family.  They  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
musical  literature  that  is  being  studied  in  the  home, 
and  when  attending  concerts  given  by  famous  artists 
where  pieces  are  played  or  sung  that  have  been 
heard  so  often  that  every  note  is  familiar,  how  much 
higher  is  the  appreciation  through  being  able  to  an- 
ticipate and  follow  the  program  through. 

Music  brings  us  in  touch  with  a  greater  number 
of  people.  It  affords  us  additional  pleasures.  It  has 
its  social  side,  its  deeply  religious  side.  It  brings 
new  experiences.  It  increases  strength  for  standing 
firm  on  the  better  side.    It  draws  toward  an  ideal. 

Like  the  ability  to  draw,  music  is  a  lifelong 
pleasure.    We  do  not  all  expect  to  be  a  Patti,  a  Fan- 
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nie  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  a  Paderewski.  As  Ruskin  says, 
* '  "We  do  not  see  in  every  child  a  future  artist.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  simple  pleasure  in  the  home  study 
of  this  art,  and,  while  we  may  be  devoid  of  any 
talent  in  this  direction,  the  training  will  enable  one 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  more  than  ten-fold  the  work 
of  those  whom  God  has  blest  with  Genius." 
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DOES  MUSIC  PAY  AND  WHY?* 

G.  STANLEY  HALL, 
President  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

OES  music  pay?  To  the  mucker,  philistine, 
or  to  the  pedagogue,  no;  less  than  anything 
else.  For  most  there  is  no  money  in  it,  and 
for  nearly  all  the  few  who  will  teach,  or 
even  perform,  but  very  little.  It  is  hard  to  examine 
in  music  save  in  mere  note  reading.  Young  chil- 
dren do  not  under  present  methods  feel  it  much, 
and  older  ones  do  not  know  that  they  do.  All  its 
best,  most  edifying  and  performing  effects  are  very 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  all  our  tests.  So  the  music 
teachers  must  cast  bread  on  the  waters,  sow  seed  they 
will  never  see  ripen,  walk  and  work  by  faith  and  not 
by  sight,  and  are  by  the  very  psychological  nature  of 
the  subject  always  deprived  in  very  large  measure  of 
the  fruition  that  is  the  true  teacher's  best  reward. 
Would  that  they  might  realize  more  of  what  the  stu- 
dent of  mental  development  now  sees  of  the  peda- 
gogic efficacy  of  music,  and  be  heartened  by  his  new 
and  growing  respect  for  their  work !  Would  even 
that  they  might  hear  more  and  oftener  the  best  music 
so  as  to  be  led  captive  with  utter  abandon  to  its 
charm,  and  thus  become  more  idealistic  and  learn 
more  respect  for  their  own  vocation. 

They   should   learn   to   describe  to  youths   occa- 
sionally in  words  what  music  means  to  those  who 

*In  "Educational  Problems,"  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
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love  it,  interest  them  a  little  in  the  lives  of  the  great 
composers,  performers,  and  singers,  tell  their  classes 
with  what  travail  of  soul  some  of  the  great  master- 
pieces were  created,  how  historic  virtuosos  have  en- 
tranced vast  audiences.  They  should  make  all  their 
pupils  understand  what  spells  have  been  cast  and 
what  raptures  have  been  brought,  what  battles  music 
has  won  upon  bloody  fields,  what  patriotic  move- 
ments it  has  expressed  and  helped  create,  etc.  The 
very  history  of  some  of  the  great  national  airs  is  it- 
self an  inspiration.  By  these  simple  melodies  and 
words  countless  men  and  women  have  died,  soothed 
and  sustained  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  Here 
is  a  little  group  of  songs  that  have  saved  many  a  soul 
from  sin,  have  led  wanderers  and  prodigals  home; 
here  are  some  that  have  comforted  thousands  of 
mourners  whom  death  has  bereaved.  What  class 
would  not  sing  the  Marseillaise  hymn  vastly  better 
after  having  been  told  a  little  of  its  history  and 
learning,  e.  g.,  how  the  Girondists  sang  it  together  as 
they  went  to  death  one  after  another,  the  chorus 
growing  fainter,  but  the  air  sustained  till  the  last 
head  fell  under  the  guillotine?  Throughout  the 
South  today  it  is  not  the  voice  as  much  as  the  heart 
that  sings  "Dixie,"  because  that  is  a  melody  that  is 
vital  and  not  desiccated.  Music  in  school  should  pal- 
pitate with  the  emotional  life  in  which  the  best  of 
it  was  born.  It  should  be  set  in  its  matrix  of  his- 
toric meaning  or  it  is  a  cold  and  clammy  thing. 

Children  should  not  be  asked  to  sing  unless  they     reeling 
feel.     Without  emotion  music  is  denatured,  and  its      true  siuging 
substance  is  sacrificed  to  its  form.     With  each  vital 
selection,   therefore,  should   go  the  story,  if  it  have 
one,  and  those  songs  that  have  stories  should  be  al- 
ways preferred.    Music  can  express  the  soul  of  great 
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men,  epochs,  events,  races.  These  can  live,  move  and 
have  their  being  in  music,  which  is  thus  in  some 
sense  the  very  soul  of  history,  especially  culture  his- 
tory. It  should  be  given  this  setting  for  children. 
The  sentiment  of  the  period  and  the  personality  of 
the  author  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic," 
"Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,"  "Rule  Britannia,"  etc., 
should  be  made  to  glow  in  the  juvenile  soul  before- 
hand by  vividly  and  carefully  prepared  description 
and  story.  Musicians  should  be  full  of  patriotic,  not 
to  say  military,  spirit,  and  national  dance  music 
should,  if  possible,  always  be  illustrated  somehow 
with  the  steps  and  postures  that  go  with  it ;  and  even 
love  songs  should  be  set  in  definite  circumstance  and 
romance  to  the  imagination,  and,  if  used,  should  be 
made  to  elevate,  long-circuit  and  idealize  rather  than 
to  sensualize  the  tender  passion.  School  music 
usually  lacks  all  this,  and  that  is  why  much  of  it  is 
a  ghastly  relic  made  up  of  technic,  intellect,  and 
voice  culture,  from  all  of  which  the  soul  has  gone. 
Nowhere  has  the  logical  been  so  oblivious  of,  or  op- 
posed to,  the  genetic  pedagogic  order.  Current 
methods  are  worse  than  teaching  the  child  natural 
history  from  a  few  dried  plants  or  stuffed  beasts  and 
birds.  I  honor  the  very  indifference  of  the  average 
child  to  its  music  lesson,  because  this  is  its  own  mute 
protest  against  a  monstrous  thing.  The  music  teacher 
should  have  unusual  range  and  strength  of  emotions 
and  should  never  require  pupils  to  sing  what  or 
when  they  do  not  strongly  feel. 
Rhythm  the  (1)  Rhythm  is  the  first  aspect  so  emphasized  in 
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music  all  the  prunitive  music,  which  seems  to  have  a  tum- 

tum  origin.  Its  chief  features  are  repetitions  and 
cadences.  It  is  a  system  of  beats,  accents,  stresses, 
time  keepings,  and  markings,  stepping,  patting,  tap- 
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ping,  striking,  measuring  arsis  and  thesis  with  the 
feet.    At  first  there  is  little  content  and  little  variety, 
but  repetition  exasperatingly  monotonous  to  cultured 
nerves.    A  savage  band  is  made  up  of  drums,  at  first 
untuned,  and,  if  there  is  a  choir,  it  repeats  phrases 
and   words   endlessly.      The   child   which   begins   by 
rhythmically  striking  one  object  with  another,  or  by 
keeping  tab  of  sequent  impressions  on  tallies  in  a 
series  of  light  objects  when  getting  ready  to  count, 
hums  or  verbalizes  a  measure  over  and  over,  perhaps 
slowly  evolving  and  intricating  it,  or  learns  to  beat 
time,  march,  sway  or  gesture,  has  begun  to  ascend 
the  long  way  by  which  the  race  began  its  musical 
development.     This  stage  needs  great  and  early  em- 
phasis; although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  become 
excessive  and  neurotic,  as  is  seen  in  the  counters  and 
beaters.     Poetry  is  older  than  prose,  and  everything 
possible    in    the   kindergarten    and    primary  grade 
should   take    rhythmic   character.      Ehythm    in   any 
form  most  children  love,  and  clapping,  patting  juba, 
marching,    moving    in    tempo,    metronomes,    swings, 
rocking  chairs   and   horses,    are   favorites,    although 
some  in  our  data  are  made  ill  by  the  three  latter. 
Lack  of  rhythm  often  goes  with  general  disorderli- 
ness,  and  excessive  love  of  it  often  makes  children 
prefer  catchy,  trashy  music  if  it  has  a  strong  lilt 
and  swing  so  they  can  pat,  nod,  beat  time,  etc.,  as 
the  gallery  in  the  theater  is  so  prone  to  do.     Cradle 
and  leg  time,  arsis,  thesis,  the  tendency  to  count  in 
groups,  to  hum  with  steps,  etc.,  all  tend  to  articulate 
and  cadence  the  very  soul.     The  weaker  the  rhythm 
sense  is,  the  more  massive  and  fundamental  are  the 
movements    necessary    to    learn    it.      It    has    social 
value  in    strengthening    unison    of    movements    and, 
from  these,  of  sentiment. 
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It  is  difficult  for  children  to  feel  music  without 
movement,  so  that  dancing  is  a  needful  auxiliary  at 
a  certain  stage  of  musical  education,  which  some  are 
now  coming  to  think  is  dwarfed  without  it.  Even 
musicians  often  hear  music  with  at  least  periodic 
motor  innervations,  and  the  conductor's  baton  may- 
help  to  understand  new  and  difficult  passages,  for  all 
music  is  pervaded  by  temporal  pulsations  which  both 
punctuate  and  articulate  its  elements  into  higher  and 
more  compound  unities.  A  cardinal  trait  of  music  at 
this  stage  is,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  marchy, 
dancy,  motor,  for  it  must  get  into  the  muscles.  While 
the  child  may  hear  other  music,  it  should  attend 
chiefly  to  this  kind.  To  exercise  together  without 
music  is  the  ghastly  mistake  of  Swedish  gymnastics, 
which  sin  against  both  motor  and  musical  develop- 
ment. Music  should  go  with  steps  and  steps  with 
music.  The  young  person  who  cannot  dance  is  crip- 
pled in  his  appreciation  of  a  certain  large  class  of 
music.  There  are  those  who  interpret  almost  all 
kinds  of  music  in  terms  of  motion,  supplementing 
real  by  imaginary  movements.  The  sentence,  sense 
of  power,  all  periodicity  and  style  in  speech,  grace, 
ease  and  freedom,  which  are  the  poetry  of  move- 
ment, find  here  their  chief  source.  To  sit  still  and 
listen  to  stirring  music  stunts  a  musical  development 
in  a  young  child  in  its  very  bud,  for  it  feels  music 
chiefly  as  incitement  to  action.  There  have  been 
great  and  precocious  musical  geniuses  that  have  shot 
up  through  this  stage  so  rapidly  that  it  was  little 
seen,  but  it  is  integral  in  normal  musical  develop- 
ment, and  the  born  teacher  of  the  art  best  knows 
how  to  draw  upon  and  utilize  this  immense  reser- 
voir of  motor  tendency. 
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The    child    best    worth    educating    musically    re- 
sponds deeply  and  early,  even  if  unconsciously,   to 
the  sounds  in  nature,  the  first  music  master  of  the 
race.     The  soughing  of  the  wind  through  the  pines 
stands  out  uniquely  in  its  effect  upon  the  sensitive 
soul  of  childhood.     It  may  even  cause  tears  without 
consciousness,  for  it  plays  upon  the  very  organism. 
It  is  felt  in  most  as  sadness  and  restlessness,  while 
the  susurrus  of  the  breezes  among  the  leaves  of  de- 
ciduous trees  is  early  pleasing  and  exhilarating.    The 
wind  is  a  bandmaster,  loved  or  feared,  according  to 
the  loudness  with  which  his  orchestra  plays.     The 
rattle  of  the  hail,  the  drip  and  patter  of  rain,  the 
silent  fall  of  snow,  the  roll  of  distant  and  the  crash 
of  near  thunder,  the  ripple  of  streamlets,  the  roar  of 
waterfalls,  the  beating  of  waves,  and  all  the  many 
voices  of  water  are  great  music  teachers.    Then,  too, 
there  are  the  symphonies  of  bees,  crickets,  and  even 
mosquitoes;  the  humming,  droning,  booming  buzz  of 
larger  insects,  the  piping  of  tree  toads  and  frogs, 
even  the  cries  of  the  fcles  et  canes,  each  has  a  varied 
tone  language  of  its  o\vn  to  the  young;  the  bleating 
of  sheep,  the  lowing  of  herds  which  give  pastoral 
moods,  the  call  of  the  wild  and  the  cry  of  the  squirrel 
kind.    Above  all,  the  birds,  the  lonely  hoot  of  the  owl, 
the  despairing  cry  of  the  loon,  the  caw  of  crow  and 
daw,  the  scream  of  the  eagle  and  hawk,  the  clapper 
of  the  heron,  the  cooing  of  the  doves  and  the  song 
of  the  warblers,  which  one  observer  says  never  sing 
but  only  laugh  out  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  joy; 
each  one  of  these  sounds  and  many  more  carry  with 
them  a  whole  stage  setting  of  psycliic  moods;  and 
these   the    tone   poet   simply    must   feel    abundantly, 
often   and   early.     Living  creatures   do  not   talk  to 
each  other,  for  they  have  no  vocabulary  of  words. 
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but  their  utterances  are  all  of  them  either  love  calls, 
warnings,  or  danger  signals,  and  are  more  musical 
than  verbal.  Some  are  lullabies,  others  madrigals, 
or  philippics,  or  notes  of  defiance,  or  murmurs  of 
parents  to  their  young,  and  some  are  voices  of  the 
day,  others  of  the  night  or  storm.  They  suggest  the 
heath,  the  prairie,  moorland,  thicket,  mountain, 
meadow,  brook,  the  spring  when  the  migrators  come, 
and  the  fall  when  they  go.  These  are  the  things  that 
have  played  on  the  soul  through  all  the  immemorial 
past,  have  controlled  its  moods,  and  have  still  a 
strange  power  to  call  up  imagery.  Snatches  of  these 
field  antiphones  are,  what  many  careful  experiments 
show,  that  which  music  suggests  to  all  responsive 
souls.  It  is  these  influences  that  should  not  be  evicted 
by  the  music-stultifying  noises  of  the  city,  which 
cause  it  to  focus  on  erotic,  even  decadently  erotic, 
themes.  So  far  as  music  is  an  interpreter  of  nature, 
the  child  must  have  heard,  felt,  varied  influences,  or 
else  musical  training  leaves  him  untouched,  because 
there  is  nothing  in  his  soul  to  interpret. 
Song  Is  story  ^2)   Song  is  story,  and  to  the  child  is  the  nourish- 

ing root  of  all  musical  culture.  A  musician  who  never 
sang,  or  at  least  hummed  to  himself  or  herself,  can 
never  possibly  feel  the  full  power  of  instrumenta- 
tion. He  must  at  least  hear  song  in  his  throat,  or 
something  vital  is  lacking.  Song,  too,  must  have  a 
burden,  and  programless  music  comes  later.  The  true 
bard  is  inspired  by  his  theme  and  pours  forth  un- 
premeditated song,  because  he  is  drunk  with  his 
theme,  and  therefore  carries  his  hearers  away.  So 
the  great  lyrists,  from  the  restored  Apollo  to  the 
gypsy  fiddler  of  today  in  his  own  habitat,  play  music 
that  to  them  is  crammed  full  of  meaning  and  content 
deeper  than  words,  and  with  which  they  weave  their 
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spell.  Hence,  too,  the  musician  must  know  the  great 
tales  of  time  and  men,  and  be  inspired  by  them,  so 
that  he  can  learn  to  let  himself  go  with  abandon; 
and  his  powers  of  sympathy  must  be  utterly  un- 
tainted by  criticism.  Story  roots  of  love  stronger 
than  death,  a  vengeance  where  man  is  a  powerless 
agent  of  the  fates,  of  piety  and  devotion  that  immo- 
late self  for  something  greater  than  self — among 
these  the  composer  finds  his  Muse.  Hence,  the  pupil 
must  know"  and  feel  the  great  m^^thopoetic  cycles, 
especially  those  of  the  ancient  Glreeks,  Homer  and  the 
dramatists;  and  the  Germans,  the  Saxon  Arthuriad, 
the  Niebelungen  and  the  rest.  All  such  legendary 
and  heroic  lore  can  be  properly  told  only  in  poetry 
and  music,  to  which  they  incline  and  inspire  the 
soul.  Literature  of  this  class  should  be  the  hand- 
maiden of  art.  Above  all,  Biblical  literature  and  the 
religious  instinct  should  be  cultivated.  So,  too,  pa- 
triotism and  the  flag,  the  great  historic  events  and 
golden  deeds  of  virtue,  home  and  native  land,  are 
the  great  themes  in  all  the  consensus  of  children's 
preferences  in  music.  Love  comes  later,  and  comedy 
and  parody  are  still  later  and  far  less. 

"We  persistently  and  with  stupidity  ineffable  as- 
sume that  musical  education  is  all  in  performance ; 
and  every  child  up  the  grades  is  mechanically  trained 
in  proportion  as  it  can  sing  or  play.  A  critic  or  even 
a  hearer  of  music  is  always  asked  if  he  can  play  or 
sing;  and,  if  not,  his  opinion  is  thought  of  little  ac- 
count. Now,  this  is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to 
estimate  the  child's  literary  knowledge  by  what  it 
can  actually  read  itself.  Over  against  all  this  lies 
the  far  wider  domain  of  musical  appreciation.  Chil- 
dren should,  in  fact,  hear  vastly  more  music  than 
they  sing  or  play ;  and  this  should  be  a  prominent,  if 
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not  a  predominant,  part  of  their  musical  training. 
They  must  listen  and  be  taught  how  to  do  so  by- 
abundant  experience  and  practice. 

Everyone  available  should  sing  or  play  to  them, 
and  any  and  all  the  mechanical  players  should  be 
laid  under  tribute.  Even  the  hand  organ  has  its 
genuine  uses,  and  is  a  real  aid  at  a  certain  stage  of 
musical  development.  There  is  now  no  excuse  for  the 
narrow,  dense  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  so  many 
young  people  in  this  field.  In  every  schoolroom 
where  there  is  a  piano  there  should  be  a  pianola  of 
some  kind,  and  a  very  carefully  selected  collection  of 
rolls,  graded  to  each  age  and  stage,  and  often  used 
not  only  in  connection  with  opening  and  closing  ex- 
ercises, but  as  the  basis  of  education  in  musical  ap- 
preciation, so  that  musical  ideas,  phrases,  motives, 
composition,  and  analysis  should  be  progressively 
known.  More  of  this,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  good 
deal  of  the  time  now  given  to  note  work,  would  bring 
far  more  rapid  progress ;  and,  what  is  more  essen- 
tial, would  secure  more  of  the  chief  ends  of  musical 
education  in  the  way  of  developed  taste  and  experi- 
ence. It  is  amazing,  in  view  of  the  great  value  of 
results  that  lie  so  near  at  hand,  that  I  have  never 
seen  or,  after  some  inquiry,  even  heard  of  a  single 
school  that  has  not  only  added  the  pianola  as  an  es- 
sential annex,  but  developed  a  strictly  graded  peda- 
gogic course  in  musical  hearing.  One  reason,  I  am 
told,  is  that  the  ladies  who  usually  play  the  piano  are 
jealous  of  the  larger  role  of  pieces  and  better  exe- 
cution of  these  machines.  Here  again,  the  rights  and 
needs  of  children  suffer  from  the  ignorance  or  ca- 
price of  adults. 

[Since  the  last  paragraph  was  written,  many 
schools  have  used  both  the  pianola  and  the  various 
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modifications  of  the  Edison  phonograph,  as  indicated 
by  Doctor  Hall,  and  with  great  success.  The  editor 
has  seen  large  schools  dismissed  to  the  strains  of 
some  grand  march  much  better  rendered  by  a  Vic- 
trola  than  it  could  have  been  by  any  school  pianist. 
Dancing  and  gymnastics  can  be  thus  accompanied 
by  good  music  well  executed,  and  first  class  musical 
entertainments  can  be  given  by  the  school  which  pos- 
sesses one  of  these  modern  inventions.  Such  a  school 
has  a  good  basis  for  a  social  center  beginning. 
Teachers  have  already  recognized  the  value  of  these 
instruments  in  the  teaching  of  vocal  music  in  the 
schools. — The  Editor.] 
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TYPES  OF  KINDERGARTEN  SONGS  FOR  USE 
IN  THE  HOME 

MYRA  WINCHESTER 

Secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 

of  Kindergartens 

|LL  mothers  naturally  play  with  the  baby's 
fingers  and  the  instinct  is  right.  By  means 
of  this  play  an  indefinite  aimless  activity  is 
transformed  into  a  definite  happy  exercise. 
Wrong  habits  are  sometimes  practiced  by  little  fin- 
gers, and  the  wise  mother  may  teach  the  baby  right 
uses  of  the  hands  and  interesting  games  with  them, 
thus  establishing  right  forms  of  activity  before  the 
wrong  one  can  assert  itself.  Construction  is  certainly 
better  than  correction. 

In  Miss  Poulsson's  "Finger  Plays  for  the  Nur- 
sery" is  found  one  of  these  song  lessons  to  be  used 
with  the  first  plaything  spoken  of  in  chapter  VIII  of 
Volume  IV.  The  little  fingers  and  hands  are  to  be 
taught  to  make  all  the  objects  mentioned  in  the 
song,  the  action  proceeding  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
simple  music.  With  a  practiced  understanding  of 
the  inability  of  many  mothers  to  ''make  things  up," 
Miss  Poulsson  has  pictured  the  method  of  doing  this 
in  a  border  around  the  song.  Any  mother  should  be 
able  to  add  this  music  to  her  repertoire  and  thus 
initiate  directed  play. 
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1.  Here's  a     ball  for       Ba    -    by, 

2.  Here     is     Ba-by's      mu  -    sic 

3.  Here's  the  Ba-by's  trump  -  et, 

4.  Here's  a     big   um  -  brel   -  la — 


Big  and  soft  and  round! 
Clap-ping,  clap-ping     so! 
Toot -too -toot!  too  -  too! 
Keeps  the    Ba  -  by      dry ! 
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Here     is     Ba-by's  ham  -  mer—         0,   how   he   can   pound! 

Here    are   Ba-by's  sol  -   diers,  Stand-ing   in      a       row' 

Here's  the  way  that  Ba    -    by  Plays  at  "Peep -a   -    boo!" 

Here's  the  Ba-by's  era   -    die—  Rock -a  -  ba  -  by       by' 
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The  Story  of  the  Bread 

A  good  pattern  for  using  the   activities  of  the 
home  for  rhythmic  finger  exercises  is  Emilie  Poul- 

sson's  "Story  of  the  Bread,"  the  hand  movements 
for  which  are  illustrated  in  the  "Nursery  Finger 
Plays."  The  baby  hands  make  the  scoop,  the  sieve, 
the  pan,  the  cup  of  yeast,  throw  in  the  salt,  stir  in 
the  flour,  knead  the  bread,  cover  the  loaves  and  turn 
them.  What  a  delightful  occupation  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  mother's  song  is  thus  afforded  to  keep 
the  busy  fingers  out  of  mischief  while  mother  is  do- 
ing the  real  work,  and  what  an  insight  into  domestic 
processes  is  thus  afforded! 


Go  TO  Sleep,  Little  Thumbkin 

Jessie  Gaynor  in  her  "Songs  of  the  Child  "World" 
offers  a  pretty  little  finger  play  that  always  delights 
the  baby.  Her  music  is  so  descriptive  that  it  em- 
bodies the  spirit  of  the  sleepy  little  fellows  to  per- 
fection, yet  it  is  simple  enough  for  any  one  to  render. 

The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  one  by  one  quietly 
closed  against  the  palm  and  gently  pat  to  sleep.  The 
fingers  are  personified  and  seem  to  the  child  to  be 
tiny  people  for  whom  he  is  responsible  and  whom  he 
must  protect.  The  song  and  action  not  only  develop 
self-directed  effort,  but  a  spirit  of  gentle  care  and 
nurture  of  the  weak. 
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This  is  the  Loving  Mother 

In  "Songs  and  Music  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play," 
we  find  a  song  of  family  relationships  illustrated  by 
a  finger  family.  Children  instinctively  play  family 
with  all  kinds  of  objects — sticks,  pebbles,  leaves;  but 
the  fingers  are  specially  suggestive  because  of  their 
different  sizes  and  degrees  of  usefulness.  The  char- 
acteristics of  each  member  of  the  family  are  noted 
and  connected  with  the  fingers,  the  thumb  being  the 
mother,  without  whom  the  rest  are  quite  helpless 
when  it  comes  to  ''picking  up"  things  and  "laying 
them"  straight.  This  little  finger  play  has  delighted 
countless  babies,  while  it  gives  conscious  control  of 
the  individual  fingers,  and  fixes  the  impression  that 
each  member  of  the  family  has  some  service  to  per- 
form. In  using  this  song,  note  how  the  music  aids  in 
determining  deliberate  control  of  movements,  and 
what  skill  it  develops  in  the  use  of  the  hands.  It 
paves  the  way  for  heedful,  careful  handling  of  every- 
thing young  fingers  touch. 

Froebel  laid  stress  on  the  aid  which  music  gives  in 
establishing  muscle  control,  and  modern  methods  of 
developing  it  continually  lay  more  and  more  em- 
phasis on  this  outcome  of  rhythmic  action.  Parents 
will  do  well  to  use  every  opportunity  to  connect 
singing  with  home  activities,  not  only  because  it  will 
give  to  awkward  and  heedless  children  just  the  sort 
of  suggestion  needed  for  conscious  control,  and  to 
nervous  and  excitable  ones  the  soothing  and  uncon- 
scious restraint  which  is  impossible  with  the  spoken 
admonition,  but  also  because  music  makes  the  "wheels 
of  training  go  round"  without  friction. 
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Blacksmith 

Another  group  of  relationships  are  expressed  in 
the  "Blacksmith"  in  Part  I  of  Jessie  Gaynor's 
"Songs  of  the  Child  World."  This  song  exercise 
deals  with  man's  power  to  transform  raw  materials 
into  articles  and  tools  necessary  for  well  being.  The 
blacksmith's  shop  and  work  is  fascinating  to  a  child, 
and,  where  possible,  he  should  be  taken  to  visit  such 
a  shop,  a  carpenter's  shop,  a  sawmill,  a  bakery,  a 
flour  mill,  a  paper  mill,  or  any  other  factory  where 
simple  processes  can  be  seen,  through  which  he  can 
be  brought  to  realize  the  intimate  relation  and  mu- 
tual dependence  of  the  human  family. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  show  a  small  child  all  the 
complications  of  a  modern  factory,  as  this  would  dis- 
tract his  attention  from  any  one  definite  process. 

One  might  almost  be  pardoned  for  having  a  senti- 
mental regret  for  the  passing  of  the  blacksmith's 
shop  from  its  intimate  relation  to  every-day  life. 
Around  the  forge  assembled  the  horse,  its  owner  and 
the  smith,  each  dependent  on  the  other  for  some  ser- 
vice, and  each  rendering  a  service  in  return.  The 
picture  thus  composed  has  furnished  themes  for  the 
poets  and  subjects  for  the  artists  of  all  times.  The 
city  child  with  his  segregated  environment  is  in 
most  cases  deprived  of  the  fascinating  experience  of 
peering  fearsomely  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  the 
dark  shop  and  seeing  the  sparks  fly  under  the  blows 
of  the  "mighty  hammer." 
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Busy  Is  the  Carpenter 

The  carpenter  shop  is  usually  with  us  if  only  in 
the  form  of  a  repair  shop,  and  houses  will  doubtless 
be  built  from  the  forests  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
simpler  the  process  the  better  for  the  child,  since  he 
can  thus  more  readily  realize  the  social  service  of  the 
worker,  and  the  more  easily  imitate  the  movements 
which  deal  with  the  power  of  man  over  raw  material, 
and  create  shelter  for  the  family  in  houses,  for  the 
domestic  animals  in  barns,  and  for  institutional  life 
in  schools,  churches,  etc.  The  following  song  develops 
these  ideas. 

[The  editor  would  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  these 
songs  are  given  merely  as  examples  of  the  use  which 
may  be  made  in  the  home  of  all  the  occupations  by 
which  the  home  profits.  A  little  exercise  of  the 
imaginative  and  creative  powers  of  parents  will  en- 
able them  to  set  to  the  music  of  "The  Carpenter," 
or  to  that  of  any  other  very  simple  song,  words 
relating  to  the  furniture  maker,  the  baker,  the  milk- 
man, the  potter,  and  the  many  other  fellowmen  who 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  family. 

All  the  books  mentioned  in  this  chapter  and  in 
the  chapter  on  "Kindergarten  Games  for  Use  in  the 
Home"  have  many  suggestions  along  these  lines.  But 
parents  should  cultivate  an  ability  to  burst  into  song 
spontaneously  when  opportunity  serves.  Many  an 
incipient  refusal  may  be  transformed  into  delighted 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  baby  by  a  quick-witted 
musical  improvisation  about  the  thing  to  be  done, 
accompanied  by  some  imitation  of  the  thing  to  be 
done.] 
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1.  Bus  -  y     is    the      Car-pen-ter,         At    his  work  he    stands; 

2.  By     his  work  the    crook-ed  soon  Straight  and  e  -  ven   grows; 

3.  So     the  Car -pen  -  ter     at    last        All      to-geth-er    brings; 
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Oh,      the  won-ders       he    can   do       With  his  skill  -  ful  hands! 

Curv'd  he  chang-es      in   -  to   flat ;   Wondrous  skill     he  shows. 

Nails  the  boards  and  tim  -  hers  fast ;     How  his  ham  -  mer  rings ! 
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Saw -ing  now,  the     long  boards  Short-er   soon    he  makes. 
Thus  he  works  so    bus  -  i  -  ly.        But   we  hear  him  say. 
Thus   a     CO  -  zy  house  he  builds  Where  the  child  may  live. 
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'Here    a  board  and  there  a  board:      Pray  what  use     are  they?" 
And  for  this  the  grate-ful  child        Love  and  thanks  will  give. 
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The  Cat's  Cradle 

A  Singing  Lesson  in  Courtesy 
The  ''Cat's  Cradle,"  also  found  in  Mrs.  Gay- 
nor's  "Songs  of  the  Child  World,"  contains  a  gentle 
and  impersonal  lesson  in  courtesy.  Pussy's  "fine 
manners"  often  remind  children  to  do  likewise,  and 
the  "glad  thanks"  can  be  expanded  into  other  forms 
of  politeness.  Courtesy  is  the  inner  attitude,  the 
right  feeling  inside ;  politeness  is  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  the  inner  feeling. 


This  Is  Little  Tommy  Thumb 

This  game,  found  in  "Songs  and  Music  of  Froe- 
bel's  Mother  Plays,"  contains  a  suggestion  in  the 
direction  of  kindly  co-operation  in  work  or  play,  "to- 
gether" being  the  keyword.  One  of  the  earliest  and 
hardest  lessons  for  little  children  is  that  of  adjusting 
themselves  to  one  another  and  to  grown  people.  The 
song  teaches  a  little  of  this  lesson  in  an  interesting 
way,  and  will  serve  to  suggest  many  others  to  tide 
the  little  one  over  the  hard  places. 
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1.  This    is    lit  -  tie  Tom-my  Thumb,  Round  and  smooth  as  an  -  y  plum. 

2.  This    ismight-y      To -by  Tall;    He's  the  big- gest  one    of     all. 
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This    is  dain-ty  Reu-ben     Ring;    He's  too  fine  for  an  -  y   -   thing. 
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•From  "SonES  and  Music  of  Froebel's  Mother  Plays."  by  permission  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  MUSIC  AND  GAMES 

For  Mothers'  Clubs 
MARIE  HOFER 

Kindergarten     Books:— Poulsson,      Smith,     Knowlton, 
Neidlinger,  Hill,  Gajaior,  Reineeke's  "Fifty  Songs," 
Elliott's  "Mother  Goose." 
Folk  Songs:— German  Folk  Songs,  Peters  Edition. 

Chansons,  Poesies  et  Jeux Agnes  G.  Gay 

Songs  Every  Child  Should  Know Bacon 

Folk  Songs  and  Other  Songs  for  Children 

Jarre  Byrd   Radeliffe,  Whitehead 

Patriotic  Collections,  Jubilee  and  College  Songs. 
Religious     Music:— Standard     Church     Hymnals.     New 
Hymnal. 
Primary  and  Junior  Songs  for  Sunday  School. 

Sunday  S.  S.  Collections Hill,  Beard 

Christmas— Children's  Messiah,  Story  of  Bethlehem 

Hof  er 

Christmas  Songs  of  all  Nations Davis 

Piano  Music  :— Music  Education Calvin  B.  Cady 

Piano  Teehnic Julia  Caruthers 

Course  of  40  Lessons Allen  Stenger 

Music  for  Child  World,  Vol.  I,  II,  III Hofer 

Games  and  Dances:— Singing  Games  Old  and  New. . . 

Hofer 

Popular  Folk  Games  and  Dances. 

Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children Newel 

English  Singing  Games,  Vol.  I,  II Gomme 

Guild  of  Play  Books Kimmins 

Popular  Writers:— Haweis,  Mathews,  Mason,  Upton, 
Parry,  Pratt,  Dickinson,  Wagner,  Krebiele. 
The  above  list  is  purposely  not  exhaustive,  but  rather 
suggestive,  and  gives  books  easily  found  in  libraries  or 
acquired  in  the  home.  The  selections  are  such  as  a  mother 
could  use  with  a  growing  family  for  the  various  needs  of 
home,  school  and  Sunday  school. 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  EDUCA- 
TION 


CORA  CAMPBELL 
Principal  of  the  Bancroft  School,  Kansas  City  Mo. 

^  HE  greatest  problem  in  life  is  learning  how  to 
live,  not  in  the  material  sense  only,  but  in 


the  widest  sense ;  how  to  use  every  faculty  to 
obtain  the  greatest  happiness  for  ourselves 
and  for  others.  This  is  all  that  education  can  give. 
Education  is  as  long  as  life ;  education  is  life.  Every- 
thing that  stimulates  thought,  arouses  feeling,  or 
leads  to  action  is  a  force  in  education.  We  are  truly 
a  part  of  all  that  we  have  met;  nothing  is  so  insig- 
nificant that  it  has  not  some  influence  in  making  us 
what  we  are.  What  we  are  is  of  more  importance 
than  what  we  know.  It  is  what  we  are  that  deter- 
mines our  value  to  the  world.  It  shows  in  our  looks, 
our  tones,  our  actions. 

Do  you  remember  Hawthorne's  story  of  the 
"Great  Stone  Face"?  Huge  boulders  had  been 
thrown  together  on  the  steep  mountain  side  so  that, 
when  viewed  from  a  certain  distance,  the  likeness  of 
a  great  stone  face  could  be  seen.  This  likeness  be- 
came, on  nearer  approach,  only  a  heap  of  immense 
stones;  but,  as  one  receded  from  the  mountain,  the 
face  again  appeared,  surrounded  by  a  misty  glory 
of  clouds  and  seeming  to  be  positively  alive,  a  per- 
sonification of  the  divinity  of  the  good  Spirit  which 
guarded  and  blest  the  little  valley  below.     It  had 
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long  been  believed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
that  some  time  a  child  would  be  born  who  would  be 
the  greatest  and  noblest  man  of  his  time,  whose 
presence  would  bless  his  world;  and  this  man's  face 
would  be  the  exact  copy  of  the  kind,  beautiful  face 
on  the  mountain. 

Little  Ernest,  a  child  of  the  valley,  grew  up 
learning  to  love  the  great  stone  face,  and  longing 
to  see  the  man  who  would  fulfill  the  prophecy.  He 
used  to  gaze  for  hours  with  reverent  love  at  the 
image,  and  he  imagined  that  it  smiled  back  at  him 
and  bade  him  never  lose  hope  that  the  hero  would 
come.  The  face  became  his  friend  and  his  only 
teacher,  and  he  grew  in  helpfulness  and  wisdom  with 
the  years.  Several  times  the  people  of  the  valley 
proclaimed  that  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  the  great 
man  had  come.  But  each  time  it  was  found  to  be  a 
mistake — ^neither  the  rich  miser,  nor  the  great  gen- 
eral, nor  the  marvelously  gifted  statesman,  nor  the 
great  poet  proved  to  be  the  long  looked  for  hero. 
Yet  Ernest  looked  and  hoped,  as  white  hairs  began 
to  appear  about  his  brow,  and  the  face  grew  ever 
dearer  and  more  beautiful  to  him. 

Without  realizing  it,  he  became  a  power  in  the 
valley,  preaching,  sympathizing,  helping.  One  even- 
ing, as  he  was,  according  to  his  custom,  preaching  to 
the  villagers  in  an  open  grassy  spot,  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  fell  upon  his  face  which  reflected  the  noble 
beauty  of  his  life  and  the  grandeur  of  the  thought 
that  he  was  about  to  utter ;  and  the  poet,  who,  long  a 
stranger  to  the  valley,  had  but  that  day  returned, 
exclaimed,  ''Behold,  behold!  Ernest  is  himself  the 
likeness  of  the  Great  Stone  Pace!" 
Muence  of  Thus  docs  the  soul  shine  through  the  features  and 

we  grow  to  resemble  that  which  we  live  with  and 
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love.  This  influence  of  environment  begins  with  the 
first  breath,  and  the  early  impressions  are  the  most 
lasting.  The  old  man  who  cannot  remember  the  hap- 
penings of  yesterday,  will  relate  with  delight  occur- 
rences of  his  boyhood.  The  unconscious  influence  of 
environment  is  the  whole  education  of  the  little  child ; 
its  effects  are  subtle,  far-reaching,  permanent. 

The   study   of   great  pictures   and   great  statues     Jr'^e't^^pi^dturi 
serves  to  intensify  our  appreciation  of  living  things,     and  statues 
"We  look  for  Corot's  graceful,  drooping  trees  along 
the  riverside,  we  stand    beside    massive    trunks    of 
Ruisdael  's  monarchs  of  the  forest ;  we  see  one  of  Mil- 
let's  pictures  in  a  bare  flat  field  and  his  peasants  are 
the  laborers  therein;   we   see   groups  of  Rosa  Bon- 
heur's  or  Dupre's  cattle  in  the  pastures;  we  meet 
daily  Rembrandt's  worthy,  substantial  citizens.  If  the 
real  scenes  we  see  about  us  form  a  series  of  pictures, 
do  they  not  give  us  more  pleasure?     But  art  does 
more   than   this   for  us.     Art   idealizes   nature.     A 
great  artist  is  never  a  mere  copyist,  he  is  a  creator. 
A  master  of  the  pen  never  portraj^s  his  heroes  as  he 
meets  them  in  life,  he  takes  away  some  traits  of  char- 
acter and  supplies  others — he  shows  us  his  creation, 
his  ideal.     He  relates  incidents  not  as  they  do  hap- 
pen, but  as  they  might  happen.     A  great  sculptor 
carves  an  ideal  figure,  he  leaves  as  his  work  the  per- 
fected form.     A  great  landscape  painter  shows  us 
scenes  fairer  than  nature,  he  can  change  the  course 
of  streams  and  transplant  trees  at  will.     A  portrait 
painter  shows  us,  not  the  features,  but  the  character 
in  the  face. 

Does  not  the  mere  contemplation  of  nol)le  ideals 
ennoble  our  own  ideals?  Does  it  not  urge  us  on  to 
action  which  will  bring  a  realization  of  those  ideals  ? 
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It  is  so  universally  conceded  that  poets  are  phil- 
osophers, that  so  much  of  the  world's  wisdom  and 
culture  are  in  their  writings,  that  I  almost  fear  to 
assert  that  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature 
should  form  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  child, 
lest  I  be  likened  to  the  Katydid  who  said  "an  undis- 
puted thing,  in  such  a  solemn  way." 

Let  me  tell  one  incident  which  I  know  is  true. 
A  Kansas  City  boy  of  twelve  had  been  studying  at 
school  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  and  liked  it  so 
much  that  he  memorized  many  lines  of  it.  One  day, 
as  he  was  chivalrously  holding  open  the  door  of  a 
downtown  furniture  store  that  his  mother  might 
enter,  a  man  pushed  rudely  past  the  gentle  mother, 
who  remarked,  "Well,  that  man  was  not  very  cour- 
teous." "No,"  said  the  boy,  "but,  mother,  God 
made  him — let  him  pass  for  a  man. ' '  I  know  the  boy, 
he  is  no  prig — but  the  philosophy  had  become  a  part 
of  his  life. 

Great  pictures,  too,  show  great  souls;  they  teach 
simplicity,  truth,  nobleness,  wisdom.  They  speak 
plainly  to  children,  for  the  artistic  instinct  is  uni- 
versal. The  benefit  that  children  gain  from  them  is 
immediately  apparent. 

A  little  maid  of  four  who  was  very  wilful  and 
hard  to  manage,  on  coming  into  a  certain  room,  was 
seen  to  look  always  at  a  copy  of  the  Sistine  Ma- 
donna about  which  she  had  been  told.  One  day  she 
was  asked,  "What  would  you  do  with  this  picture  if 
you  had  it?"  Her  reply  was,  "I  would  hang  it  in 
my  nursery,  and  when  I  was  naughty  little  Jesus 
would  help  me  to  be  good."  How  can  we  estimate 
the  comfort  that  a  Madonna  picture  in  a  primary 
school  room  may  be  to  a  sensitive,  homesick  little 
child,  or  how  much  good  may  come  from  it  to  some 
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poor  neglected  street  urchin  who  has  known  little  of 
mother  love  or  care?  Who  can  tell  the  influence  of 
the  beautiful  face  of  the  boy  Christ,  which  looks  al- 
ways at  the  lad  from  the  wall  of  his  own  room? 
Who  can  guess  what  aspirations  are  stirred  in  the 
boy's  soul  as  he  gazes  at  the  sinless  "Sir  Galahad" 
and  hears  or  reads  of  his  wonderful  quest?  Can  not 
he  too  find  the  Holy  Grail?  Cannot  he  be  at  least  a 
Sir  Launfal?  Have  not  you  yourself  imagined  for 
days  that  you  were  some  heroine  of  whom  you  had 
read  or  heard?  Have  you  not  acted  out  whole  story 
books,  and  then  added  chapters  of  your  own  ? 

A  study  of  pictures  and  statues  of  beautiful  form  fiJ^i^i'^th^c" 
will  cultivate  the  a?sthetic  taste  as  a  more  remote  taste 
benefit.  Children  will  enjoy  any  picture  that  they 
can  understand — nothing  is  beyond  them  if  they  are 
told  about  it.  They  can  appreciate  the  beauty  and 
the  symmetry  of  Greek  architecture — they  can  see 
the  graceful  lines  of  the  Greek  statues.  If  children 
study  these  things,  the  effect  will  be  seen  in  the  beau- 
tifying of  our  homes,  our  cities,  our  nation. 

A  cultured  person  would  not  build  a  costly  man- 
sion and  decorate  it  with  a  mixture  of  Egyptian 
sphynxes  and  Norman  battlements.  A  cultured  com- 
munity would  spend  less  time  talking  about  beauti- 
fying the  city,  and  would  abolish  the  unspeakably 
hideous  sign  boards  which  disgrace  streets  with  their 
glaring,  atrocious  pictures.  A  cultured  nation  would 
never  permit  its  most  beautiful  river,  the  "Rhino  of 
America,"  to  be  disfigured  by  unsightly  ice-houses 
close  to  the  water's  edge  on  both  banks.  It  would 
never  permit  "Use  Sapolio"  to  stare  at  the  traveler 
from  the  side  of  a  grandly  picturesque  canyon. 

We  are  not  yet  a  cultured  nation — our  sordid 
utilitarianism  has  blinded  our  eyes  to  what  is  grand 
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and  beautiful  all  about  us.  Too  many  of  us  can  see 
beauty  only  in  the  gleam  of  yellow  gold.  Do  you 
know  that  our  greatest  American  artists  live  in  the 
Old  World  ?  Is  it  not  high  time  that  we  should  begin 
to  try  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
art  and  nature?  Let  our  children  see  beauty  in  our 
homes  and  beauty  in  our  school,  and  study  it  day 
after  day  until  the  influence  sinks  deep  in  their 
souls.    Let  us 

Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful, 

By   the   wayside,   let   them   fall 
That  the  rose  may  spring  by  the  cottage  gate 

And  the  vine  on  the  garden  wall; 
Cover  the  rough  and  the  rude  of  earth 

With  a  veil  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
And  mark  with  the  opening  bud  and  cup 

The  march  of  summer  hours. 

Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful 

In   the  holy   shrine   of  home; 
Let  the  pure,  and  the  fair,  and  the  graceful  then 

In  the  loveliest  lustre  come, 
Leave  not  a  trace  of  deforaiity 

In  the  temple  of  the  heart. 
But  gather  about  the  hearth  the  gems 

Of  nature  and  of  art. 

Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful 

In  the  depths  of  the  human  soul. 
They  shall  bud  and  blossom  and  bear  the  fruit 

While   the   endless   ages  roll. 
Plant  with   the   flowers   of   charity 

The  portals  of  the  tomb 
And  fair  and  pure  about  the  path 

In  Paradise  will  they  bloom. 
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THE  ILLUSTRATED  STORY  BOOK 
The  Land  of  Make-Believe 

EFFIE  SEACHREST 
Author  of  "Legendary  Lore  and  Peeps  at  Pictures" 

|HE  twentieth  century  is  pre-eminently  the 
age  of  beautifully  illustrated  books,  and  pos- 
sibly along  no  other  lines  has  there  been 
greater  progress  than  in  the  publication  of 
suitable  picture  books  for  the  little  ones.  The  dawn 
of  a  new  day  for  the  child  was  ushered  in  when  Wal- 
ter Crane,  Kate  Greenaway,  Sir  John  Tenniel,  and 
others  began  singing  for  the  children  their  love 
songs  in  color.  Since  that  day  what  a  world  of  books 
has  been  published,  some  good,  some  bad;  so  that  the 
making  of  a  right  selection  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  text,  but  also  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
artist,  becomes  a  serious  problem  to  the  mothers.  Too 
many  books  to  choose  from  is  almost  as  bad  as  too 
few. 

As  the  writer  of  children's  stories  must  be  able 
to  interest  and  hold  the  child's  attention  by  his  clev- 
erness as  a  story-teller,  so  the  artist  must  have  the 
story-telling  qualities  in  his  art.  Among  our  Amer- 
ican illustrators  no  man  holds  a  higher  place  in  this 
respect  than  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  whose  illustrations  of 
the  Sir  Galahad  legend  painted  on  the  walls  of  the 
Boston  library  are  exquisite  in  color  and  make  a 
strong  literary  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  the  Grail  story. 
Every  child  should  know  the  tale  of  this  earlier  Blue 
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Bird  which  Galahad  rides  forth  to  seek  and  should 
be  familiar  with  the  lovely  illustrations.  These  illus- 
trations revivify  the  past  and  breathe  forth  the  spirit 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  full  of  romance  and  religious 
fervor. 

Since  the  child  has  no  appreciation  of  art  from 
the  art  standpoint,  the  responsibility  of  educating 
this  sense  devolves  upon  the  mother  and  she  should 
begin  early  in  the  life  of  the  child — even  before  it  is 
bom.  A  very  young  child  can  be  taught  to  appre- 
ciate the  atmospheric  effects  of  light  and  color  on  ob- 
jects, provided  his  attention  is  intelligently  called  to 
these  facts. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  of  an  artist  who  be- 
lieved that  a  child's  art  education  should  begin  dur- 
ing the  formative  period.  He  took  his  two  and  a 
half  year  old  daughter  into  the  Inness  room  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute.  This  room  is  filled  with  mas- 
terpieces by  Inness — and  one  of  the  paintings  is 
called  "The  Storm."  The  little  one  entered,  walked 
around  here  and  there,  and  finally  stopped  in  front 
of  "The  Storm."  Then  she  clapped  her  baby  hands 
and  exclaimed  "0,  papa,  see!  It's  going  to  rain." 
This  child  having  had  her  attention  called  to  the  at- 
mospheric effects  of  nature,  paid,  unconsciously,  a 
very  delicate  compliment  to  the  American  Corot  of 
landscape  painting,  the  interpreter  of  the  moods  of 
nature,  George  Inness. 

All  children  love  pictures,  but  they  do  not  appre- 
ciate them  from  the  standpoint  of  technique.  This 
kind  of  appreciation  comes  only  from  education  be- 
gun during  the  impressionable  years,  and  that  this 
appreciation  should  be  along  right  lines  is  a  self-evi- 
dent truth. 

The  picture  book  is  the  child's  first  history;  and 
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since  first  impressions  are  very  important  and  should 
be  true,  the  selection  of  this  book  should  be  on 
acknowledged  artistic  lines.  In  making  this  selec- 
tion, the  cost  of  an  ideally  illustrated  picture  book 
should  not  be  considered;  for  one  book  beautifully 
illustrated  according  to  sound  artistic  principles, 
such  as  Boutet  de  Monvel  's  Jeanne  d  'Arc,  is  infinitely 
better,  as  an  investment,  than  three  or  four  cheaper 
books,  badly  illustrated,  even  if  the  text  is  good.  It 
is  almost  a  crime  to  place  crudely  colored  and  badly 
drawn  pictures  before  a  child.  The  so-called  funny 
papers  and  many  of  the  gayly  colored  books  that 
flood  the  market  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
should  be  thrust  aside  with  the  same  feeling  that 
makes  one  flee  from  a  pestilence. 

Illustrations  for  children's  books  should  be  simple 
in  design  with  little  or  no  detail.  The  little  folks' 
minds  can  not  grasp  light  and  shade,  modeling,  per- 
spective and  technical  knowledge  that  goes  to  make 
up  a  good  drawing.  An  object  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  child  should  be  drawn  with  a  few 
sharp,  clearly  defined  lines,  wnth  little  or  no  perspec- 
tive. Possibly  no  better  example  of  what  is  meant  by 
good  illustrations  for  children  could  be  given  than 
one  of  Boutet  de  Monvel's  charming  drawings.  This 
prince  of  foreign  illustrators  for  babyhood  tells  a 
story  so  vividly  in  a  few  well  chosen  lines,  with  such 
lovely,  delicate,  decorative  colors,  that  the  little  one 
imagines  he  is  watching  real  boys  and  girls. 

Boutet  de  Monvel's  illustrations  for  the  story  of 
the  little  French  girl  who  saved  her  country  is  a  won- 
derful lesson  in  patriotism.  He  has  told  with  splen- 
did dramatic  action,  (notice  the  soldiers  in  battle 
with  their  banners  and  trappings  and  uplifted  arms), 
with  keen,  sympathetic  insight  into  the  character  of 
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the  young  girl,  the  thrilling  story  of  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
the  maid  who  listened  to  the  voices,  and  who  led  her 
country  to  freedom.  Quite  simple  in  technique, 
lovely  in  color,  full  of  feeling,  accurate  to  the  period 
in  the  dress  of  the  soldiers  and  the  peasants,  full  of 
charming  landscapes,  quaint  market  places  and 
splendid  religious  processions,  is  this  story  of  the 
Middle  Ages  told  for  the  children.  The  story  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  as  illustrated  by  Boutet  de  Monvel  is 
as  beautiful  in  its  way  as  the  great  masterpiece 
* '  The  Legend  of  St.  Genevieve, ' '  painted  on  the  walls 
of  the  Pantheon  in  Paris  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
The  exquisite  "St.  Genevieve  watching  over  the  City 
of  Paris"  once  seen,  will  never  be  forgotten;  and  so, 
too,  ''The  Maid  of  Orleans  Listening  to  the  Voices" 
will  not  pass  away. 

Quite  different  in  style,  and  yet  equally  pleasing 
to  the  little  folks,  is  Walter  Crane,  the  true  artist  of 
fairyland.  One  peeD  into  those  gems  of  the  nursery, 
"Bluebeard,"  "Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,"  "The 
Princess  Belle  Etoile,"  illustrated  by  him,  puts  one 
back  into  the  shadow  land  of  the  past  when  to  walk 
and  talk  with  princesses  was  not  an  unusual  experi- 
ence; when  the  Santa  Claus  faith  kept  one  ever  on 
the  lookout  for  the  hen  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  That 
was  a  great  world,  the  land  of  Make-Believe ;  and 
"Walter  Crane  understood  all  about  it — the  prin- 
cesses, the  chariots,  the  prancing  horses  and  other 
tilings  that  make  life  worth  while.  It  was  no  won- 
der that  some  one  said  when  Walter  Crane  died,  that 
the  children  had  lost  their  best  friend.  Though 
other  artists  with  the  child  heart  have  come  since  his 
time,  yet  even  today  this  illustrator  of  fairy  stories 
holds  a  high  place  in  the  nursery. 

In   the    children's   world,    Randolph    Caldecott's 
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name  is  a  household  word,  especially  in  England. 
He  holds  his  own  because  of  his  keen  insight  into  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  children.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, his  "Picture  Book"  for  the  little  tots.  In  it 
the  illustrations  are  full  of  dramatic  interest,  the 
color  is  delightful,  the  costumes  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque, and  the  text  worth  while.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  story  of  "John  Gilpin  and  the  Mad 
Dog." 

Caldecott  was  a  fine  literary  artist  of  the  last  cen- 
tury who  was  able  to  express  himself  better  by  means 
of  color  and  lines  than  by  words.  His  illustrations 
for  the  babies  have  not  been  excelled.  The  charming 
humor,  the  delicious  bits  of  color,  or  the  simple  black 
and  white  half  tones  of  the  illustrations  of  the  fa- 
mous stories,  "The  House  That  Jack  Built"  and 
"This  is  the  Rat  That  Ate  the  Malt,"  will  be  a  pe- 
rennial joy. 

To  this  same  period  belongs  Kate  Greenaway, 
whose  good  mannered  little  folks  have  delighted 
many  a  child.  While  much  of  her  illustration  can  be 
classed  as  merely  "pretty-pretty,"  still  her  mission 
in  the  art  world  has  been  on  the  whole  helpful;  for 
she  paved  the  way  for  better  things.  Her  gay  but 
cultured  color  gave,  and  still  gives,  much  pleasure  to 
the  autocrats  of  the  nursery,  and  after  all,  children 
as  well  as  grown-ups,  need  a  few  perishable  flowers 
to  brighten  the  pathway  to  culture ;  so  let  the  chil- 
dren have  "A  Day  in  a  Child's  Garden,"  "The  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin,"  "Little  Wideawake,"  "Mother 
Goose"  and  other  stories  illustrated  by  Kate  Green- 
away. 

Leaving  the  illustrators  who  blazed  the  trail  and 
made  possil)Ie  the  beautifully  colored  picture  books 
of  today,  we  come  to  the  baby  books  of  Carton  Moore 
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Park,  who  revealed  his  great  love  of  animals  in  his 
"Alphabet  of  Animals."  His  drawings  are  pre-emi- 
nently decorative,  and  he  treats  his  subject  in  the 
simplest,  broadest,  and  most  direct  fashion.  In  his 
drawings  of  the  animals  he  shows  an  accurate  anatom- 
ical knowledge  as  well  as  the  nicest  appreciation 
of  habits  and  movements.  He  is  not  sentimental  like 
Landseer,  but  draws  real  animals.  His  great  black 
bear  which  stands  for  "B"  is  delightfully  real.  One 
kind  word  from  the  passerby  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
put  forth  his  woolly  paw  for  a  greeting. 

The  sense  of  humor  which  is  sometimes  lacking 
in  a  child  needs  to  be  cultivated,  and  Leslie  Brooks 
in  his  quaint  illustrations  of  "Johnny  Crow's 
Party"  fills  this  want.  Mr.  Goose,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Crow  and  the  whole  animal  kingdom  sport  in  great 
fun  in  Johnny  Crow's  garden.  Leslie  Brooks'  best 
illustrations  are  to  be  found,  however,  in  Andrew 
Lang's  delightful  collection  of  "Nursery  Rhymes." 

The  list  of  good  illustrators  of  children's  books  is 
endless.  There  is  Howard  Pyle,  "A  worthy  rival  of 
Walter  Crane,"  who  has  given  us  a  wealth  of  color 
prints.  His  splendid  creative  mind  never  did  better 
work  than  when  he  was  making  his  delightful  draw- 
ings for  "The  Wonder  Clock,"  and  "The  Robin 
Hood  Tales."  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green  in  her  pic- 
turesque way  makes  one  feel  "that  in  the  mud  and 
slum  something  always,  always  sings."  Then  we 
have  Peter  Newell  of  delicate  sentiment  and  good 
technique;  Gordon  Browne  with  his  splendid  "drag- 
ons, dwarfs,  witches  and  things";  Jessie  Wilcox 
Smith,  who  does  quaint  little  children  with  a  deli- 
cious appreciation  of  their  cunning  attitudes  ancl 
mannerisms;  Rose  O'Neil,  Ruth  Shepherd  Clements, 
H.  F.  Ford,  and  a  host  of  others. 
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Among  illustrators  for  the  grown-ups  we  find  Ed- 
win Howland  Blashfield,  the  artist  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  mural  painters  in  America.  His  "Adoring 
Angels,"  which  are  a  portion  of  a  decoration  in  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour  in  Philadelphia,  are  charming 
in  color,  splendid  in  drawing  and  full  of  the  religious 
spirit.  Their  message  is  one  of  love  and  reverence 
for  holy  things. 

Edmund  Dulac,  whose  lovely  illustrations  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  delight  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  holds 
a  place  all  by  himself.  His  dark,  rich  color  and 
decorative  and  imaginative  drawing  create  a  dream 
world  in  which  magic  horses,  castles,  and  swords 
play  their  part  in  beautiful  settings.  Dulac  is  a 
splendid  draughtsman  as  well  as  a  colorist  and 
herein  lies  his  great  excellence.  He  has  avoided  the 
pitfalls  of  many  of  our  modern  illustrators  who  lose 
sight  of  design,  form,  flat  surfaces,  and  sound  illus- 
trative principles  in  their  Cubistic  desire  for  the  un- 
usual, the  fantastic,  in  color  effects. 

We  must  not  forget  W.  Heath  Robinson,  for  his 
magic  brush  and  pen  have  given  the  little  ones  "Bill, 
the  Minder ' ' ;  but  the  artist  who  has  never  grown  up 
in  the  sense  of  forgetting  the  child's  make-believe 
world  is  Llaxfield  Parrish.  His  baronial  castles  and 
gnarled  trees,  from  behind  whose  trunks  a  fairy  will 
surely  peep,  his  glorious  color,  so  ideally  beautiful, 
his  unusual  and  unexpected  touches  of  humor,  his 
classic  drawing,  all  these  things  make  him  a  prince  in 
Make-Believe  Land. 


XVII 
PICTURES  IN  THE  HOME 

EFFIE  SEACHREST 
Author   of   "Storyland — Child   Life   Composition   Pictures" 

EFORE  God  made  the  stars,  he  planned  for 
them  a  beautiful  azure  setting.  Then  he  cut 
tiny  holes  out  of  the  deep  blue  beyond  and 
planted  therein  the  stars ;  out  of  the  scraps 
he  made  the  violets.  This  legend  of  how  God  de- 
signed a  lovely  setting  for  the  stars  and  the  violets  is 
applicable  to  the  housing  of  pictures.  A  beautiful 
frame  intensifies  the  beauty  of  the  object  it  encloses. 

Whistler,  the  prince  of  decorators,  applied  this 
principle  to  interiors,  and  used  it  in  the  decoration 
of  his  dining-room.  This  was  a  symphony  in  gray — 
gray  walls,  gray  woodwork,  gray  furniture.  Over 
the  mantel  was  one  picture  framed  in  gray,  on  some 
shelves  on  the  wall  were  some  bits  of  rare  old  blue 
china,  and  on  a  table  on  a  blue  Japanese  mat  was  a 
vase  containing  one  jonquil.  Another  touch  of  color 
which  harmonized  with  the  sunlight  that  flooded  the 
room  was  the  rush  bottoms  of  the  chairs.  The  lovely, 
quiet,  restful  color  scheme  of  the  "Whistler  dining- 
room,  which  is  an  ideal  setting  for  a  picture,  may  be 
taken  as  a  guide  for  interior  decoration  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  home  where  beauty  and  refinement  are 
the  aim. 

The  flat  quiet  wall  surface — warm  gray  or  yel- 
low gray  tones  seen  in  old  Japanese  prints — makes  a 
perfect  background  for  the  easel  picture.     The  floor 
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covering  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  wall  decora- 
tion— a  solid  color  without  design  being  preferable. 
With  the  floor,  wall  and  ceiling  in  harmony,  the  fur- 
niture must  take  its  place  as  a  part  of  the  general 
color  scheme.  It  should  be  useful  before  it  aspires  to 
be  ornamental.  Straight  lines  and  no  ornament  is  a 
good  rule  to  follow.  The  construction  must  sustain 
and  justify  the  ornament.  For  the  draperies  in  a 
gray  room,  the  lovely  soft  rose  that  one  finds  in  Jap- 
anese prints  would  be  charming.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
better  guide  for  harmonious  combination  of  color 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Japanese  prints,  especially 
those  in  which  the  colors  are  mellowed  by  time. 

Important  as  is  the  suitability  of  the  subject  of  a 
picture  for  the  room  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be 
placed,  the  frame  which  encloses  it  is  of  equal  im- 
portance. This  may  in  itself  be  beautiful,  but  its 
beauty  must  be  distinctly  subservient  to  the  aesthetic 
value  of  the  picture.  Framing  pictures  is  such  a  vital 
question  that  the  choice  of  what  is  suitable,  not  only 
for  the  picture,  but  also  for  the  room  in  which  it  is 
to  hang,  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  an  expert.  A 
few  general  principles,  however,  may  be  helpful. 

Simple  wood  frames  without  molding,  or  at  most, 
a  little  lining  of  gold  are  generally  very  good  for  col- 
lections of  black  and  white  or  uncolored  photo- 
graphs. Some  critics  think  that  color  prints  of  the 
eighteenth  century  look  well  in  Circassian  walnut, 
mahogany,  or  rosewood  with  ebony  corners.  But  we 
must  avoid  placing  a  Florentine  frame  in  a  small 
Louis  XVI  drawing-room,  or  an  ornate  molding  in  a 
Gothic  library. 

In  the  hanging  of  pictures  it  is  well  to  keep  one 
point  in  mind.  Thoy  should  all  hang  on  a  line, 
equally  distant  from  the  floor,  except  where  there  is 
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a  group  consisting  of  a  large  picture  with  a  small  one 
on  both  sides  of  it. 

Sentiment  is  not  always  a  good  criterion  to  follow, 
for  it  would  whisper,  "Place  our  loved  one's  pic- 
tures where  our  friends  may  see  them — in  the  draw- 
ing-room, in  the  living  room,  in  the  guest  chamber"; 
but  our  feelings  must  be  sacrificed  to  good  taste.  Pos- 
sibly the  best  place  for  the  family  portraits  are  in 
one's  own  private  bedroom.  For  the  guest  room 
there  is  nothing  more  charming  than  reproductions 
of  famous  paintings,  etchings  and  prints.  There  is 
a  world  of  lovely  subjects  to  choose  from — beautiful 
sylvan  scenes  by  Watteau  and  Boucher;  spiritual 
Madonnas  by  the  primitives  (Botticelli,  Fra  An- 
gelico,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Mantegna,  etc.)  ;  dream- 
like creations  by  the  pre-Raphaelites ;  colorful  pic- 
tures by  Whistler  and  Gari  Melchers ;  or  some  of  the 
charming  children  by  Paul  Helleu,  Renoir,  Mary 
Cassatt,  Cecelia  Beaux,  De  Forest  Brush  and  others. 
Mary  MacComber  of  Boston  is  doing  some  lovely  pic- 
tures that  would  be  effective  in  a  guest  chamber;  J. 
Francis  Murphy,  the  Corot  of  America,  is  painting 
beautiful  landscapes  full  of  feeling — landscapes  that 
it  would  be  a  continual  joy  to  live  with.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  great  masterpieces  of 
the  past  and  present  that  would  have  a  kindly  in- 
fluence upon  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind — ^pictures 
that  would  brighten  the  imagination  and  soothe  the 
troubled  soul. 

The  furnishing  of  a  house  is  the  expression  of  an 
individual's  personality — his  taste,  his  culture;  yet 
even  more  than  in  the  furnishings  does  culture  ex- 
press itself  in  the  selection  of  pictures  for  the  home. 
That  selections  should  be  guided,  at  first,  by  the 
judgment  of  the  art  critics  is  self-evident.    It  is  well 
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to  choose  low-toned,  deep-toned,  rich-toned  pictures 
rather  than  the  gayly  colored  works  of  Gerome,  Vi- 
bert  and  other  popular  colorists. 

Appreciation  for  what  is  good  in  color,  form  and 
technique  will  grow  if  there  is  daily  contact  with  the 
best  pictures.  The  silvery  grays  in  a  Corot  land- 
scape teach  tone  appreciation;  the  splendid  rhythm 
of  form  in  Millet's  Gleaners  will  awaken  a  feeling 
for  the  poetry  of  motion;  the  technique  of  Hals,  Ve- 
lasquez, and  Manet  create  joy  for  all  lovers  of  depth 
and  harmony  of  tone;  Fortuny,  Rembrandt,  Dela- 
croix, revel  in  gorgeous  tints ;  Israels  appeals  to  senti- 
ment in  his  dusky  atmospheric  colors. 

Since  the  appreciation  of  good  pictures  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  educational  development  of  the  art  sense, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  what  the  art  critics  consider 
the  best  not  only  in  sculpture  and  painting,  but  also 
in  architecture.  If  one  sees  no  beauty  in  a  Grecian 
column,  a  Raphael  Madonna,  a  Saint  Chapelle  win- 
dow, the  Milan  cathedral,  a  Corot  landscape,  a 
Boecklin  **Isle  of  the  Dead,"  a  Blashfield  mural 
decoration,  he  can  at  least  find  why  others  see  beauty 
in  these  great  creations  of  the  master  artists  of  the 
world. 

Having  learned  what  the  world  considers  the 
great  masterpieces,  the  next  step  is  to  see  these  crea- 
tions, to  live  with  them,  to  let  them  become  a  part  of 
one's  very  life.  If  we  can  not  have  original  paintings, 
we  can  purchase  reproductions  of  the  most  famous 
pictures,  statuary,  and  architecture  of  all  times.  They 
may  be  obtained  in  good  collections,  such  as  the 
Perry,  the  University  Travel,  the  Brown  and  the 
Copley  prints.     The  Little  Phostint  Journeys*  used 

•Foreign  post  rards,  the  Little  Phostint  Journeys «nd  the  projection 
lantern  can  be  obtained  from  the  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 
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with  the  projection  lantern  make  an  instructive  even- 
ing's entertainment.  These  Little  Journeys  are  of 
great  value,  for  they  are  not  only  good  in  color,  but 
cover  an  interesting  field  in  the  way  of  travel  and 
good  pictures.  The  lovely  foreign  post  cards  give 
splendid  color  reproductions  of  many  famous  paint- 
ings, cathedrals,  statuary  and  historic  scenes  and 
places.  These  are  so  cheap  that  every  mother  should 
make  a  collection  of  them  for  her  little  ones. 

Fortunately  the  great  difference  between  the  edu- 
cational advantages  of  the  city  child  and  that  of  the 
country  boy  and  girl  has  been  bridged.  The  Victrola, 
the  pianola,  the  projection  lantern  (an  immense  im- 
provement upon  the  magic  lantern)  the  Balopticon 
(an  improvement  on  the  stereopticon)  the  moving 
picture  machines  (there  is  now  on  the  market  a  small 
moving  picture  machine  which  can  be  used  in  the 
home),  all  of  these  inventions  have  been  a  means  of 
more  nearly  equalizing  the  advantages  of  city  and 
country  for  the  boy  and  girl. 

Let  the  child  live  with  the  works  of  art  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  past.  In  time  he 
will  think  of  them  as  his  friends  and  recognize  them 
wherever  he  may  go ;  in  the  shops,  in  the  homes  of  his 
friends,  in  the  churches,  and  in  the  art  galleries.  In 
this  way  will  his  horizon  be  broadened,  his  sympa- 
thies, deepened,  and  his  life  ennobled. 

Familiarity  with  the  works  of  many  artists  is 
necessary  in  order  to  round  out  one's  taste — each  ar- 
tist sounds  his  own  individual  note.  For  instance, 
the  love  of  nature  note  is  as  varied  as  the  tempera- 
ments of  the  men  who  have  expressed  their  love  in 
their  art.  Corot  sings  of  only  peaceful,  joyous 
scenes.  He  never  painted  storms,  only  nature  in  her 
calmer  moods  appealed  to  him.    Millet's  pictures  are 
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poems  of  the  toiler.  Jules  Dupre  paints  the  mys- 
tery of  the  violet  deeps  of  the  forest.  Prudhon  shows 
the  charm  and  beauty  of  nature  expressed  in  terms 
of  allegor3^  Michael  Angelo  pictures  forth  the  gran- 
deur and  majesty  of  man.  The  pre-Raphaelites — 
Holman  Hunt,  Rossetti,  Millais — portrayed  the 
beauty  of  the  spiritual  found  in  every-day  life.  The 
Impressionists — Manet,  Monet,  Renoir  and  Sisley — 
found  beauty  in  the  play  of  light  on  objects  and 
charm  in  fleeting  action;  and  so  dovm  the  centuries 
have  artists  of  all  times  expressed  the  beautiful  in 
terms  of  themselves  and  in  the  medium  in  which  they 
worked. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  is  inborn  in  most  of  us, 
and  in  some  children  the  feeling  is  intense.  When 
the  environment  of  a  child  in  whom  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  is  very  strong,  has  in  it  nothing  to  satisfy 
this  feeling,  he  is  frequently  led  into  wrong  paths 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  emotion.  A  little  seven-year- 
old  girl  whose  home  life  was  totally  barren  of  beauty 
yearned  for  a  pretty  blue  ribbon  to  wear  on  her  hair. 
Every  day  on  her  way  to  school  she  passed  a  store 
window  in  which  there  was  displayed  a  bolt  of  rib- 
bon that  exactly  matched  her  frock.  Standing  in 
front  of  the  window,  the  little  one  determined  to  pos- 
sess that  bit  of  blue.  One  day  she  asked  her  mother 
with  pleading  tones  and  tearful  eyes  to  buy  it  for 
her.  A  brusque,  "Wait  until  I  go  down  town" 
greeted  the  beauty-hungry  child.  Then  one  day  she 
took  a  few  pennies  from  her  mother's  purse  and  pur- 
chased the  long  desired  ribbon.  A  mother's  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  together  with  her  un- 
sympathetic incomprehension  of  her  child's  nature, 
shattered  a  child's  ideal  and  took  joy  out  of  beauty. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  sometimes  expresses  it- 
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self  at  a  very  early  age.  A  two  and  a  half  year  old 
child  whose  parents,  because  of  financial  difficulties 
during  the  Civil  War,  lived  in  a  small,  inartistic  cot- 
tage, totally  devoid  of  decoration  inside  and  outside, 
was  taken  into  a  lovely  two-story  artistically  fur- 
nished house.  For  days  after  the  return  of  the  child 
to  her  home,  she  cried.  Between  her  sobs  she  mur- 
mured, "I  want  to  live  in  an  upstair  house."  The 
love  of  the  beauty  at  this  early  age  was  sending  its 
call  to  the  child. 

The  beautiful  home  does  not  imply  the  expensive 
home.  Taste  working  with  the  cheaper  artistic  ma- 
terials for  draperies  and  wallpaper,  simple  furni- 
ture, soft  delicately  colored  rugs  ■v\athout  patterns,  or 
at  most  very  small  designs,  will  create  the  beautiful 
setting  for  the  little  one. 

The  perfectly  well  rounded,  well  developed  child, 
requires  a  beautiful  place  to  grow  in.  Give  it  lovely 
pictures  to  see — prints  if  nothing  better  can  be  ob- 
tained— soft,  delicately  colored  fabrics  to  feel,  and 
good  books  to  read.  The  subtle  harmony  of  its  sur- 
roundings will  find  a  response  in  its  soul  that  will  ex- 
press itself  in  later  years  in  a  deeper,  sweeter,  fuller 
nature.  A  nature  that  sees  good  in  all  and  beauty 
everywhere. 
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QUOTATIONS 

'•'Once  upon  a  time  the  residents  of  a  certain  city  were 
greatly  interested  in  the  nurture  and  training  of  the  young. 
"When  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  they  should  build 
a  great  public  school  or  open  a  playgTound,  it  was  decided 
to  open  a  playgi'ound. 

"Now,  in  the  course  of  years,  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
residents  of  that  city  advanced  so  far  beyond  the  rest  of 
the  human  race  that  in  all  the  centuries  since,  even  to  this 
day,  the  nations  that  have  gone  on  building  public  schools 
and  neglecting  to  open  playgrounds  have  not  been  able 
to  catch  up  with  them."— Geo r^^e  E.  Johnson. 

"Children  may  be  efficiently  educated  while  playing  and 
indulging  in  various  forms  of  physical  exercises  quite  as 
well  as  while  engaged  with  books  indoors."— J-Weniown 
''Item." 

"The  best  playground  authorities  everywhere  agree  that 
the  perfect  playground  is  not  the  best  equipped,  but  the 
best  supervised  plajgromid." —Reading  "Herald." 

"The  boy  without  a  playground  is  father  to  the  man 
without  a  job." 

"There  is  nothing  quite  so  important  as  a  man's  amuse- 
ments. They  color  his  whole  life,  his  ways  of  thought 
and  his  manner  of  voting."— Fawce  Thompson. 

"Animals,  and  man  more  especially,  possess  youth  be- 
cause the  creation  of  art  and  civilization  was  a  necessity— 
and  these  had  to  be  fashioned  from  instincts  through  the 
transforming  power  of  play.  A  safe  and  considerate 
use  of  the  great  intellectuality  of  the  human  adult  was 
secured  by  making  a  considerable  portion  of  his  early 
life  physically  and  even  mentally  helpless,  and  in  like 
manner  the  morality   and   the  culture   of   the   adult   was 
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ensured  by  the  invention  of  a  playing  childhood.  Civiliza- 
tion is  a  result  of  man's  having  been  young;  play  has 
laid  the  foundations  of  culture  by  organising  his  instincts 
and  busying  them  in  ways  that  tell  for  the  future  of  man. 
Play  extends  its  influence  over  everything  in  childhood, 
and  for  the  child  everything  can  be  the  subject  of  play."— 
Alexander  Chamberlain. 

"You  cannot  rob  a  child  of  his  childhood,  of  his  home, 
his  play,  his  freedom  from  toil  and  care  and  expect  to 
appeal  to  the  grown-up  voter's  manhood.  Children  are 
our  tomorrow  and  as  we  mould  them  today,  so  will  they 
deal  with  us  theri."— Quotation  from  a  Young  Girl's  Gradu- 
ating Essay,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
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TYPES  OF  KINDERGARTEN  GAMES  FOR  USE 

IN  THE  HOME 

MYRA  WINCHESTER 

Secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 

of  Kindergartens 

OME  of  the  earliest  kindergarten  games  are 
specially  adapted  to  use  in  the  home.  Among 
these  are  the  sense  games,  which  develop  the 
powers  of  vision,  hearing,  feeling,  smelling 
and  tasting.  The  right  method  in  sense  training  is 
to  lead  from  the  wide  and  obvious  contrasts  to  the 
perception  of  finer  and  finer  differences  in  color,  size, 
shape,  tones,  weight,  etc. 

Many  excellent  opportunities  for  sense  training 
arise  in  the  course  of  daily  home  life,  and  the  games 
here  mentioned  serve  merely  as  patterns  by  which 
many  similar  exercises  may  be  devised  by  the  inven- 
tive parents,  and  fostered  in  the  little  ones  by  the  ob- 
servant ones. 

Put  five  or  six  objects  familiar  to  the  child  on  vision 
the  floor  or  table,  and  let  him  look  at  them  and  name 
them.  While  his  eyes  are  closed,  one  thing  is  taken 
away.  When  he  looks  again,  he  must  tell  what  is 
missing.  To  vary  the  game,  he  may  name  the  ob- 
jects in  their  relative  order,  and  while  his  eyes  are 
closed  the  order  may  be  changed.  With  his  eyes 
open  he  may  try  to  replace  them.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  game  develops  attentive  observation. 
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Hearing  Let  the  blindfolded  child  listen  to  the  sounds  made 

by  striking  together  two  kinds  of  objects  or  two 
materials — glass,  iron,  tin,  wood — and  let  him  name 
the  objects  or  materials. 

A  game  for  location  of  sound  may  be  played  with 
a  portable  clock  or  bell,  the  blindfolded  child  follow- 
ing the  sound  and  touching  its  source. 
Coo-coo  The  smallest  child  shuts  his  eyes  while  an  older 

person  hides  in  some  part  of  the  house  and  at  in- 
tervals softly  calls  "coo-coo";  guided  by  the  calling 
voice,  the  little  one  hunts  until  he  finds  the  singer, 
and  both  come  back  joyously  to  the  starting  place. 
Call  and  response  are  significant  activities. 

Feeling,  tasting  and  smelling  can  be  exercised  in 
similar  fashion,  always  keeping  in  mind  the  method 
of  proceeding  from  wide  contrasts  to  finer  distinc- 
tions. 

Miss  Blow  illustrates  such  a  game  in  musical 
form  in  the  following  song: 


CUCKOO. 
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I  Went  to  Visit  a  Friend  One  Day 

This  game  from  Emilie  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child 
World,"  exemplifies  orderliness  and  fidelity  to  the 
obligations  of  the  housekeeper.  Children  instinctively 
love  orderliness  and  the  rehearsal  of  the  days  of  the 
week  with  their  characteristic  household  tasks  sat- 
isfies their  marked  love  for  repetition. 


SVTEEPING  AND   DuSTING 

This  game  from  "Songs  of  the  Child  World," 
gives  just  the  exercise  which  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  in  the  household  list  of  duties,  and  it  gives 
the  necessary  lessons  on  method  and  neatness.  It 
can  be  adapted  to  almost  any  home  activity. 
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Follow  Me 

This  old-time  game  is  still  as  productive  of  "a 
happy  sight"  as  it  was  when  sung  two  generations 
ago.  The  simple,  breezy  music,  so  rapid  and  so  de- 
scriptive, is  as  good  a  children's  marching  song  as 
has  ever  been  written,  and  has  the  added  advantage 
of  being  familiar  to  everybody.  It  is  found  in  al- 
most every  school  song  book  of  thirty  years  ago,  as 
well  as  in  the  "Songs,  Games  and  Rhymes"  of  today. 

Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp 

Another  easy  unison  song  is  set  to  the  tune  of 
"Tramp,  Tramp,"  and  can  be  easily  learned  by 
the  mother. 

I  "Wish,  Dear  Little  Playmate 

This  good,  active  singing  game  from  ' '  Song  Stories 
for  the  Kindergarten,"  by  the  Misses  Hill,  gives  op- 
portunity for  the  practice  of  little  niceties  of  manner, 
such  as  walking  up  to  another  child,  bowing  politely 
and  holding  out  the  hands  in  invitation,  then  re- 
peating the  same  courtesies  at  the  end  of  the  skip. 


SKIPPING  SONG.* 
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Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie? 

This  singing  game,  from  "Songs  for  Little  Chil- 
dren," offers  a  great  variety  of  opportunity  for 
rhythmic  exercise  of  fingers,  hands  and  feet,  since  at 
the  words  "Do  this  way  and  that  way,"  one  child 
performs  some  action  which  the  others  imitate. 

The  game  can  be  varied  to  include  specific  types 
of  activity.  For  example — "Did  you  ever  see  a 
mother  do  this  way  or  that?" — a  father,  a  baker,  a 
tailor,  a  farmer?  Whenever  the  child  has  a  new  ex- 
perience, the  mother  can  help  him  to  express  some- 
thing of  it  by  substituting  the  name  and  action  of 
whatever  has  figured  in  the  experience. 


I  Put  My  Right  Hand   In 

"I  Put  My  Right  Hand  In,"  from  "Songs  for 
Little  Children,"  is  a  game  which  is  intended  to 
teach  right  and  left  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
unity  in  rhythmic  movement.  It  is  such  a  simple 
imitative  game  that  it  can  be  used  with  young  chil- 
dren. 

Ironing  Day 

This  is  another  song  from  the  same  source,  which, 
while  expressing  a  household  activity,  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  harmonious  musical  direction  to  muscle 
control.  It  will  suggest  many  improvisations  of  a 
similar  nature. 


Allegro. 
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Soldier   Boy 

This  good  march  song  and  soldier  play  from 
Marie  Hofer's  "Children's  Old  and  New  Singing 
Games,"  combines  the  best  features  of  the  military- 
spirit.  With  it,  a  few  disorderly  children  with  flags 
can  be  immediately  converted  into  a  band  of  alert, 
obedient  soldiers.  A  simple  drill  might  be  added  to 
the  march  to  give  further  exercise  in  self-control. 

Directions:  Circle  sings  "Soldier  Boy,"  etc.  One 
child  steps  into  circle  marching  with  flag.  Child 
sings,  "I'm  going,"  etc.;  at  words,  "If  you'll  be 
a  soldier  boy,"  stops  and  gives  a  military  salute  to 
one  of  the  circle  who  then  joins  in  marching  within 
the  circle.  This  is  repeated  until  all  are  chosen.  This 
makes  a  good  introduction  for  a  military  march,  and 
can  be  used  even  for  one  child. 

[The  editor  has  seen  this  game  played  effectively 
with  one  child  and  a  row  of  chairs,  the  little  fellow 
straddling  each  chair  to  its  place  in  the  line,  with 
the  greatest  delight,  and  a  bunch  of  leaden  soldiers 
often  answered  this  purpose  quite  well.  But  the 
game  is  distinctly  an  exercise,  and  one  little  living 
soldier  was  made  to  do  the  work  of  each. 

One  mother  used  this  song  to  enlist  her  little  son 
in  filling  the  woodbox,  the  sticks  of  wood  being 
marched  into  the  kitchen  and  set  in  straight  rows 
in  the  woodbox.] 
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THE  WHY  AND  HOW  OF  EURAL  RECREATION 

LEE    F.    HANMER 
Division  of  Recreation  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 

VITAL  consideration  in  the  welfare  of  every 
community  is  that  of  the  conditions  under 
which  its  children  play.  I  mean  every  com- 
munity, for  it  is  not  only  the  congested  city 
but  the  country  village  as  well,  that  needs  to  see  to  it 
that  the  recreation  of  its  boys  and  girls  is  of  the 
right  sort.  I  know  of  conditions  that  existed  in  a 
little  country  town  in  New  York  State  where  I  lived 
as  a  boy,  that  would  cause  the  welfare  workers  in 
the  worst  sections  of  our  great  cities  to  "sit  up  and 
take  notice." 

Just  as  truly  as  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
State  to  provide  for  every  child  a  seat  in  school,  so 
truly  is  it  to  the  State's  interest  to  see  that  every 
boy  and  girl  is  given  an  opportunity  to  play  whole- 
somely and  well.  That  does  not  mean  that  its  duty  is 
discharged  when  it  sets  aside  a  plot  of  ground  and 
labels  it  a  "playground."  There  must  be  persons 
in  charge  who  understand  boys  and  girls,  and  who, 
as  Mr.  De  Orott  of  Chicago  puts  it,  "are  so  manly 
and  so  womanly  that  their  manliness  and  womanliness 
will  rub  off  on  the  boys  and  girls  and  help  them  to 
become  of  the  same  sort." 

Emerson  said :  ' '  Send  your  boys  to  school  and 
they  get  their  education  on  their  way."  It  is  strange 
that  it  has  taken  us  so  long  to  understand  this  truth 
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that,  by  one  man  at  least,  was  known  and  appreciated 
years  ago.  Long  before  Emerson's  time,  however, 
the  utility  of  play  in  the  child's  development  was 
recognized.  Plato  went  so  far  as  to  urge  State  legis- 
lation concerning  games  for  children.  He  recognized 
also  that  their  influence  was  decidedly  social  as  well 
as  physical.  Therefore,  the  present  widespread  in- 
terest in  play  and  games  is  not  to  be  classed  with 
"fads  and  fancies,"  but  it  is  a  logical  awakening  to 
truths  long  known,  but  which  we  have  been  too  busy 
and  too  careless  to  remember  or  to  appreciate. 

The  educators  of  Europe  have,  for  years,  recog- 
nized the  place  of  recreation  and  games  in  the  scheme 
of  education,  and  have  not  only  provided  opportunity 
for  such  activity,  but  have  made  it  a  requirement. 
In  Frankfort,  Germany,  the  school  children  are  re- 
quired to  go  to  the  public  playgrounds  at  least  two 
afternoons  each  week.  They  are  accompanied  by 
their  teachers  and  the  teachers  are  paid  for  this  extra 
service.  Our  educational  system  grew  up  under 
radically  different  conditions. 

The  struggle,  first  for  existence  and  then  for 
supremacy  in  a  new  world,  afforded  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  physical  activity  and  crowded  out  of  the 
lives  of  our  forefathers  everything  that  savored  of 
leisure  or  amusement.  The  meager  funds  that  could 
be  secured  for  educational  purposes  must  be  devoted 
to  the  most  serious  studies  during  the  few  weeks  of 
the  year  that  could  be  given  to  school.  Under  such 
conditions  our  public  schools  developed,  and,  except 
in  a  few  private  schools  that  were  copied  after  Eton 
and  Rugby,  very  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  children  or  to  their  play.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  only  in  recent  years 
has  physical  training  had  a  place  in  the  school  cur- 
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riculum.  Educators  have  accepted  it  with  reluctance 
and  parents  have  been  inclined  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  and  have  pointed  with 
sincere  pride  to  the  "good  old  times,"  when  such 
"frills"  were  unknown  and  have  justified  themselves 
by  calling  attention  to  the  types  of  men  and  women 
that  those  days  produced. 

A  delegation  of  citizens  headed  by  the  district 
judge  recently  attended  a  meeting  of  the  school 
board  in  a  city  of  over  100,000  population,  in  pro- 
test against  the  further  use  of  open  water  buckets 
and  rusty  tin  cups  as  a  means  of  supplying  drinking 
water  to  the  children.  The  cups  were  fastened  to  the 
wall  by  short  chains,  making  it  necessary  for  the 
children  to  drink  directly  over  the  open  buckets. 
The  spokesman  called  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the 
unsanitary  condition  and  the  opportunities  offered  for 
the  spread  of  disease.  The  grey -haired  "Colonel," 
chairman  of  the  board,  replied  with  a  scathing  ar- 
raignment of  the  "foolish  and  extravagant  notions" 
of  the  times  and  reminded  the  judge  of  the  days 
when  they  were  boys  and  "drank  from  a  gourd  at 
the  crystal  spring  on  the  hillside."  "Yes,"  replied 
the  judge,  "but  you  know.  Colonel,  that  w^e  haven't 
the  gourd  and  the  spring  now."  The  colonel  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  it  was  true.  It  had  not  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  conditions  had  changed,  and 
that  the  new  situation  demanded  new  methods. 
The  water  buckets  were  disposed  of,  and  in  their 
wake  have  come  developments  that  have  no  doubt 
shocked  the  Colonel.  Physical  training  has  been 
introduced,  instructors  in  manual  training  are 
employed,  and  now  public  playgrounds  are  con- 
ducted with  funds  appropriated  by  the  city.  This 
is   typical   of  what    is    happening    in    every    state 
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in  the  union.  Boards  of  education  and  boards  of 
health,  are  coming  to  realize  that  modern  conditions 
make  it  worth  while  to  look  after  the  physical  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls.  This  realiza- 
tion has  had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of 
playgrounds. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  playground  ques- 
tion, however,  that  is  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion, and  that  is  its  social  side — the  influence  on  hu- 
man relations.  Present-day  students  of  sociology  tell 
us  that  poverty  and  crime  are  not  so  much  due  to 
inherent  defects  in  individuals  as  to  their  malad- 
justment in  society.  Eight  human  relationships  are 
fundamental,  not  only  to  friendship  and  happiness, 
but  to  success  and  good  citizenship.  It  is  a  question 
if  health  and  physical  efficiency  are  of  as  great  im- 
port. The  child  sitting  alone  by  the  section  house  of 
a  railroad  on  the  boundless  western  plain  is  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  sights  that  I  know.  He  is  abso- 
lutely buried  socially.  What  chance  has  he  to  get  an 
understanding  of  his  relation  to  his  fellows?  And 
under  what  a  handicap  does  he  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  world.  He  is  prepared  neither  to  com- 
pete nor  to  co-operate  successfully.  Not  much  better 
off  is  the  boy  back  on  the  hill  farm,  and,  in  our  great 
cities,  where  social  conditions  are  most  highly  de- 
veloped and  complex,  the  child  that  has  no  oppor- 
tunity for  good  wholesome  play  wnth  his  fellows  is 
placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  It  was  the  recog- 
nition of  just  this  need  that  prompted  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, when  President,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  re- 
port to  him  on  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
prevailing  in  rural  districts,  and  that  has  caused  the 
cities  of  this  country  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  dur- 
ing the  past  year  for  pu])lic  playgrounds  and  mil- 
lions more  for  supervisors  and  play  leaders. 
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The  city's 
obligation 


Influence  of 
playgrounds 
on 
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George  H.  Martin,  secretary  to  the  Massachusetts 
board  of  education,  recently  said,  "In  view  of  what 
boys  are,  of  nature's  provision  for  their  growth,  of 
the  necessary  interference  of  city  life  with  these 
provisions,  the  first  obligation  of  a  city  to  its  boys 
appears  to  be  to  give  them  a  chance  to  develop  freely 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  without  break- 
ing the  laws  of  man.  In  other  words,  every  city  is 
bound  to  furnish  suitable  and  ample  means  by  which 
its  boys  may  grow  physically  into  men  without  be- 
coming criminals  or  even  juvenile  delinquents." 
Chancellor  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  New  York  University, 
former  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
said:  "It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  point  at 
which  in  our  cities  a  dollar  will  go  further  in  mak- 
ing for  those  things  for  W'hich  the  city  exists  than 
in  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  playgrounds — 
with  incalculable  advantage  to  public  health,  public 
morals  and  the  general  efficiency  of  our  people." 

A  careful  and  detailed  study  was  recently  made 
of  the  influence  of  the  playgrounds  and  recreation  cen- 
ters of  Chicago  upon  juvenile  delinquency.  The  in- 
vestigation was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Allen  T.  Burns,  the  dean  of  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy.  His  conclusions,  which  seem 
to  be  well  founded,  are  that — "a  small  park  neigh- 
borhood recreation  center  such  as  those  used  on  the 
South  Side  of  Chicago,  can  be  expected  to  be  coinci- 
dent wdth  a  twent^^-eight  and  one-half  per  cent  de- 
crease of  delinquency  within  a  radius  of  one-half 
mile,  conditions  of  the  neighborhood  in  other  respects 
remaining  the  same."  The  cost  of  such  a  playground 
in  Chicago  has  been  $1.76  for  establishment  and 
twenty-three  cents  a  year  for  maintenance,  for  the 
property  holder  of  $10,000.  Not  a  very  high  price 
to  pay  for  the  results  obtained. 
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We  are  just  coming  to  realize  that  here  is  a 
tremendous  force  that  can  and  ought  to  be  used  to 
help  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  preparation  for  ef- 
ficient living.  Its  disuse  is  more  than  the  neglect  of 
an  opportunity,  for  it  opens  the  door  to  pastimes 
that  make  business  for  the  juvenile  court,  the  reform 
school,  and  the  house  of  correction.  Judges  and  pro- 
bation officers  are  unanimous  in  the  declaration  that 
a  large  number  of  the  cases  brought  before  them  are 
simply  the  results  of  play  gone  wrong.  Therefore, 
it  pays  to  provide  wholesome  and  useful  activities 
for  the  free  time  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  even  of 
adults  as  well.  This  applies  to  the  small  city  or 
country  village  just  as  well  as  to  the  large  city. 

The  problem  in  the  rural  communities  is  much     The 
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more  difficult  than  in  the  great  cities.  In  the  first  problem  in 
place,  there  seems  to  be  an  inherited  prejudice  against 
play;  work  is  the  one  praiseworthy  thing.  The  fact 
that  the  two  belong  together  and  supplement  each 
other  is  not  so  generally  appreciated  in  the  country 
as  it  is  in  the  city.  We  have  been  quoting  for  years 
"All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy"!  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  mere  words — their  real  signifi- 
cance has  not  been  understood.  Young  people  flock 
to  the  cities,  not  so  much  to  escape  work  as  to  gain 
the  opportunity  for  a  fuller  life.  The  girls  and  boys 
in  the  shops  and  factories  work  harder  and  with  a 
smaller  margin  of  profit  than  do  the  average  young 
people  on  the  farm ;  but  the  increased  opportunity 
for  amusement,  recreation  and  social  life  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  day  attacks  them  and  holds  them.  If 
the  country  is  ever  to  hold  its  proper  share  of  young 
life,  it  must  look  to  its  social  as  well  as  to  its  com- 
mercial progress. 
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The  need  is  not  so  much  for  facilities  as  for  ideas 
and  leadership.  When  this  leadership  is  not  volun- 
tary, its  per  capita  cost  is  much  higher  in  the  coun- 
try than  in  the  city.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  successfully 
met  this  situation  through  its  plan  of  county  work. 
Under  this  scheme  a  secretary  is  employed  for  a 
whole  county  and  devotes  his  time  to  organizing 
groups  in  the  different  neighborhoods  and  securing 
leaders  for  these  groups.  A  program  of  activities  is 
laid  out  for  the  boys,  including  organized  athletics, 
literary  clubs,  musical  clubs,  outings  for  camping, 
and  all  those  things  that  attract  and  hold  the  boys. 
In  this  way  the  expense  of  a  trained  leader  is  borne 
by  the  whole  county ;  but  the  services  of  this  trained 
leader  are  made  available  to  each  community  in  each 
neighborhood  at  an  expense  that  is  within  its  reach. 
Details  of  this  plan  may  be  had  by  addressing  Mr. 
A.  E.  Roberts,  124  East  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Boy  Scout  plan  and  also  that  of  the  Camp- 
fire  Girls  of  America,  fits  into  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try young  people  quite  as  well  as  they  do  for  the 
cities.  Here,  again,  it  is  a  matter  of  leadership,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  to  find  men  and  women  in  every 
community  who  are  willing  to  give  a  little  time  each 
week  to  meet  with  the  young  people  and  help  them  in 
working  out  the  plans  that  have  been  devised  by 
these  two  organizations.  Young  men  and  women 
home  from  college  for  vacation  or  located  in  the  com- 
munity after  completing  their  courses,  can  often  be 
enlisted  in  this  kind  of  service.  School  teachers,  min- 
isters and  agricultural  experts  are  in  some  places 
doing  splendid  work  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  this 
way. 

The  Grange  is  an  agency  that  can  do  much  to  help 
in  the  progress  of  rural  recreation.     In  one  com- 
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munity  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  local  Grange 
has  organized  what  might  well  be  called  a  "com- 
munity center";  the  boys  have  their  athletics;  the 
girls  have  folk  dancing  and  games;  a  musical  club 
has  been  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  choir- 
master of  one  of  the  large  churches  in  a  neighbor- 
ing city ;  and  a  dramatic  club  and  a  camera  club  are 
included  in  the  plan.  These  organizations  have  fur- 
nished occasions  for  bringing  the  young  people  to- 
gether and  giving  them  wholesome  and  attractive 
ways  in  which  to  use  their  free  time.  It  has  also 
been  the  means  of  developing  among  the  adults  of 
the  community  a  different  kind  of  community  life. 
The  people  are  getting  together,  as  they  never  have 
before. 

In  Ulster  County,  New  York,  a  County  Athletic 
League  has  been  organized  by  the  principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School  in  that  county.  In  each  district 
school  there  is  a  Branch  Athletic  Association  which 
carries  on  during  the  year  a  program  of  activities 
preparatory  to  the  annual  athletic  meet  and  play 
festival,  which  is  held  in  June,  and  which  is  really  a 
great  county  play  day,  where  adults  as  well  as  young 
people  come  together  for  a  day  of  recreation. 

The  country  church  has  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
new  hold  upon  its  people  by  giving  some  thought 
to  their  social  and  recreational  welfare.  If  the  church 
can  serve  as  the  social  center,  as  well  as  the  religious 
center  for  the  community,  it  surely  will,  as  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  in  many  communities,  be 
able  to  attract  the  young  people  instead  of  driving 
them  away.  The  Federation  of  Churches  and  the 
Sunday  School  Union  is  recognizing  this  fact  and 
devoting  considerable  attention  to  plans  for  meeting 
this  need.    Rev.  Silas  E.  Persons,  D.  D.,  of  Caznovia, 
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New  York,  has  inaugurated  some  very  successful  work 
of  this  kind.  He  told  about  it  at  the  Recreation  Con- 
gress in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  5-8,  1912.  His  paper 
and  others  on  Rural  Recreation,  may  be  secured  from 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

A  paragraph  from  Dr.  Person's  paper  shows  the 
broadminded  way  in  which  he  conducted  his  work. 
"We  found  that  the  summer  recreation  in  these  rural 
districts  consisted  in  a  school  picnic  in  mid-summer, 
and  baseball  games  on  Sunday.  Not  infrequently 
the  ball  game  was  attended  with  much  noise,  some 
profanity,  and  occasionally  a  keg  of  beer  was  placed 
on  the  third  base  for  the  encouragement  as  well  as 
cheer  of  those  players  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
reach  the  home  stretch.  It  was  altogether  a  demoral- 
izing recreation.  Sunday  was  cursing  the  youth 
rather  than  blessing  them.  What  should  we  do  about 
it?  Taboo  Sunday  baseball?  Whatever  our  theory 
about  it,  the  ball  game  was  an  established  institution 
and  not  likely  to  give  way  to  such  an  innovation  as 
a  Sunday  school  and  a  sermon  by  the  preacher.  Un- 
harnessed colts  will  play.  Anyway,  we  decided  to 
use  the  ball  game  and  to  remove  its  attendant  evils. 
We  got  the  boys  and  young  men  together  at  the 
Sunday  school  with  the  understanding  that  we  would 
organize  a  team  for  the  season.  I  paid  for  the  outfit 
personally,  and  I  told  the  boys  that  I  did  not  approve 
of  Sunday  baseball,  but  that  if  they  were  to  have  it, 
I  would  like  to  see  it  freed  from  wrangling,  from 
profanity  and  from  drink,  and  also  have  it  contribute 
to,  rather  than  detract  from,  our  Sunday  service.  The 
fellows  agreed.  Boys  in  baseball  suits  marching 
into  the  schoolhouse  with  all  their  natural  vim  and 
vigor  make  a  select  congregation  to  preach  to." 
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Somehow  we  have  gotten  the  idea  that  these  things     not'^^ork^ 
work  out  of  their  own  accord,  and  do  not  need  thought     themselves 

.  out  aJoue 

and  attention  and  effort  to  bring  them  about,  Wash- 
ington Gladden,  in  his  admirable  book  entitled 
"Social  Facts  and  Forces,"  has  stated  this  point 
exceedingly  well.  He  says:  "We  are  not  hopelessly 
drifting  in  the  current  of  social  progress.  We  may 
shape  our  own  course  and  choose  our  owti  port.  The 
business  of  the  farmer  is  not  to  let  nature  have  free 
course  upon  his  fertile  acres,  and  simply  reap  what 
she  brings  forth ;  for  if  that  were  his  policy,  his  har- 
vest would  be  weeds  and  branches.  His  business  is 
to  subdue  and  rule  nature,  and  the  more  fertile  the 
soil  the  greater  the  need  of  such  subjugation.  There 
must  be  fences  and  hedges,  dikes  for  the  streams, 
ditches  for  the  swamps,  deep  plowing,  diligent  weed- 
ing, careful  cultivation  and  the  steady  application 
of  intelligence  and  will  to  those  fertile  acres.  And 
think  you  that  in  our  social  or  national  husbandry 
we  can  any  more  wisely  dispense  with  patience  and 
vigilance  and  self-sacrificing  toil?  I  tell  you,  nay. 
Society  w^ill  not  grow  spontaneously  any  more  than 
land  will  bring  forth  wheat  and  corn  and  grapes 
and  peaches  spontaneously.  Civilization  docs  not 
grow  wild;  it  is  not  a  natural  product;  it  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  finest  of  the  arts;  it  is  the  work  of  reason 
and  conscience  and  henevolence." 

When  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  and 
places  and  occasions  for  wholesome  amusement  are  as 
convenient  and  frequent  for  the  boys  and  girls  as 
saloons  and  opportunities  for  dissipation  are  for  the 
men,  then  we  shall  begin  to  give  the  young  people 
a  "square  deal."  The  lifting  power  in  social  wel- 
fare is  not  compxdsion  hut  attraction. 
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SUPERVISION  OF  PLAYGROUNDS  NECES- 
SARY 

JOSEPH  LEE 

President  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 

of  America 

VERY  public  playground  needs  supervision, 
whether  it  is  in  a  large  city  or  in  a  country 
town.  To  many  people  this  means  a  paradox. 
They  remember  how  they  used  to  play  with- 
out being  taught  to  do  so,  and  they  rightly  feel  that 
the  best  thing  they  got  out  of  their  playing  was  the 
training  in  initiative  and  in  carrying  out  their  own 
ideas.  "Why,"  they  ask,  ''cannot  the  modern  child 
do  what  we  used  to  do?" 

The  answer  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  function 
of  a  playground  supervisor  is  not  to  direct  the  chil- 
dren in  their  play,  but  to  furnish  such  leadership  and 
suggestion  as  shall  leave  them  more  room  for  spon- 
taneous self-expression  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  had.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
play  and  teaching  are  incompatible,  that  the  one 
leaves  off  where  the  other  begins.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent the  contrary  is  true.  Play  has  always  implied 
teaching  and  always  will.  The  kitten  is  proverbial 
for  playfulness ;  it  surely  has  the  play  instinct  if  any 
creature  has.  And  yet  the  mother  cat  does  not  leave 
the  kitten's  play  education  wholly  to  its  own  initia- 
tive, but  wiggles  her  tail  about  to  make  the  kitten 
chase  it.     She  is  the  play  leader  of  this  primitive 
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group.  And  so  in  man.  The  play  instincts  them- 
selves imply  teaching — reciprocity  between  the  child 
and  the  play  leaders  who  belong  to  the  various  stages 
of  his  career. 

The  child's  first  playmate  is  its  mother.  There 
is  no  play  impulse  the  baby  has  that  could  be  fully 
satisfied  without  her  presence  and  appreciation.  Half 
his  play  is  directly  suggested  by  her.  His  whole  life 
is  in  this  reciprocal  relation — though  not  all  the  teach- 
ing is  on  one  side.  The  child's  father  is  only  second 
in  importance  as  his  playmate  in  the  more  strenuous 
and  romping  games.  A  little  later  on  in  life  "help- 
ing mother"  is,  as  all  mothers  know,  a  favorite  game 
as  well  as  a  most  troublesome  one.  The  boy,  when 
he  gets  a  chance,  tags  round  after  his  father  and 
wants  to  imitate  him  in  everything  he  does.  A  little 
later  still,  boys  worship  the  brave  and  skillful  man 
or  bigger  boy,  and  imitate  him,  even  to  his  defects  of 
gust  and  speech.  There  is  no  more  devout  disciple- 
ship  than  that  of  the  small  boy  toward  his  hero. 
Children's  eternal  questions,  their  instinct  of  imita- 
tion, are  familiar  manifestations  of  the  learning  im- 
pulse. 

The  natural  surroundings  of  children,  until  civili- 
zation banished  industries  from  the  household  and 
shut  the  father  up  in  a  factory  to  do  his  work,  in- 
cluded all  the  arts  by  which  men  live,  and  whose 
spirit  still  survives  in  a  great  part  of  children's  play. 
The  modern  child,  without  the  presence  of  leaders  and 
objects  of  imitation,  is  a  crudely  artificial  product 
of  our  industrious  civilization.  The  employment  of 
play  leaders  is  merely  a  partial  restoration  of  the 
natural  order. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  a  more  immediately  prac- 
tical way,  there  is  the  question  of  teaching  definite 
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games.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  course  that  all  chil- 
dren know  appropriate  games  for  every  age  and  every 
season  of  the  year  or  that  they  know  the  best  ones. 
They  inherit  the  hunting  instinct  but  not  tag  or  the 
other  chasing  games.  They  inherit  the  war  instinct 
but  not  football.  Unless  there  is  a  robust  play  tradi- 
tion in  the  community  in  which  the  child  lives,  he 
may  never  know  the  games  that  have  proved  them- 
selves the  best.  The  tradition  of  the  great  games  is  a 
long  one.  Polo,  or  hockey  on  horseback,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Maecenas  went  out  to  play 
ball  when  Horace's  weak  eyes  and  Virgil's  weak 
stomach  kept  them  indoors  on  the  famous  journey 
to  Brundusium.  Baseball,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  de- 
velopment of  the  old  game  of  rounders.  Football  has 
a  long  descent  from  the  ancient  camp  ball — which 
means  kempfen,  or  fight  ball — down  to  our  own  day, 
in  which  it  has  been  appropriately  developed  by 
Walter  Camp.  The  best  games  are  the  selected  fruit 
of  centuries,  not  born  in  each  generation  of  children 
independently,  but  handed  on  from  one  generation 
to  the  next.  It  is  partly  to  make  sure  that  these 
best  games  shall  be  handed  on  that  playground  su- 
pervision is  required.  Then,  again,  children  do  not  in- 
herit order — at  least  not  in  full  and  effective  form. 
When  the  space  for  playing  is  limited,  it  is  apt  to 
be  monopolized  by  a  few  of  the  bigger  ones,  when 
with  grown-up  supervision  it  can  be  made  use  of 
by  many  times  their  number. 

In  considering  whether  play  leadership  necessarily 
narrows  the  field  for  initiative  and  invention,  think 
a  little  of  your  own  case.  Did  learning  tennis  or 
whist  or  any  other  game  leave  you  with  less  oppor- 
tunity and  less  incentive  to  make  and  carry  out  your 
own  ideas  ?    Your  initiative,  it  is  true,  is  now  within 
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the  game,  not  in  inventing  one;  but  has  not  the  ex- 
perience been  nevertheless  emancipating  rather  than 
restricting  or  debilitating?  And  then  one  game  may 
suggest  to  children  many  others.  They  will  make 
their  own  modifications,  and,  by  a  good  play  leader, 
will  be  given  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  the  most  helpless  human  being  known  to  f^^l^l  ^^B^g^^ 
science  is  the  boy  of  what  I  am  accustomed  to  call  injun"  age 
the  Big  Injun  age,  that  is,  from  about  six  to  eleven 
years  old,  after  the  make-believe  or  dramatizing  im- 
pulse has  ceased  to  dommate  and  before  the  age  of 
loj^alty  has  begun.  No  creature  is  more  restless, 
more  desirous  of  strenuous  occupation,  but  none  is 
more  sterile  of  invention,  more  resourceless  as  re- 
gards the  power  to  start  and  carry  on  a  social  in- 
stitution like  a  game.  Boys  of  this  age,  and  even 
older  ones,  will  stand  round  a  street  corner  or  some 
other  meeting  place  by  the  hour,  one  boy  saying: 
"Aw,  what  let's  do?" — another  after  a  long  time 
suggesting  some  game  and  all  the  rest  responding  in 
chorus  with  the  monosyllable  * '  Rats. ' '  Then  someone 
shies  a  snowball  at  a  bird  or  squirrel,  W'hile  another 
makes  little  canals  with  his  toe  to  let  the  water  run 
from  one  wheel  track  to  another.  And  unless  there 
is  in  the  company  some  boy  with  an  especial  gift  for 
devising  mischief,  the  afternoon  will  pass  with  noth- 
ing done,  at  least  nothing  at  all  adequate  to  the  boys' 
physical  powers  and  the  restless  desire  for  action 
that  possesses  them.  You  think  you  played  stren- 
uously every  afternoon  when  you  were  a  child,  but 
if  we  had  the  phonographic  records,  you  would  find 
there  were  a  good  many  days  when  you  did  nothing 
in  particular  and  would  not  have  been  the  worse  for 
a  little  suggestion  and  a  little  leadership  in  some 
definite  direction.     Those  wonderful  sports  that,  as 
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you  think,  occupied  your  entire  childhood  are  like 
the  snowstorms  of  the  same  period  or  the  lamp  posts 
far  down  the  street.  They  look  very  near  together 
from  this  angle,  but  at  the  time  they  were  more 
widely  spaced. 

People  see  children  playing,  and  assume  that  the 
ones  they  see  are  all  the  children.  The  most  stren- 
uous, it  is  true,  will  play  in  any  case.  But  they  are 
not  all  the  children.  There  are  children  kept  at  home 
by  their  mothers  because  the  playground  is  too  rough 
or  tough  or  otherwise  undesirable.  Other  children 
stay  away  because  they  are  embarrassed,  or  afraid, 
or  do  not  happen  to  belong  to  the  dominant  gang. 
Others  are  not  specialists  at  baseball,  and  there  is 
nothing  else  going  on,  no  other  game  has  prestige. 
There  are  seasons  in  which  hardly  anybody  playg  at 
all,  as  for  instance  between  the  death  of  football 
and  the  birth  of  skating,  and  again,  before  the  base- 
ball season  in  the  spring.  Tops  and  marbles,  it  is 
true,  come  in  this  interval,  but  they  do  not  saturate 
it. 

To  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  beginning,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  in  this  whole  subject,  that  what  the 
play  leader  will  try  to  do  is  to  bring  out  every  spark 
of  initiative  and  originality  that  the  children  have  in 
them.  The  good  of  the  playground  is  not  all  of  it  on 
the  playground  itself.  The  best  of  it,  if  the  expression 
may  be  excused  by  a  Hibernian  descent,  is  the  part 
that  is  not  there.  A  good  playground — that  is  to  say 
one  under  adequate  leadership — will  slop  over  into 
the  homes  and  streets  and  backyards  of  the  whole 
neighborhood.  The  play  instinct  of  the  children,  if 
fully  roused,  will  find  expression  in  a  hundred  ways 
besides  those  for  which  the  regular  games  make  room. 

In  short,  all  children  need  play  leadership  some 
of  the  time,  some  children  need  it  much  of  the  time. 
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although  all  the  children  do  not  need  it  all  the  time. 
And  it  is  true,  if  paradoxical,  that  the  more  nearly 
the  needed  leadership  is  supplied,  the  more  room  there 
will  be  left  for  initiative  and  self-expression.  As  the 
child's  area  of  activity  becomes  enlarged  by  spirited 
leadership,  its  frontier  for  initiative  becomes  larger, 
not  less. 

All  the  arts  are  simply  forms  of  play — ways  dis- 
covered by  men  for  the  expression  of  man's  native 
instincts.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  abolish  the 
teaching  of  the  arts  in  order  to  leave  men  free  to 
develop  their  own  poetry,  their  own  painting,  their 
own  architecture,  as  to  abolish  play  leadership  in 
order  that  children  may  have  leisure  and  incentive 
to  supply  their  own  initiative  in  play. 
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THE  PROPER  RELATION  OF  ORGANIZED 

SPORTS  ON  PUBLIC  PLAYGROUNDS 

AND  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

LORNA  HIGBEE  LELAND 

Author's   abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  National 
Education  Association 

PORTS  for  public  schools  and  public  play- 
grounds will  be  influenced  by  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  the  work  of 
the  two  institutions.  The  playground  fur- 
nishes practically  the  only  place  in  the  city  where 
the  child  is  not  obliged  to  do  things  which  are  foreign 
or  distasteful  to  its  nature.  It  furnishes  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  the  individual  along 
racial  and  primitive  lines,  which  must  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  finishing  touches  of  civilization. 
It  enforces  the  authority  of  tradition. 

The  play  director  is  the  interpreter  of  race  tradi- 
tions, and  is  made  necessary  by  the  conditions  of 
civilization,  which  have  prevented  the  child  from  ob- 
serving the  activities  of  adults  under  favorable  con- 
ditions and  opportunity  for  imitation.  The  children 
run  the  playground.  The  play  instructor  secures 
his  authority  from  the  fact  that  he  knows  more 
things  which  will  interest  the  children  than  any  one 
of  their  natural  street  leaders.  Knowing  these  points 
of  contact,  he  leads  the  child  from  one  stage  of  primi- 
tive thought  and  action  to  another  and  higher  stage. 
The  child,  however,  is  always  the  supreme  judge  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  leadership. 
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Playground  sports  must  first  of  all  be  interesting ; 
otherwise  the  child  will  play  on  the  street  or  the 
vacant  lot.  A  system  of  educational  play  for  the 
playground  must  be  prescribed  with  absolute  free- 
dom for  the  child  to  choose  just  what  he  will  play  and 
what  he  won't  play.  The  children's  interest,  how- 
ever, cannot  always  be  trusted  explicitly.  Our  sys- 
tem of  play  must  be  submitted  for  trial;  if  accepted, 
we  may  be  assured  it  has  some  of  the  elements  re- 
quired, then  its  effects  upon  the  children  must  be 
observed  in  order  to  see  if  the  progression  is  along 
ethical,  educational  and  hygienic  lines. 

Whatever  the  educational,  hygienic  and  socio- 
logical ends  which  the  playground  has  to  serve,  they 
must  be  achieved  through  the  recreative  application 
of  play. 

The  school  stands  for  the  education  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  adaptation  of  the  child  to  this  civiliza- 
tion. Its  system  has  been  developed  by  adults  to 
meet  these  requirements  as  they  see  them  from  their 
standpoint.  It  represents  to  them  the  ideals  towards 
which  the  race  is  consciously  working.  To  the  child, 
it  represents  external  authority  along  with  the  teach- 
ings of  parents,  of  the  church  and  of  society  in  general. 
School  is  the  personification  of  the  "Eternal  Musts." 
It  is  the  place  to  learn  to  work  at  disagreeable  duties. 
School  and  work  have  a  distinctive  value  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child.  Everything  in  life  cannot  be  .done 
in  the  spirit  of  play.  Groos  says,  ''Among  primitive 
races,  where  the  lifework  is  for  the  most  part  guided 
by  nature,  at  least  in  the  case  of  males,  boys  may  get 
sufficient  preparation  from  play  for  their  later  life. 
....  But  with  civilized  people,  usage  to  earnest  per- 
sistent effort,  that  is  not  dependent  upon  caprice 
or  impulse,  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  success 
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in  the  struggle  for  life,  and  for  this  reason  school  life 
should  promote  a  high  sense  of  duty  as  opposed  to 
mere  inclination."  Therefore,  the  teacher  is  essen- 
tially a  disciplinarian  and  often  a  taskmaster,  per- 
sonifying work,  necessity  and  duty. 

At  school,  if  the  child  does  not  observe  the  rules, 
we  keep  him  in  longer  as  punishment.  In  the  play- 
ground, if  he  does  not  observe  the  rules,  which  are 
largely  of  his  own  making,  we  put  him  off  the 
grounds,  trusting  to  be  able  to  make  the  play  so  in- 
teresting that  such  discipline  will  be  real  punishment. 

Since  the  public  school  was  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  general  education,  it  must  meet  the  needs  of 
the  greatest  number  of  pupils,  hence  of  necessity,  the 
brightest  must  be  kept  back  in  order  not  to  outstrip 
the  dullards.  Necessarily  the  passing  mark  is  such 
that  every  student  with  proper  study  can  reach  it. 
This  tends  to  raise  average  intelligence,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  requirements  of  civilization,  but  to  limit 
individual  initiative. 

The  lessons  of  the  playground  and  the  school  are 
both  necessary.  A  system  of  sports  for  public  schools 
should  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

First. — They  should  be  educational,  embodying 
the  principles  which  adults  find  best  for  the  children 
to  acquire. 

Second. — They  should  be  adapted  to  minister  to 
the  hygienic,  social  and  educational  conditions  which 
obtain  with  the  majority  of  the  pupils.  (The  value 
of  exercise  as  a  means  of  physical  development  is 
directly  related  to  hygiene  and  nutrition.  Many  of 
our  city  children  are  underfed;  they  suffer  from  in- 
sufficient sleep,  unsanitary  conditions  of  living,  and 
should  they  engage  in  vigorous  exercise,  not  having 
the  necessary  food  or  conditions  for  creating  the  re- 
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quired  energy,  the  effect  would  be  distinctly  harmful 
and  unhygienic.  The  stimulus  of  intense  competi- 
tion might  lead  the  ambitious,  nervous  child  to  greatly 
exceed  the  safe  limitations  of  his  strength.) 

Third. — They  should  be  compulsory,  in  order  that 
every  child  may  receive  the  benefits,  otherwise  the 
timid  child  will  not  participate.  They  should  be  a 
regular  part  of  school  work ;  and  the  standards  should 
be  within  reach  of  the  average  child. 

Fourth. — They  must  be  adapted  to  such  material 
conditions  of  equipment  and  space  as  obtain  in  our 
schools  without  extensive  immediate  changes. 

Lastly. — While  conforming  to  all  these  conditions, 
they  must  not  lose  their  identity  as  sports. 

The  games  and  sports  of  the  school  should  be  in 
a  measure  preparatory  to  the  freer  competitive  sports 
of  the  playground.  The  fundamentals  of  the  games 
should  be  part  of  the  systematic  physical  education 
of  the  schools.  Informal  inter-school  contests  should 
be  sufficient  to  hold  interest.  The  organization  of 
clubs  within  the  school  is  apparently  the  best  method. 
In  St.  Paul,  I  organized  three  athletic  clubs  in  one 
of  the  schools.  Each  club  has  a  team  in  each  one 
of  the  branches  of  sport.  The  total  results  of  the 
series  of  games  in  which  teams  of  the  different  clubs 
played  each  other  was  made  the  basis  of  competition. 
Perhaps  a  better  method  would  be  to  have  all  the 
games  as  class  work,  choosing  sides  each  time.  Active 
participation  by  every  pupil  and  eciual  development 
of  all  players  should  be  the  ideal  of  school  sports. 

The  development  of  leaders,  however,  is  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  education.  Competition  is  the  best 
method  for  developing  individual  efficiency.  The 
traditions  of  the  playground  are  such  that  it  furnishes 
unequalled   opportunities    for    the    development    of 
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leadership.    Leaders  can  only  be  developed  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  liberty. 

The  church,  the  school  and  the  home,  since  they 
are  enforcing  external  rules,  are  obliged  to  temper 
their  'judgment  with  mildness  accordingly.  They 
shield  the  child  from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
misdoings.  Materialism  develops  one  side  of  life; 
when  overdone,  it  creates  dependence.  Critics  of 
the  present  school  system  claim  that  things  are  made 
too  easy  for  the  pupils,  that  knowledge  is  fed  out 
to  them  in  homeopathic,  sugar-coated  doses  and  that 
school  life  unfits  them  for  the  hurly-burly  of  life. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  playground  training 
is  necessary.  It  represents  real  life  standards.  In 
order  to  make  the  team,  it  is  necessary  "to  deliver 
the  goods."  If  little  Johnnie  "muffs  a  pop-up,"  his 
peers  sit  in  judgment  and  the  jury  of  peers  do  not 
listen  to  the  plea  "that  he  did  his  best."  The  ver- 
dict is  "Go,  play  with  the  kids!"  "Give  him  the 
sack  off  the  team!"  There  is  no  sixty-five  per  cent 
passing  mark  on  the  playground. 

Competition  between  schools  can  best  be  carried 
on  with  the  co-operation  of  the  public  playgrounds, 
under  the  joint  control  of  that  organization,  of  the 
public  schools,  of  the  private  and  parochial  schools. 
These  playground  school  sports  should  furnish  the 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  individual 
through  competition,  which  the  limitations  of  the 
school  prohibits.  The  organized  sports  of  the  school 
should  furnish  training  for  the  playground  sports, 
and  only  those  who  measure  up  to  certain  standards, 
both  physical  and  mental,  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  inter-school  games.  For  example,  suppose  thirty- 
two  pupils  pass  in  playground  ball  and  in  their 
studies.    These  pupils  would  be  the  playground  squad 
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to  represent  their  school  in  competition.  First,  second 
and  third  teams  would  be  chosen,  who  would  com- 
pete with  the  first,  second  and  third  teams  of  another 
playground.  The  total  playground  ball  score  would 
be  the  combined  scores  of  all  the  teams. 

Other  sports  could  be  conducted  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Those  schools  located  near  a  playground  would 
use  it  as  a  place  for  playing  off  district  games.  The 
championship  meet  should  be  a  great  occasion,  pos- 
sibly a  Fourth  of  July  Festival  participated  in  by 
the  whole  city.  The  prizes  should  be  inexpensive, 
such  as  ribbons  and  banners,  and  should  go  to  the 
team,  school  and  playground  rather  than  to  individ- 
uals. 

Competition,  unless  carefully  regulated,  tends  to     Jf^co^^^titfon 
specialization.     Specialization  creates  conditions  fa- 
vorable   for    commercialism.      Commercialism    is   at 
the  bottom  of  corruption  in  athletics. 

When  a  sport  becomes  so  interesting  that  the 
public  prefers  to  sit  on  the  benches  and  watch  rather 
than  to  play,  it  ceases  to  be  a  sport  and  becomes 
an  art,  consequently  it  can  have  little  influence  as  a 
means  of  general  physical  education.  Sports  in  Eng- 
land are  developed  by  the  amateur  and  for  the 
amateur.  Consequently  everyone  plays;  fathers  play 
with  their  sons.  Sports  in  America  are  developed 
by  the  professional  for  the  purpose  of  making  money, 
consequently  if  anyone  keeps  up  with  the  rapid  spe- 
cialization of  the  game,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
have  any  other  business  in  life. 

When  the  innocent  little  game  of  town  ball  was 
taken  and  developed  as  a  spectacular  art,  great  harm 
was  done  to  the  sport  of  our  country.  College,  high 
school  and  athletic  club  sports  are  profeBsional  in 
methods  and  ideals,  because  they  are  intended  mainly 
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to  interest  the  spectator  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
th€r:  player. 

The  American  trait  of  specialization  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  this  and  it  has  been  helped  along  won- 
derfully by  commercial  interests,  which  have  taken 
advantage  of  American  opportunities  in  a  char- 
acteristic American  way.  Professional  athletics,  if 
they  have  a  place,  should  not  set  the  standards  for 
amateur  athletics,  nor  for  the  sports  of  schools  and 
playgrounds.  The  playing  rules  for  professionals  and 
amateurs  should  be  upon  an  entirely  different  basis. 
The  educators  of  our  country  can  absolutely  change 
the  tendency  of  our  national  games  by  concerted  ac- 
tion. The  remedy  lies  with  the  rules  and  with  the 
rules  committee,  which  determine  whether  the  game 
shall  tend  towards  specialization  or  not.  Rules  com- 
mittees have  generally  been  made  up  of  professional 
coaches  and  others  who,  judging  from  results,  have 
been  interested  largely  in  the  money  side  of  the  game. 
Naturally  such  rules  committees  have  emphasized  the 
possibilities  of  the  games  as  money  makers. 

The  control  of  rules  committees,  modifications  and 
publications  of  rules  governing  the  sports  of  schools 
and  playgrounds  should  be  in  the  hands  of  educators, 
phj'sical  educators,  hygienists  and  others  who  are  not 
dependent  upon  commercial  interests  in  securing  and 
holding  their  positions.  Such  a  rules  committee 
should  modify  our  traditional  games  to  adapt  them  to 
city,  school  and  playground  conditions,  and  should 
publish  these  modified  rules  and  keep  control  of  the 
situation  rather  than  permit  the  publication  and  con- 
trol to  be  taken  up  by  the  same  interests  which  have 
done  so  much  to  specialize  American  games. 

When  the  children's  games  of  our  country  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  games  for  adults,  then  amateur 
sport  will  indeed  be  dead. 


XXII 
PLAYGROUNDS  IN  WASTE  PLACES* 

EVERETT  B.  MERO 

NE  way  to  get  a  playground  is  to  buy  some     f°^|^j,ntage8 
acres  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city,  equip      in  a  suburban 
it  and  get  the  children  and  others  to  go  to     ^^^  ^  °° 
it.    An  example  of  this  policy  can  be  found 
in  many  cities.     There   is  an  example  in   Toronto, 
Canada,  where  there  are  "fine  athletic  fields  in  the 
suburbs,  but  they  are  a  long  way  off.     Lots  of  little 
fellows  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  congested  dis- 
tricts who  have  gone  out  to  those  places  have  been 
so  tired  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  then  they  have  had  to  trudge  all  the  way 
back  home  again.     We  ought  to  have,  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,   even  if  land  is  valuable,  small 
playgrounds  properly  equipped  and  supervised  where 
the  children  can  play  to  their  hearts'  content." 

The  foregoing  words  are  quoted  from  an  address 
by  J.  J.  Kelso,  the  Toronto  superintendent  of  neg- 
lected and  dependent  children.  The  facts  outlined 
apply  to  any  city ;  carfares  do  not  grow  on  every 
family  bush  or  the  small  boys  might  ride,  where  there 
are  means  of  transportation.  But  even  so,  not  a 
great  many  normal  boys  are  inclined  to  waste  half 
an  hour  or  more  of  precious  time  getting  to  play 
space,  and  as  much  more  getting  back.  It  is  not  the 
"spirit  of  the  age." 

♦From  "American  Playgrounds."  Copyrighted  by  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Co. 
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So  let  US  consider  another  way  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion. This  is  to  plant  a  playground  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  people  who  ought  to  have  it.  This  is  the  way, 
the  very  best  way,  if  real  good  is  to  be  done.  To  be 
sure,  as  the  quotation  has  just  expressed  it,  land  is 
valuable,  but  so,  too,  are  young  lives  and  future  ef- 
ficiency valuable — too  valuable  to  be  blighted  un- 
necessarily. But  there  are  many  instances  where  even 
expensive  land  is  not  to  be  had  and  often  costs  a 
really  prohibitive  figure  if  purchasable.  Modern 
ingenuity  finds  a  way  around. 

Nowadays  most  buildings  have  roofs  that  are  pure 
waste  space,  space  that  ought  to  be  kept  busy.  This 
fact  is  being  recognized  by  the  real  estate  people  in 
the  large  cities  and  the  roofs  are  being  used  for  va- 
rious forms  of  open  air  purposes,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent sign  of  the  times  in  one  sense.  In  another  sense 
it  points  to  the  day  when  even  roofs  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  playgrounds. 

At  the  present  moment  the  roofs  are  available. 
A  roof  of  a  factory  in  a  crowded  part  of  a  city  could 
easily  become  a  breathing  spot  and  more  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood,  at  no  great  cost  to  anybody. 
A  school  house  roof  is  an  equally  good  place.  Even 
the  roof  of  a  tenement  or  apartment  house  can  be- 
come a  private  playground,  at  least  for  those  who 
live  there. 

All  these  plans  have  been  carried  out  in  various 
places.  The  number  of  roofs  properly  equipped  and 
made  use  of  ought  to  be  multiplied  one  hundred 
times.  Modern  city  school  houses  are  now  built  with 
the  intention  of  using  the  roofs  for  playgrounds  and 
open  air  gymnasiums.  There  is  no  reason  why  pri- 
vate houses  and  all  hotels  (as  some  are  already) 
should  not  be  planned  in  the  same  way — that  is, 
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houses  with  flat  roofs.  But  even  a  small  house  with 
the  familiar  pitched  roof  can  have  some  space  for 
open  air  use  (and  outdoor  sleeping,  perhaps)  if  only; 
a  roomy  piazza  opening  from  an  upper  story,  or 
a  flat-roofed  ell  fenced  or  screened  and  floored  for 
use. 

Backyards  offer  a  real  field  for  extension  work. 
Thousands  of  backyards,  small  and  unattractive  as 
many  of  them  are  in  cities,  can  nevertheless  be  made 
of  service  as  playgrounds  without  much  trouble,  with 
little  expense  and  a  vast  deal  of  real  pleasure  and 
physical  as  well  as  social  and  moral  benefit  to  those 
who  should  be  users  thereof. 

"In  the  city  of  New  York  children  play  on  the 
roofs  of  the  schools,  in  the  cool  basements,  and  in 
the  smoothly  paved  school  yards.  They  have  outdoor 
gymnasia  in  vacant  lots  and  one  under  the  end  of 
the  Brooklyn  bridge.  Several  of  the  great  piers,  at 
which  steamers  unload  their  cargoes,  have  upper 
stories  roofed  over  and  open  on  the  sides  for  the 
cool  air  from  the  water  to  blow  through,  making 
fine  playgrounds  that  are  filled  with  children  and 
their  mothers  from  the  hot,  narrow  streets  near  by, 
all  summer  long." 

In  Boston,  America's  first  formally  named  mu- 
nicipal outdoor  gymnasium  or  public  playground  in 
our  modern  conception  of  the  idea  was  made  from  a 
strip  of  undesirable  land  along  a  river's  bank,  and 
has  since  been  in  charge  of  the  park  department.  Of 
course  there  was  the  historic  Boston  Common  which, 
like  other  commons  dating  from  the  colonial  period, 
was  designed  to  be  used  as  a  sort  of  playground;  that 
is,  a  place  for  public  recreation.,  Boston  Common 
has  always  been  partly  devoted  specially  to  play- 
ground purposes  and  is  today  in  such  degree  that  an 
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effort  was  made  recently  to  have  the  space  devoted 
to  that  purpose  doubled.  Generations  of  boys  have 
found  here  their  main  chance  to  play  baseball  and 
to  some  extent  football,  quoits,  etc.,  without  super- 
vision in  any  form,  since  it  was  set  apart  in  pre- 
Revolutionary  days  for  boys  to  play  ball  on,  "and 
even  a  British  general  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  deny  them  that  privilege." 

"But  twenty  years  ago  the  city  of  Boston  made 
a  playground  that  was  more  than  an  open  lot  on 
which  boys  might  play  ball.  A  celebrated  firm  of 
landscape  architects  laid  out  a  running  track  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  built  a  house  in  which 
were  baths  and  lockers  for  the  boy  to  keep  his  cloth- 
ing in ;  and  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  Harvard  College 
gymnasium  director,  who  had  not  forgotten  what  he 
liked  when  he  was  a  boy,  designed  iron  frames  with 
ladders,  swings,  teeters,  climbing  ropes  and  poles; 
in  fact,  an  outdoor  gymnasium.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  pretty  park  on  the  Charles  River,  where  this  out- 
door gymnasium  was  placed,  they  made  another  play- 
ground for  girls,  with  apparatus,  merry-go-rounds, 
swings,  and  lots  of  things  that  girls  like.  There  were 
sand  boxes  for  the  little  ones,  and  a  very  pretty  run- 
ning track  with  grass  in  the  center  to  tumble  on, 
and  sheltered  seats  for  mothers  to  sit  and  watch 
them ;  all  surrounded  with  beautiful  flowering  shrubs 
and  tall  bushes." — W.  L.  Coop. 

This  is  a  general  description  of  the  credited  birth- 
place of  American  playgrounds  that  included  means 
for  physical  training,  all  growing  out  of  efforts  by 
far-seeing  individuals  who  realized  what  could  be 
produced  on  a  lot  of  almost  waste  land  in  one  of 
the  then  most  unattractive  parts  of  a  large  city, 
^con^iz'^e  Another  plan,  proposed  several  times  but  not  yet 

Ian*  carried  out,  is  the  erection  of  a  several  storied  struc- 
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ture,  mainly  of  steel  frame  and  much  glass,  in  which 
could  be  all  sorts  of  means  for  recreation  and  the 
physical  welfare  of  individuals  of  all  ages,  all  the 
year  round.  One  such  plan  called  for  a  seven-story 
structure,  each  floor  devoted  to  a  special  purpose  and 
the  roof  screened  and  made  serviceable  also.  In 
pleasant,  warm  weather  the  windows  opened  would 
make  it  practically  a  great  recreation  center  in 
layers — a  fully  equipped  playground,  gymnasium  and 
school  of  health  stood  on  end.  The  idea  is  good 
enough  to  be  given  a  real  trial  in  some  large  city 
where  land  costs  more  money  than  city  treasuries 
want  to  spend. 

Twelve  acres  of  new  playground  land  was  ac- 
quired in  one  year  in  Boston  by  filling  in  a  salt  marsh, 
making  waste  land  useful.  This  method  has  been 
extensively  adopted  in  that  city  for  many  years. 

In  remodelling  an  addition  of  one  of  the  buildings 
of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  in  the  center  of  the  hospital 
grounds  in  New  York  City,  in  the  summer  of  1908, 
provision  was  made  for  a  roof  playground  for  chil- 
dren under  treatment  in  the  institution. 

A  plan  was  proposed  by  the  charity  workers  to 
have  a  state  law  passed  in  New  York,  that  tenement 
houses  thereafter  constructed  should  have  the  walls 
carried  three  feet  four  inches  above  the  roof  line  on 
all  sides  so  that  it  might  be  conveniently  made  a  safe 
place  to  play. 

"We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  area  covered  by  a 
house  as  if  it  had  been  annihilated, ' '  says  Joseph  Lee. 
"We  must  learn  to  realize  that  there  is  just  as  much 
of  the  earth 's  surface  as  there  was  before,  only  it  is  a 
little  higher  up." 

Luther  H.  Gulick  says :  ' '  The  time  is  rapidly  com- 
ing when  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  be  born  and 
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grow  up  in  the  city,  because  it  is  more  healthful, 
more  social  and  more  ideal  than  the  country.  Tene- 
ments will  have  playgrounds  in  their  backyards, 
where  there  are  such,  or  on  the  roofs.  We  will  do 
by  the  municipal  playgrounds  what  we  have  already 
done  with  our  buildings  and  streets,  i.  e.,  use  each 
surface  several  times.  The  school  building  has  grown 
from  a  capacity  of  50  pupils  to  a  possible  5,000.  The 
school  yard  will  soon  follow  in  its  wake,  growing  up- 
ward story  by  story  and  on  the  top,  extending  over 
the  whole  building  once,  twice,  or  perhaps  three 
times.  And  every  playground — through  co-opera- 
tion— will  have  such  supervision  as  shall  guarantee 
that  the  children  are  free  to  play  in  any  wholesome 
way,  but  are  not  free  to  bully  and  maltreat  the  little 
ones;  and  no  playground  shall  be,  as  some  are  at 
present,  mere  stopping  places  for  the  lazy  and 
vicious. ' ' 

In  Chicago  150  acres  of  land,  mostly  under  water 
or  useless,  was  reclaimed  by  filling  with  dredged 
material  from  the  lake  bottom  and  thousands  of  loads 
of  dirt  from  other  sources  until  Grant  Park  grew  to 
a  useful  area  of  over  200  acres,  now  beginning  to 
assume  the  ornamental  and  serviceable  aspect  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Park  and  Recreation  Center. 

Playground  interests  have  often  tried  to  get  dis- 
used and  abandoned  cemeteries  which  might  be  made 
into  play  places,  but  legal  complications  and  senti- 
mental objections  have  usually  prevented  such  plans 
from  being  carried  out. 

Experience  in  towns  and  cities  that  did  not  look 
far  enough  ahead  teaches  that  an  early  duty  of  every 
local  playground  organization  should  be  to  secure  ac- 
curate and  detailed  information  of  every  desirable 
site,   including  the  useless  places,   such  as  swamps, 
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marshes  and  dumps.  It  is  feasible  to  get  information 
of  lots  of  land  likely  to  be  vacant  for  many  years 
which,  might  be  leased  for  playgrounds  in  crowded  cen- 
ters, where  no  other  possibility  of  a  recreation  spot 
presents  itself.  There  are  such  lots  in  most  large 
cities,  even  in  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston,  which  are  tied  up  for  building 
purposes  by  various  conditions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PLAY 

Home  Occupations  for  Children Katherine  Beebe 

(A  small  but  very  useful  book  for  mothers  of  small 
children.) 

Education  by  Plays  and  Games Johnson 

(One  of  the  best.) 

Games  for  the  Playground^  Home  and  Gymnasium 
Jessie  H.    Bancroft 

(A  very  inclusive  book,  but  the  games  are  not  too 
technical   or  complicated.) 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Gymnastic  Games 

Boston  Normal  School 

Playground  Technique  and  Play  Craft 

Arthur  and  Loma  H.  Leland 

(Covers  about  all  one  would  need  in  establishing  and 
carrying  on  a  playgroimd  either  in  cities  or  rural 
communities.  Home  made  apparatus  fully  described 
with  illustrations  and  diagrams.) 

American  Playgrounds Everett   B.    Mero 

(One  of  the  most  helpful.) 
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QUOTATIONS 

"It  is  because  children  need  the  awakenm^  of  the 
imagination,  which  is  their  gi'eatest  possession,  that  there 
ought  to  be  at  hand,  in  every  household,  a  good  collection 
of  the  stories  of  heroes,  myths,  fairy  stories  and  legends. 
Those  matter-of-fact  people  who,  like  Mr.  Gradigrind  of 
Coketown,  believe  that  children  ought  to  be  taught  only 
facts,  do  not  realize  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  seeing 
a  fact,  except  by  the  use  of  the  imaghiation;  that  no  man 
ever  sees  any  objective  thing  precisely  as  it  is,  independ- 
ently of  his  own  faculty  of  observation;  nor  do  such 
people  realize  what  a  nightmare  life  would  be  if  it  were 
made  up  of  facts  rather  than  truths.  The  fact  exists 
for  the  sake  of  the  truth  which  the  imagination  gets  out 
of  it.  Training  without  imagination  makes  men  artisans; 
training  with  imagination  makes  them  artists. 

"Mother  Goose  is  the  beginning  of  real  education;  the 
fairy  stories  are  the  proper  literature  of  the  next  stage; 
the  hero  bocks  and  the  legends  follow  close  upon  them. 
In  every  case  the  parent  ought  to  be  as  much  saturated  by 
the  literature  as  the  child,  for  the  Bible  stories  which  are 
told  without  the  aid  of  the  Book,  and  the  fairy  stories 
which  are  told  by  the  light  of  the  hearthflre,  last  the  longest 
and  are  the  pleasantest  to  remember  of  all  the  stories  one 
hears  or  Tememhers"— Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 
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TYPES    OF    KINDERGARTEN    STORIES    FOR 
USE    IN   THE    HOME 

MYRA  WINCHESTER 

Secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 

of  Kindergartens 

TORIES  are  to  children  what  books  and  the 
drama  are  to  adults.  With  a  good  variety 
of  stories,  the  child  can  be  introduced  to  the 
germs  of  several  important  themes  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  best  literature. 

While  the  conveyance  of  information  through 
stories  has  its  occasional  place,  it  is  the  least  impor- 
tant purpose.  When  suited  to  the  child's  comprehen- 
sion, stories  may  serve  as  a  review  of  the  simple  expe- 
riences of  common  life,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
their  moral  force  when  they  present  beautiful  ideals 
in  an  artistic  and  attractive  form,  though  reference  to 
the  underlying  moral  should  always  be  avoided. 

The  following  stories  are  given  merely  as  exam- 
ples. It  is  hoped  that  parents  who  have  not  a  fund 
on  hand  may  be  induced  to  provide  themselves  with 
some  of  the  good  collections  from  which  these  are 
taken,  so  that  the  children  need  not  be  denied  when 
they  clamor  for  Father's  story.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  half  of  the  value  of  these  stories  would  be  lost  by 
reading  them.     They  must  be  told  by  word  of  mouth. 

The  father,  the  mother  and  the  little  one  form  a 
common  theme  of  good  literature.  In  the  following 
old,  old  story  of  the  poet  Southey,  reprinted  by  G.  P. 
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Putnam  Sons  in  "Forty  Famous  Tales,"  family  life 
is  presented  in  a  novel  setting.  Bowls,  spoons,  chairs, 
and  beds  are  familiar  objects  in  strange  surround- 
ings, and  the  story  is  easy  for  the  child  to  master,  and 
to  tell,  as  it  has  the  helpful  repetition.  Many  a  bowl 
of  porridge  has  passed  reluctant  lips  to  the  time  of 
this  tale. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  THREE  BEARS 

Robert  Southey 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three  Bears,  who  lived 
together  in  a  house  of  their  o^vn  in  a  wood.  One  of  them 
was  a  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear ;  and  one  was  a  Middle-sized 
Bear,  and  the  other  was  a  Great,  Huge  Bear.  They  had 
each  a  pot  for  their  porridge,  a  little  pot  for  the  Little, 
Small,  Wee  Bear;  and  a  middle-sized  pot  for  the  Middle 
Bear;  and  a  great  pot  for  the  Great,  Huge  Bear.  And  they 
had  each  a  chair  to  sit  in;  a  little  chair  for  the  Little, 
Small,  Wee  Bear;  and  a  middle  sized  chair  for  the  Middle 
Bear;  and  a  great  chair  for  the  Great,  Huge  Bear.  And 
they  had  each  a  bed  to  sleep  in :  a  little  bed  for  the  Little, 
Small,  Wee  Bear;  and  a  middle-sized  bed  for  the  Middle 
Bear;  and  a  great  bed  for  the  Great,  Huge  Bear. 

One  day,  after  they  had  made  the  porridge  for  their 
breakfast  and  poured  it  into  their  porridge  pots,  they 
walked  out  into  the  wood  while  the  porridge  was  cooling, 
that  they  might  not  burn  their  mouths  by  beginning  too 
soon  to  eat  it.  And  while  they  were  walking,  a  little  old 
woman  came  to  the  house.  She  could  not  have  been  a  good, 
honest,  old  woman ;  for,  first,  she  looked  in  at  the  window, 
and  then  she  peeped  in  at  the  keyhole,  and  seeing  nobody 
in  the  house,  she  lifted  the  latch.  The  door  was  not  fastened, 
because  the  bears  were  good  bears,  who  did  nobody  any 
harm,  and  never  suspected  that  anybody  would  harm  them. 
So  the  little  old  woman  opened  the  door  and  went  in ;  and 
well  pleased  she  was  when  she  saw  the  porridge  on  the 
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table.  If  she  had  been  a  good  little  old  woman  she  would 
have  waited  till  the  bears  came  home,  and  then,  perhaps, 
they  would  have  asked  her  to  breakfast,  for  they  were  good 
bears— a  little  rough  or  so,  as  the  manner  of  bears  is,  but 
foi  all  that,  very  good-natured  and  hospitable.  But  she 
was  an  impudent,  bad,  old  woman,  and  set  about  helping 
herself. 

So  first  she  tasted  the  porridge  of  the  Great,  Huge 
Bear,  and  that  was  too  hot  for  her;  and  she  said  a  bad 
word  about  that.  And  then  she  tasted  the  porridge  of  the 
Middle  Bear,  and  that  was  too  cold  for  her;  and  she  said 
a  bad  word  about  that,  too.  And  then  she  went  to  the 
porridge  of  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  and  tasted  that, 
and  that  was  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  but  just  riffht; 
and  she  liked  it  so  well  that  she  ate  it  all  up;  but  the 
naughty  old  woman  said  a  bad  word  about  the  little  por- 
ridge pot,  because  it  did  not  hold  enough  for  her. 

Then  the  little  old  woman  sat  down  m  the  chair  of  the 
Great,  Huge  Bear,  and  that  was  too  hard  for  her.  And 
then  she  sat  down  in  the  chair  of  the  Middle  Bear,  and 
that  was  too  soft  for  her.  And  then  she  sat  down  in  the 
chair  of  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  and  that  was  neither 
too  hard  nor  too  soft,  but  just  right.  So  she  seated  herself 
in  it,  and  there  she  sat  till  the  bottom  of  the  chair  came 
out,  and  down  came  she,  plump  upon  the  ground.  And 
the  naughty  old  woman  said  a  wicked  word  about  that,  too. 
Then  the  little  o'd  woman  went  upstairs  into  the  bed- 
chamber in  which  the  three  Bears  slept.  And  first  she  lay 
down  upon  the  bed  of  the  Great,  Huge  Bear,  but  that  was 
too  high  at  the  head  for  her.  And  next  she  lay  down  upon 
the  bed  of  the  Middle  Bear,  and  that  was  too  hisrh  at  the 
foot  for  her.  And  then  she  lay  down  upon  the  bed  of  the 
Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  and  that  was  neither  too  high  at 
the  head  nor  at  the  foot,  but  just  right.  So  she  covered 
herself  up  comfortably,  and  lay  there  till  she  fell  fast 
asleep. 

By  this  time  the  three  Bears  thought  their  porridge 
would  be  cool  enough,  so  they  came  home  to  breakfast. 
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Now,  the  little  old  woman  had  left  the  spoon  of  the  Great, 
Huge  Bear  standing  in  his  porridge. 

"Somebody  has  been  at  my  porridge!"  said  the  Great, 
Huge  Bear,  in  his  great,  gruff  voice.  And  when  the  Middle 
Bear  looked  at  his,  he  saw  that  the  spoon  was  standing  in 
it,  too.  They  were  wooden  spoons;  if  they  had  been  silver 
ones  the  naughty  old  woman  would  have  put  them  in  her 
pocket. 

"Somebody  has  been  at  my  porridge!"  said  the  Middle 
Bear,  in  his  middle  voice. 

Then  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear  looked  at  his,  and 
there  was  the  spoon  in  the  porridge  pot,  but  the  porridge 
was  all  gone. 

"Somebody  has  been  at  my  porridge,  and  has  eaten  it 
all  up  !"  said  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  in  his  little,  small, 
wee  voice. 

Upon  this  the  three  Bears,  seeing  that  someone  had 
entered  their  house  and  eaten  up  the  Little,  Small,  Wee 
Bear's  breakfast,  began  to  look  about  them.  Now,  the  little 
old  woman  had  not  put  the  hard  cushion  straight  when  she 
rose  from  the  chair  of  the  Great,  Huge  Bear. 

"Somebody  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair!"  said  the 
Great,  Huge  Bear,  in  his  great,  rough,  gruff  voice. 

And  the  little  old  woman  had  squatted  down  the  soft 
cushion  of  the  Middle  Bear. 

"Somebody  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair!"  said  the 
Middle  Bear,  in  his  middle  voice. 

And  you  know  what  the  little  old  woman  had  done  to 
the  third  chair. 

"Somebody  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair,  and  has  sat 
the  bottom  out  of  it !"  said  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  in 
his  little,  small,  wee  voice. 

Then  the  three  bears  thought  it  necessary  that  they 
should  make  further  search;  so  they  went  upstairs  into 
their  bedchamber.  Now,  the  little  old  woman  had  pulled 
the  pillow  of  the  Great,  Huge  Bear  out  of  its  place. 

"Somebody  has  been  lying  in  my  bed!"  said  the  Great, 
Huge  Bear,  in  his  great,  rough,  gruff  voice. 
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And  the  little  old  woman  had  pulled  the  bolster  of  the 
^liddle  Bear  out  of  its  place. 

"Somebody  has  been  lying  in  my  bed !"  said  the  Middle 
Bear,  in  his  middle  voice. 

And  when  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear  came  to  look  at 
his  bed,  there  was  the  bolster  in  its  place,  and  the  pillow 
in  its  place  upon  the  bolster,  and  upon  the  pillow  was  the 
little  old  woman's  ugly,  dirty  head — which  was  not  in  its 
place,  for  she  had  no  business  there. 

"Somebody  has  been  lymg  in  my  bed — and  here  she  is!" 
said  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  in  his  little,  small,  wee 
voice. 

The  little  old  woman  had  heard  in  her  sleep  the  great, 
rough,  gniff  voice  of  the  Great,  Huge  Bear,  but  she  was 
so  fast  asleep  that  it  was  no  more  to  her  than  the  roaring 
of  wind  or  the  rumbling  of  thunder.  And  she  had  heard 
the  middle  voice  of  the  Middle  Bear,  but  it  was  only  as  if 
she  had  heard  some  one  speaking  in  a  dream.  But  when 
she  heard  the  little,  small,  wee  voice  of  the  Little,  Small, 
Wee  Bear,  it  was  so  sharp  and  so  shrill  that  it  awakened 
her  at  once.  Up  she  started,  and  when  she  saw  the  three 
Bears  on  one  side  of  the  bed  she  tumbled  herself  out  at 
the  other  and  ran  to  the  window.  Now,  the  window  was 
open,  because  the  Bears,  like  good,  tidy  bears  as  they  were, 
always  opened  their  bedchamber  window  when  they  got  up 
in  the  morning.  Out  the  little  old  woman  jumped;  and 
whether  she  broke  her  neck  in  the  fall  or  ran  into  the  wood 
and  was  lost  there,  or  found  her  way  out  of  the  wood  and 
was  taken  up  by  the  constable  and  sent  to  the  House  of 
Correction  for  a  vagrant  as  she  was,  I  cannot  tell.  But  the 
three  Bears  never  saw  anything  more  of  her. 

Nahum  Prince  is  a  good  story  from  Miss  Poul- 
sson's  "In  the  Child  World."  It  teaches  the  worth 
of  labor  and  the  heroism  which  lies  in  performing 
the  daily,  homely  tasks.  "They  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait." 
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In  the  same  book  is  a  good  carpenter  story  in 
rhyme,  told  in  the  style  of  "The  House  That  Jack 
Built."  The  processes  of  labor  are  shown,  and  the 
interdependence  of  people  is  emphasized. 

NAHUM  PRINCE 
Edward  Everett  Hale 

This  is  the  story  of  Nahum  Prince,  and  the  tears  are 
in  my  eyes  now  as  I  think  of  him.  He  must  have  lived  a 
hundred  or  more  years  ago,  and  he  died,  I  do  not  know 
when.  He  was  lame.  Something  had  mashed  his  foot  so 
that  he  could  hardly  walk. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  fighting  with  Burgoyne,  and 
General  Lincoln  was  at  the  front,  and  was  ordering  out 
every  man  from  New  Hampshire  grants  and  Western  New 
Hampshire.  And  all  the  regular  companies  of  troops  had 
been  marched  out.  Then  there  came  the  final  call  for  all 
who  could  go,  and  all  the  old  men  and  boys  volunteered; 
and  there  was  not  a  boy  over  thirteen  years  of  age  in  the 
village  that  didn't  go,  except  Nahnm  Prince.  When  they 
were  getting  ready  to  go  he  stood  up,  as  well  as  he  could, 
with  an  old  Queen  Anne's  arm  on  his  shoulder.  And  the 
captain  came  along  and  saw  him,  and  said: 

"Nahum,  you  here!" 

*'Yes,  I  am  here,"  said  Nahum. 

Then  the  captain  said :  "Go  home,  Nahum ;  you  know 
you  don't  belong  here;  you  cannot  walk  a  mile." 

So    he    called    to    the    doctor,    and    the    doctor    said: 
"Nahum,  it's  no  use,  you  must  go  home." 

Then  they  all  marched  off  without  him.  Rub-a-dub-dub, 
rub-a-dub-dub,  went  the  drums;  and  every  man  and  boy  of 
them  went  off  and  left  poor  Nahum  Prince  alone.  He  had 
a  good  home,  but  he  was  very  homesick  all  that  night, 
and  didn't  sleep  much;  and  the  next  morning  he  said: 
"I  shall  die  before  night  if  I  stay  here  all  alone,  the  only 
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boy  in  town;  I  must  do  something."  It  was  coming 
autumn.  It  was  not  late,  but  he  knew  he  must  do  some- 
thing: so  he  went  down  and  split  old  Widow  Corliss's 
wood  for  her,  for  he  could  split  wood  though  he  could  not 
march.  He  had  not  been  splitting  wood  more  than  an  hour 
when  four  men  on  horseback  came  down  the  road  and 
stopped.  He  could  see  them  stand  and  talk.  They  all 
went  off,  and  then  one  came  back  again  and  beckoned  to 
Nahum;  and  when  he  came  up,  the  man  on  horseback 
said : 

"Where  are  all  the  men  gone?" 

"They  have  all  gone  off  to  join  the  army,"  answered 
Nahum. 

"And  isn't  there  any  blacksmith  in  the  town?" 

"No,  there  isn't  a  man  or  a  boy  in  the  town  except  me, 
and  I  wouldn't  be  here  only  I  am  so  lame  I  cannot  walk." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  is  nobody  here  who 
can  set  a  shoe?" 

"Why,  I  can  set  a  shoe,"  said  Nahum. 

"Then  it  is  lucky  you  are  left  behind.  Light  up  the 
forge,  and  set  the  shoe." 

And  now  comes  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  story, 
Nahum  lighted  up  the  fire,  blew  the  coals  hot,  and  set  the 
shoe  on  the  horse;  and  the  horse  and  the  rider  went  away, 
after  the  man  had  thanked  Nahum ;  and  Nahum  finished 
splitting  the  widow's  wood.  And  when  the  next  week  the 
boys  came  home,  and  told  how  Colonel  Seth  Warner  came 
up  on  his  horse  just  in  time,  leading  the  First  Regiment, 
and  took  the  prisoners  and  won  the  day,  Nahum  didn't 
say  anything,  but  he  knew  that  Colonel  Warner  never 
would  have  been  on  that  horse  if  he  hadn't  set  that  shoe. 
And  it  was  Nahum  Prince  and  Seth  Warner  that  won  the 
splendid  victory  which  ended  the  Battle  of  Bennington. 

The  following  story,  reprinted  from  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons'  "More  English  Fairy  Tales,"  teaches  the 
idleness    of    wishing,    that    impulsiveness    is    short- 
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sighted,  and  that  selfishness  and  greed  defeat  their 
own  ends.  The  child  is  also  helped  to  make  the  most 
of  opportunities  for  choice. 

THE   THREE  WISHES 
(Grimms'  Tales) 

Once  upon  a  time,  and  be  sure  it  was  a  long  time  ago, 
there  lived  a  poor  woodman  in  a  great  forest,  and  eveiy 
day  of  his  life  he  went  out  to  fell  timber.  So  one  day 
he  started  out,  and  the  good  wife  filled  his  wallet  and 
slung  his  bottle  on  his  back,  that  he  might  have  meat  and 
drink  in  the  forest.  He  had  marked  out  a  huge  old  oak, 
which,  thought  he,  would  furnish  many  and  many  a  good 
plank.  And  when  he  was  come  to  it,  he  took  his  axe  in 
his  hand  and  swung  it  round  his  head  as  though  he  were 
minded  to  fell  the  tree  at  one  stroke.  But  he  hadn't  given 
one  blow  when  what  should  he  hear  but  the  pitifullest 
entreating,  and  there  stood  before  him  a  fairy  who  prayed 
and  beseeched  him  to  spare  the  tree.  He  was  dazed,  as 
you  may  fancy,  with  wonderment  and  affright,  and  he 
couldn't  open  his  mouth  to  utter  a  word.  But  he  found 
his  tongue  at  last,  and,  "Well,"  said  he,  "I'll  e'en  do  as 
thou  wishest." 

"You've  done  better  for  yourself  than  you  know," 
answered  the  fairy,  "and  to  show  I'm  not  ungrateful,  I'll 
grant  you  your  next  three  wishes,  be  they  what  they  may." 
And  therewith  the  fairy  was  no  more  to  be  seen,  and  the 
woodman  slung  his  wallet  over  his  shoulder  and  his  bottle 
at  his  side,  and  off  he  started  home. 

But  the  way  was  long,  the  poor  man  was  regularly 
dazed  with  the  wonderful  thing  that  had  befallen  him,  and 
when  he  got  home  there  was  nothing  in  his  noddle  but  the 
wish  to  sit  down  and  rest.  Maybe,  too,  't  was  a  trick  of 
the  fairy.  Who  can  tell?  Anyhow,  down  he  sat  by  the 
blazing  fire,  and  as  he  sat  he  waxed  hungry,  though  it  was 
a  long  way  off  supper  time  yet. 

"Hasn't  thou  naught  for  supper,  dame'?"  said  he  to 
his  wife. 
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"Nay,  not  for  a  couple  of  hours  yet,"  said  she. 

"Ah!"  groaned  the  woodman,  "I  wish  I'd  a  good  link 
of  black  pudding  here  before  me." 

No  sooner  had  he  said  the  word  when  clatter,  clatter, 
rustle,  rustle,  what  should  come  down  the  chinmey  but  a 
link  of  the  finest  black  puddmg  the  heart  of  man  could 
wish  for. 

If  the  woodman  stared,  the  good  wife  stared  three 
times  as  much.     "What  's  all  this?"  says  she. 

Then  all  the  morning's  work  came  back  to  the  wood- 
man, and  he  told  his  tale  right  out,  from  begmning  to 
end,  and  as  he  told  it  the  goodwife  glowered  and  glowered, 
and  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  it  she  burst  out:  "Thou 
be'st  but  a  fool,  Jan,  thou  be'st  but  a  fool;  and  I  wish  the 
puddmg  were  at  thy  nose,  I  do  indeed." 

And  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  there  the 
goodman  sat,  and  his  nose  was  the  longer  for  a  noble  link 
of  black  pudding. 

He  gave  a  pull  but  it  stuck,  and  she  gave  a  pull  but  it 
stuck,  and  they  both  pulled  till  they  had  nigh  pulled  the 
nose  off,  but  it  stuck  and  stuck. 

"What  's  to  be  done  now?"  said  he. 

"  'T  isn't  so  very  unsightly,"  said  she,  looking  hard  at 
him. 

Then  the  woodman  saw  that  if  he  wished,  he  must  need 
wish  in  a  hurry;  and  wish  he  did,  that  the  black  pudding 
come  off  his  nose.  Well !  there  it  lay  in  a  dish  on  the 
table,  and  if  the  goodman  and  goodwife  didn't  ride  in  a 
golden  coach,  or  dress  in  silk  and  satin,  why,  they  had  at 
least  as  fine  a  black  pudding  for  their  supper  as  the  heart 
of  man  could  desire. — Jacobs. 

"The  Crane  Express,"  taken  from  Holmes'  Third 
Reader  by  permission  of  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, teaches  sympathy  with  nature,  something  about 
the  habits  of  birds,  kindly,  friendly  ways  and  helpful- 
ness. There  are  also  touches  of  humor  to  delight  the 
little  folks. 
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Another  good  tale  teaching  helpfulness  which  asks 
no  reward  is  Grimm's  "The  Elves  and  the  Cobbler." 

THE  CRANE  EXPRESS* 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  six  little  birds,  all  fat, 
all  fluffy,  and  all  friendly;  and  they  sat  in  a  row  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Said  one  of  them  to  the  others,  "Fat  and  fluffy  friends, 
let  us  go  over  to  Africa.  I  have  heard  that  the  worms 
there  walk  into  one's  mouth  as  soon  as  one  opens  it,  and 
that  they  have,  besides,  a  very  fine  flavor." 

Said  the  others  to  him,  "Fluffy  friend  and  fat,  gladly 
would  we  go  to  Africa,  but  how  can  we  get  there?  Our 
wings  are  short,  and  we  are  small.  We  never  could  fly  so 
far,  but  should  drop  into  the  sea  and  be  drowned." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  first.  "Let  us  see  if  some  one 
does  not  come  along  who  will  carry  us  over."  So  they  all 
waited,  sitting  in  a  row  on  the  sand.  Soon  a  great  fish 
came  swimming  by. 

"Will  you  cany  us  to  Africa,  fish?"  asked  the  six  Uttle 
birds. 

"I  will  carry  you  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,"  replied  the 
fish.  "Just  like  this !"  and,  folding  his  fins,  he  darted  down 
through  the  water  as  swift  as  an  arrow. 

"Dear!  dear!"  said  the  little  birds.  "How  lucky  that 
we  did  not  go  with  him.     We  must  still  wait." 

Soon  a  sheep  came  walking  by,  and  as  it  looked  very 
good  natured,  the  birds  asked  if  it  would  carry  them  over 
to  Africa. 

"I  can't,"  said  the  sheep.  "I  never  swim,  and  I  cannot 
fly.     You  must  wait  for  the  cranes." 

"And  who  are  the  cranes?"  asked  the  Uttle  birds. 

"They  are  big  birds,"  said  the  sheep,  "with  long  bills, 
longer  necks,  and  legs  that  are  longer  yet.  Once  every 
year  they  come  from  the  north  and  fly  to  Africa,  and 
always  carry  small  birds  like  you.  I  wonder  you  have 
never  seen  them." 
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"We  are  very  young,"  replied  the  fat,  fluffy  little 
friends.  ''We  have  seen  little  of  the  world,  but  we  thank 
you  very  much  for  telling  us,  and  we  will  wait  for  the 
cranes." 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  a  few  minutes  they  heard 
a  rushing  soimd  overhead,  and  looking  up  saw  a  flock  of 
great  birds  with  necks  outstretched  and  wings  spread  wide, 
flying  low  over  the  beach. 

"Will  you  carry  us  over  to  Africa?"  called  the  little 
birds  all  in  a  flutter,  as  the  first  crane  swept  by. 

"I  am  full!"  replied  the  crane.  '"The  fourth  behind 
me  has  room  for  you,  but  you  must  get  on  quickly !" 

As  he  flew  on,  the  six  friends  saw  that  his  back  was 
covered  with  small  birds,  all  huddled  together  and  holding 
on  with  beaks  and  claws. 

The  second  crane  passed,  and  the  third,  both  heavily 
laden.  Then  came  the  fourth.  Hop !  skip !  flutter ! 
scramble!  and  the  six  fat,  fluffy  friends  were  seated  on  his 
back,  with  a  dozen  or  more  little  fellows  about  their  own 
size. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  said  the  crane.  "Hold  on  tight!" 
and  away  he  flew  over  the  wide,  blue  sea. 

Many  other  little  birds  came  flying  to  the  shore,  to  take 
passage  on  the  Crane  express.  And  many  a  back  was 
covered  with   tiny  passengers. 

"All  aboard!  all  aboard!"  cried  the  cranes.  "Twitter! 
chirp !  twit-twit !"  piped  the  passengers.  And  the  whole 
train  swept  on,  far  away  over  the  sea,  toward  the  white 
shore  of  Africa. 

Now,  part  of  this  story  may  be  true,  for  cranes  really 
do  carry  hundreds  of  small  birds  over  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  every  year.  But  whether  the  African  worms  walk  into 
birds'  mouths  of  their  own  accord  or  not,  is  quite  another 
matter;  and  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  believe  it  till  I 
saw  it. 
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The  Lion  and  the  Mouse 

^SOP 

[We  of  the  elder  generation  are  wedded  to  our 
-^sop  since,  in  the  days  before  children's  books  o'er- 
ran  the  world,  ^Esop  served  to  beguile  many  happy, 
fearful  hours.  Even  his  ever  apparent  moral  did  not 
serve  to  dampen  our  pleasure.  The  tales  were 
adapted  to  the  early  life  of  the  world  and  why  not  to 
childhood? — The  Editor.] 

The  great  and  mighty  must  pardon  and  forgive  the  little 
and  feeble,  and  should  protect  them  from  all  harm.  Often 
the  little  may  give  good  aid  and  help  to  the  great.  A  lion 
which  is  a  king  of  beasts  slept  in  a  forest  and  the  mice 
played  about  him.  One  happened  to  nm  on  the  lion,  which 
wakened  him.  He  caught  the  little  mouse  in  his  big  paw 
and  considered  what  to  do  with  him.  The  poor  mouse  was 
much  frightened,  but  he  said,  "Please,  Mr.  Lion,  I  did  not 
mean  any  harm  by  mnning  on  you,  and  it  would  do  you 
no  good  to  hurt  me."  Then  the  lion  thought  to  himself, 
"It  really  would  be  nothing  glorious  to  kill  such  a  little 
thing,"  so,  after  a  while,  he  opened  his  paw  and  the  mouse 
ran  away. 

Many  days  after  this  happened,  the  lion  was  caught  in 
a  great  trap,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  could  not  get  free, 
he  began  to  make  such  a  loud  noise  that  the  little  mouse 
heard  him  and  came  running  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
*'Why  do  you  cry,  Mr.  Lion"?"  said  he.  "Do  you  not  see 
how  cruelly  I  am  caught  in  this  trap?"  roared  the  lion  so 
that  the  mouse  trembled  at  the  noise.  But  he  said  bravely, 
*'You  were  once  good  to  me  when  you  had  me  in  your 
paw,  so  now  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help  you."  He  set 
to  work  on  the  cords  of  the  trap,  and  gnawed  and  gnawed 
with  his  little  teeth,  so  that  the  cord  broke  and  the  lion 
was  set  free.  The  mouse,  though  small,  could  be  both 
grateful  and  helpful. 
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"Prince  Harweda,"  from.  Elizabeth  Harrison's 
"In  Story  Land,"  illustrates  the  general  experience 
that  the  "deed  returns  upon  the  head  of  the  doer." 
Ill  temper  and  selfishness  are  shown  to  isolate  one 
from  his  fellows,  while  kindness  and  service  unite  and 
restore.  "A  Loving  Cup"  is  another  good  story  in 
the  same  book. 

Prince  Harweda 

Little  Harweda  was  bom  a  prince.  His  father  was 
King  over  all  the  land  and  his  mother  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful Queen  the  world  had  ever  seen  and  Prince  Harweda 
was  their  only  child.  From  the  day  of  his  birth  everything 
that  love  or  money  could  do  for  him  had  been  done.  The 
very  wind  of  heaven  was  made  to  fan  over  an  Aeolian 
harp  that  it  might  enter  his  room,  not  as  a  strong  fresh 
breeze,  but  as  a  breath  of  music.  Reflectors  were  so 
arranged  in  the  windows  that  twice  as  much  moonlight 
fell  on  his  crib  as  on  that  of  any  ordinary  child.  The 
pillow  on  which  his  head  rested  was  made  out  of  the  down 
from  humming  birds'  breasts  and  the  water  in  which  his 
face  and  hands  were  washed  was  always  steeped  in  rose 
leaves  before  bei'^g  brought  to  the  nursery.  Everything 
that  could  be  done  was  done,  and  nothmg  which  could  add 
to  bis  ease  or  comfort  was  left  undone. 

But  his  parents,  although  they  were  King  and  Queen, 
were  not  very  wise,  for  they  never  thought  of  making  the 
young  Prince  think  of  anybody  but  himself  and  he  had 
never  in  all  his  life  given  up  any  one  of  his  comforts  that 
somebody  else  might  have  a  pleasure.  So,  of  course,  he 
grew  to  be  selfish  and  peevish,  and  by  the  time  he  was  five 
years  old,  he  was  so  disagreeable  that  nobody  loved  him. 

"Dear,  dear!  what  shall  we  do?"  said  the  poor  Queen 
mother  and  the  King  only  sighed  and  answered,  "Ah,  what 
indeed!"  They  were  both  very  much  grieved  at  heart  for 
they  well  knew  that  little  Harweda,  although  he  was  a 
Prince,  would  never  grow  up  to  be  a  really  great  King 
unless  he  could  make  his  people  love  him. 
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At  last  they  decided  to  send  for  his  fairy  godmother 
and  see  if  she  could  suggest  anything  which  would  cure 
Prince  Harweda  of  always  thinking  about  himself.  "Well, 
well,  well!"  exclaimed  the  godmother  when  they  had  laid 
the  case  before  her.  "This  is  a  pretty  state  of  affairs !  and 
I  his  godmother,  too!  Why  wasn't  I  called  in  sooner?" 
She  then  told  them  that  she  would  have  to  think  a  day  and 
a  night  and  a  day  again  before  she  could  offer  them  any 
assistance.  "But,"  added  she,  "if  I  take  the  child  in 
charge,  you  must  promise  not  to  interfere  for  a  whole  year." 
The  King  and  Queen  gladly  promised  that  they  would  not 
speak  to  or  even  see  their  son  for  the  required  time  if  the 
fairy  godmother  would  only  cure  him  of  his  selfishness. 
*'We'll  see  about  that,"  said  the  godmother.  "Humph, 
expecting  to  be  a  King  some  day  and  not  caring  for  any- 
body but  himself— a  fine  King  he'll  make!"  'With  that 
off  she  flew  and  the  King  and  Queen  saw  nothing  more  of 
her  for  a  day  and  a  night  and  another  day.  Then  back 
she  came  in  a  great  hurry.  "Give  me  the  Prince,"  said 
she;  "I  have  his  house  all  ready  for  him.  One  month  from 
today  I'll  bring  him  back  to  you.  Perhaps  he'll  be  cured 
and  perhaps  he  won't.  If  he  is  not  cured  then  we  shall 
try  two  months  next  time.  We'll  see,  we'll  see."  Without 
any  more  ado  she  picked  up  the  astonished  young  prince 
and  flew  away  with  him  as  lightly  as  if  he  were  nothing 
but  a  feather  or  a  straw.  In  vain  the  poor  Queen  wept 
and  begged  for  a  last  kiss.  Before  she  had  wiped  her 
eyes,  the  fairy  godmother  and  Prince  Harweda  were  out 
of  sight. 

They  flew  a  long  distance  vmtil  they  reached  a  great 
forest.  When  they  had  come  to  the  middle  of  it,  down 
flew  the  fairy,  and  in  a  minute  more  the  young  Prince  was 
standing  on  the  green  grass  beside  a  beautiful  pink  marble 
palace  that  looked  something  like  a  good  sized  summer 
house. 

"This  is  your  home,"  said  the  godmother,  "in  it  you 
will  find  everything  you  need  and  you  can  do  just  as  you 
choose  with  your  time."  Little  Harweda  was  delighted  at 
this  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  he  Hked  better 
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than  to  do  as  he  pleased,  so  he  tossed  his  cap  up  in  the 
air  and  ran  into  the  lovely  little  house  without  so  much  as 
saying,  ''Thank  you,"  to  his  godmother.  "Humph,"  said 
she,  as  he  disappeared,  "you'll  have  enough  of  it  before 
you  are  through  with  it,  mj^  fine  Prince."  With  that  off 
she  flew. 

Prince  Harweda  had  no  sooner  set  his  foot  inside  the 
small,  rose-colored  palace  than  the  iron  door  shut  with  a 
bang  and  locked  itself.  For  you  must  know  by  this  time 
that  it  was  an  enchanted  house,  as,  of  course,  all  houses  are 
that  are  built  by  fairies. 

Prince  Harweda  did  not  mind  being  locked  in,  as  he 
cared  veiy  little  for  the  great  beautiful  outside  world,  and 
the  new  home  which  was  to  be  all  his  own  was  vei-y  fine, 
and  he  was  eager  and  impatient  to  examine  it.  Then,  too, 
he  thought  that  when  he  was  tired  of  it,  all  he  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  kick  on  the  door  and  a  servant  from 
somewhere  would  come  and  open  it— he  had  always  had  a 
servant  ready  to  obey  his  slightest  command. 

His  fairy  godmother  had  told  him  that  it  was  his 
bouse,  therefore  he  was  interested  in  looking  at  everything 
in  it. 

The  floor  was  made  of  a  beautiful  red  copper  that 
shone  in  the  sunlight  like  burnished  gold  and  seemed  almost 
a  dark  red  in  the  shadow.  He  had  never  seen  anything 
half  so  flne  before.  The  ceiling  was  of  mother-of-pearl 
and  showed  a  constant  changing  of  tints  of  red  and  blue 
and  yellow  and  green,  all  blending  into  the  gleaming  white, 
as  only  mother-of-pearl  can.  From  the  middle  of  this 
handsome  ceiling  hung  a  large  gilded  bird  cage  containing 
a  beautiful  bird,  which  just  at  tliis  moment  was  singing  a 
glad  song  of  welcome  to  the  Prince.  Harweda,  however, 
cared  very  little  about  birds,  so  he  took  no  notice  of  the 
songster. 

Around  on  every  side  were  costly  divans  with  richly 
embroidered  coverings  on  which  were  many  sizes  of 
soft  down  pillows.  "Ah,"  thought  the  Prince,  "here  I  can 
lounge  at  my  ease  with  no  one  to  call  me  to  stupid  lessons!" 
Wonderfully  carved  jars  and  vases  of  wrought  gold  and 
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silver  stood  about  on  the  floor  and  each  was  filled  with  a 
different  kind  of  perfume.  "This  is  delicious,"  said  Prince 
Harweda.  *'Now  I  can  have  all  the  sweet  odors  I  want 
without  the  trouble  of  gouig  out  into  the  garden  for  roses 
or  lilies." 

In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  fountain  of  sparkling 
water  which  leaped  up  and  fell  back  into  its  marble  basin 
with  a  kmd  of  rhythmical  sound  that  made  a  faint,  dreamy 
music  very  pleasant  to  listen  to. 

On  a  table  near  at  hand  were  various  baskets  of  the 
most  tempting  pears  and  grapes  and  peaches,  and  near 
them  were  dishes  of  all  kinds  of  sweetmeats.  "Good," 
said  the  greedy  young  prince,  "that  is  what  I  like  best  of 
all,"  and  therewith  he  fell  to  eating  the  fruit  and  sweet- 
meats as  fast  as  he  could  cram  them  into  his  mouth.  He 
ate  so  much  he  had  a  pain  in  his  stomach,  but  strange  to 
say,  the  table  was  just  as  full  as  when  he  began,  for  no 
sooner  did  he  reach  his  hand  out  and  take  a  soft,  mellow 
pear,  or  a  rich,  juicy  peach  than  another  pear  or  peach 
took  its  place  in  the  basket.  The  same  thing  occurred 
when  he  helped  himself  to  chocolate  drops  or  marshmal- 
lows  or  any  of  the  other  confectionery  upon  the  table. 
For,  of  course,  if  the  little  palace  was  enchanted,  every- 
thing in  it  was  enchanted,  also. 

"Wlien  Prince  Harweda  had  eaten  until  he  could  eat  no 
more  he  threw  himself  down  upon  one  of  the  couches  and 
an  invisible  hand  gently  stroked  his  hair  until  he  fell  asleep. 
When  he  awoke  he  noticed  for  the  first  time  the  walls  which, 
by  the  way,  were  really  the  strangest  part  of  his  new  home. 
They  had  in  them  twelve  long,  checkered  windows  which 
reached  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  The  spaces  between 
the  windows  were  filled  in  with  miiTors  exactly  the  same 
size  as  the  windows,  so  that  the  whole  room  was  walled 
in  with  windows  and  looking-glasses.  Through  the  three 
windows  that  looked  to  the  north  could  be  seen  the  far 
distant  mountains  Beautiful,  as  they  were  called,  towering 
high  above  the  surrounding  country;  sometimes  their  snow- 
covered  tops  were  pink  or  creamy  yellow  as  they  caught 
the  rays  of  the  sunrise;  sometimes  they  were  dark  purple 
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or  blue  as  they  reflected  the  storm  cloud.  From  the  three 
windows  that  faced  the  south  could  be  seen  the  great  ocean, 
tossing  and  mo\-ing,  constantly  catching  a  thousand  gleams 
of  silver  from  the  moonlight.  Again  and  again,  each 
little  wave  would  be  capped  with  white  from  its  romp  with 
the  wind.  Yet,  as  the  huge  mountains  seemed  to  reach 
higher  than  man  could  climb,  so  the  vast  ocean  seemed 
to  stretch  out  farther  than  any  ship  could  possibly  carry 
him.  The  eastern  windows  gave  each  morning  a  glorious 
vision  of  sky  as  the  darkness  of  the  night  slowly  melted 
into  the  still  gray  dawn,  and  that  changed  into  a  golden 
glow,  and  that  in  turn  became  a  tender  pink.  It  was  really 
the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most  mysterious  sight  on 
earth,  if  one  watched  it  closely.  The  windows  on  the  west 
looked  out  upon  a  great  forest  of  tall  fir  trees  and  at  the 
time  of  simset  the  glorious  colors  of  the  sunset  sky  could 
be  seen  between  the  dark  green  branches. 

But  little  Prmee  Harweda  cared  for  none  of  these 
beautiful  views.  In  fact,  he  scarcely  glanced  out  of  the 
windows  at  all,  he  was  so  taken  up  with  the  broad  hand- 
some mirrors,  for  in  each  of  them  he  could  see  himself 
reflected  and  he  was  very  fond  of  looking  at  himself  in 
a  looking-glass.  He  was  much  pleased  when  he  noticed 
that  the  mirrors  were  so  arranged  that  each  one  not  only 
reflected  his  whole  body,  head,  arms,  feet  and  all,  but 
that  it  also  reflected  his  image  as  seen  in  several  of  the 
other  mirrors.  He  could  thus  see  his  front  and  back  and 
each  side,  all  at  the  same  time.  As  he  was  a  handsome 
boy,  he  enjoyed  these  many  views  of  himself  immensely, 
and  would  stand  and  sit  and  lie  down  just  for  the  fun  of 
seeing  the  many  images  of  himself  do  the  same  thing. 

He  spent  so  much  time  looking  at  and  admiring  him- 
self in  the  wonderful  looking-glasses  that  he  had  very 
little  time  for  the  books  and  games  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  his  amusement.  Hours  were  spent  each  day  first 
before  one  mirror  and  then  another,  and  he  did  not  notice 
that  the  windows  were  growing  narrower  and  the  iniri'ors 
wider  mitil  the  former  had  become  so  small  that  they 
hardly  admitted  light  enough  for  him  to  see  himself  in 
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the  looking-glass.  Still,  this  did  not  alarm  him  very 
much  as  he  cared  nothing  whatever  for  the  outside  world. 
It  only  made  him  spend  more  time  before  the  mirror,  as 
it  was  now  getting  quite  difficult  for  him  to  see  himself 
at  all.  The  windows  at  last  became  mere  slits  in  the 
wall  and  the  mirrors  grew  so  large  that  they  not  only 
reflected  little  Harweda  but  all  of  the  room  besides  in  a 
dim,  indistinct  kind  of  a  way. 

Finally,  however.  Prince  Harweda  awoke  one  morning 
and  found  himself  in  total  darkness.  Not  a  ray  of  light 
came  from  the  outside  and,  of  course,  not  an  object  in  the 
room  could  be  seen.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  sat  up  to 
make  sure  that  he  was  not  dreaming.  Then  he  called  loudly 
for  some  one  to  come  and  open  a  window  for  him,  but 
no  one  came.  He  got  up  and  groped  his  way  to  the  iron 
door  and  tried  to  open  it,  but  it  was,  as  you  know,  locked. 
He  kicked  it  and  beat  upon  it,  but  he  only  bruised  his 
fists  and  hurt  his  toes.  He  grew  quite  angry  now.  How 
dare  any  one  shut  him,  a  Prince,  up  in  a  dark  prison 
like  this!  He  abused  his  faiiy  godmother,  calling  her  all 
sorts  of  horrid  names.  Then  he  upbraided  his  father  and 
mother,  the  King  and  Queen,  for  letting  him  go  away 
with  such  a  godmother.  In  fact,  he  blamed  everybody  and 
everything  but  himself  for  his  present  condition,  but  it 
was  of  no  use.  The  sound  of  his  own  voice  was  his  only 
answer.  The  whole  of  the  outside  world  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  him. 

As  he  felt  his  way  back  to  his  couch,  he  knocked  over 
one  of  the  golden  jars  which  had  held  the  liquid  perfume, 
but  the  perfume  was  all  gone  now  and  only  an  empty 
jar  rolled  over  the  floor.  He  laid  himself  down  on  the 
divan  but  its  soft  pillows  had  been  removed  and  a  hard 
iron  framework  received  him.  He  was  dismayed  and  lay 
for  a  long  time  thinking  of  what  he  had  best  to  do  with 
himself.  All  before  him  was  blank  darkness,  as  black  as 
the  darkest  night  you  ever  saw.  He  reached  out  his  hand 
to  get  some  fruit  to  eat,  but  only  one  or  two  withered 
apples  remained  on  the  table— was  he  to  starve  to  death? 
Suddenly  he  noticed  that  the  tinkling  music  of  the  fountain 
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had  ceased.  He  hastily  groped  his  way  over  to  it  and  he 
found  in  place  of  the  dancing,  running  stream,  a  silent 
pool  of  water.  A  hush  had  fallen  upon  everything  about 
him,  a  dead  silence  was  in  the  room.  He  threw  himself 
down  upon  the  floor  and  wished  that  he  were  dead  also. 
He  lay  there  for  a  long,  long  time. 

At  last  he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  a  faint  somid. 
He  listened  eagerly.  It  seemed  to  be  some  tiny  creature 
not  far  from  him,  trying  to  move  about.  For  the  first 
time  for  nearly  a  month  he  remembered  the  bird  in  its 
gilded  cage.  "Poor  little  thing,"  he  cried  as  he  sprang  up, 
"You  too  are  shut  within  this  terrible  prison.  This  thick 
darkness  must  be  as  hard  for  you  to  bear  as  it  is  for  me." 
He  went  towards  the  cage  and  as  he  approached  it  the  bird 
gave  a  sad  little  chirp. 

"That's  better  than  nothing,"  said  the  boy.  "You  must 
need  some  water  to  drink,  poor  thing,"  continued  he  as  he 
filled  its  drinking  cup.     "This  is  all  I  have  to  give  you." 

Just  then  he  heard  a  harsh,  grating  sound,  as  of  rusty 
bolts  sliding  with  difCcuIty  out  of  their  sockets,  and  then 
faint  rays  of  light  not  wider  than  a  hair  began  to  shine 
between  the  heavy  plate  mirrors.  Prince  Harweda  was 
filled  with  joy.  "Perhaps,  perhaps,"  said  he  softly,  "I 
may  yet  see  the  light  again.  Ah,  how  beautiful  the  out- 
side world  would  look  to  me  now!" 

The  next  day  he  was  so  hungry  that  he  began  to  eat 
one  of  the  old  withered  apples,  and  as  he  bit  it  he  thought 
of  the  bird,  his  fellow-prisoner.  "You  must  be  hungry, 
too,  poor  little  thing,"  said  he  as  he  divided  his  miserable 
food  and  put  part  of  it  into  the  bird's  cage.  Again  came 
the  harsh,  grating  sound,  and  the  boy  noticed  that  the 
cracks  of  light  were  growing  larger.  Still  they  were  only 
cracks,  nothing  of  the  outside  world  could  be  seen.  But  it 
was  a  comfort  not  to  have  to  grope  about  in  total  dark- 
ness. Prince  Harweda  felt  quite  sure  that  the  cracks  of 
light  were  a  little  wider,  and  on  going  up  to  one  and  put- 
ting his  eye  close  to  it  as  he  would  to  a  pinhole  in  a  paper, 
he  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  could  tell  the  greenness  of 
the  grass  from  the  blue  of  the  sky.    "Ah,  my  pretty  bird, 
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my  pretty  bird !"  he  cried  joyfully,  "I  have  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  beautiful  outside  world  and  you  shall  have  it 
too." 

With  these  words  he  climbed  up  into  a  chair  and  loosen- 
ing the  cage  from  the  golden  chain  by  which  it  hung,  he 
can-ied  it  carefully  to  the  nearest  crack  of  light  and  placed 
it  close  to  the  narrow  opening.  Again  was  heard  the  harsh, 
grating  sound  and  the  walls  moved  a  bit  and  the  windows 
were  now  at  least  an  inch  wide.  At  this  the  poor  Prince 
clasped  his  hands  Vvdth  delight.  He  sat  himself  down  near 
the  bird  cage  and  gazed  out  of  the  narrow  opening.  Never 
before  had  the  trees  looked  so  tall  and  stately,  or  the  white 
clouds  floating  through  the  sky  so  lovely.  The  next  day  as 
he  was  carefully  cleaning  the  bird's  cage  so  that  the  little 
creature  might  be  somewhat  more  comfortable,  the  walls 
again  creaked  and  groaned  and  the  mirrors  grew  narrower 
by  just  so  many  inches  as  the  windows  widened.  But 
Prince  Harweda  saw  only  the  flood  of  sunshine  that  poured 
in,  and  the  added  beauty  of  the  larger  landscape.  He  cared 
nothing  whatever  now  for  the  stupid  mirrors  which  could 
only  reflect  what  was  placed  before  them.  Each  day  he 
found  something  new  and  beautiful  m  the  view  from  the 
narrow  windows.  Now  it  was  a  squirrel  frisking  about  and 
running  up  some  tall  tree  trunk  so  rapidly  that  Prince 
Harweda  could  not  follow  it  with  his  eyes;  again  it  was 
a  mother  bird  feeding  her  young.  By  this  time  the  windows 
were  a  foot  wide  or  more.  One  day  as  two  white  doves 
suddenly  soared  aloft  in  the  blue  sky  the  poor  little  canary 
who  had  now  become  the  tenderly  cared  for  comrade  of  the 
young  Prince  gave  a  pitiful  little  trill.  "Dear  little  fellow," 
cried  Prince  Harweda,  "do  you  also  long  for  your  free- 
dom? You  shall  at  least  be  as  free  as  I  am."  So  saying, 
he  opened  the  cage  door  and  the  bird  flew  out. 

The  Prince  laughed  as  he  watched  it  flutter  about  from 
chair  to  table  and  back  to  chair  again.  He  was  so  much 
occupied  with  the  bird  that  he  did  not  notice  that  the 
walls  had  again  shaken  and  the  windows  were  now  their 
full  size,  until  the  added  light  caused  him  to  look  around. 
He  turned  and  saw  the  room  looking  almost  exactly  as 
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it  did  the  day  he  entered  it  with  so  much  pride  because  it 
was  all  his  own.  Now  it  seemed  close  and  stuffy  and  he 
would  gladly  have  exchanged  it  for  the  humblest  home  in 
his  father's  kingdom  where  he  could  meet  people  and  hear 
them  talk  and  see  them  smile  at  each  other,  even  if  they 
should  take  no  notice  of  him.  One  day  soon  after  this  the 
little  bird  fluttered  up  against  the  window  pane  and  beat 
his  wings  against  it  in  a  vain  effort  to  get  out.  A  new 
idea  seized  the  young  Prince,  and  taking  up  one  of  the 
golden  jars  he  went  to  the  window  and  struck  on  one  of 
its  checkered  panes  of  glass  with  all  his  force.  "You 
shall  be  free,  even  if  I  cannot,"  said  he  to  the  bird.  Two 
or  three  strong  blows  shivered  the  small  pane  and  the  bird 
swept  out  into  the  free  open  air  beyond.  "Ah,  my  pretty 
one,  how  glad  I  am  that  you  are  free  at  last,"  exclaimed 
the  Prince  as  he  stood  watching  the  flight  of  his  fellow- 
prisoner.  His  face  was  bright  with  the  glad,  unselfish  joy 
over  the  bird's  liberty.  The  small,  pink  marble  palace 
shook  from  top  to  bottom,  the  iron  door  flew  open  and  the 
fresh  wind  from  the  sea  rushed  in  and  seemed  to  catch 
the  boy  in  its  invisible  arms.  Prince  Harweda  could  hardly 
believe  his  eyes  as  he  sprang  to  the  door.  There  stood  his 
fairy  godmother,  smiling  and  with  her  hand  reached  out 
toward  him.  "Come,  my  godchild,"  said  she  gently,  "we 
shall  now  go  back  to  your  father  and  mother,  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  they  will  rejoice  with  us  that  you  have 
been  cured  of  your  terrible  disease  of  selfishness." 

Great  indeed  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  palace  when 
Prince  Harweda  was  returned  to  them  a  sweet,  loving  boy, 
kind  and  thoughtful  to  all  about  him.  Many  a  struggle  he 
had  with  himself  and  many  a  conquest  over  the  old  habit 
of  selfishness,  but  as  time  passed  by  he  grew  to  be  a  great 
and  wise  king,  loving  and  tenderly  caring  for  all  his  people 
and  loved  by  them  in  return. 

The  basis  of  "The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  from  Miss 
Mulock's  "The  Fairy  Book,"  is  the  theme  of  the 
awakening  of  springtime  and  of  resurrection.  The 
love  and  perseverance  of  the  prince  are  emphasized. 
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The  princess  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  sleeping 
palace.  When  the  heart  is  touched,  the  activity  of 
the  rest  follows. 

The  stories  of  Persephone,  the  Ugly  Duckling,  and 
Siegfried  and  Brunhilde  are  based  on  the  same  theme. 

The  Sleeping  Beauty 

Once  there  was  a  royal  couple  who  grieved  excessively 
because  they  had  no  children.  When  at  last,  after  long 
waiting,  the  queen  presented  her  husband  with  a  little 
daughter,  his  majesty  showed  his  joy  by  giving  a  christen- 
ing feast  so  grand  that  the  like  of  it  was  never  known. 
He  invited  all  the  fairies  in  the  land— there  were  seven 
altogether— to  stand  godmothers  to  the  little  princess; 
hoping  that  each  might  bestow  on  her  some  good  gift, 
as  was  the  custom  of  good  fairies  in  those  days. 

After  the  ceremony  all  the  guests  returned  to  the  palace, 
where  there  was  set  before  each  fairy  godmother  a  mag- 
nificent covered  dish,  with  an  embroidered  table-napkin, 
and  a  knife  and  fork  of  pure  gold  studded  with  diamonds 
and  rubies.  But  alas!  as  they  placed  themselves  at  table, 
there  entered  an  old  fairy  who  had  never  been  invited, 
because  more  than  fifty  years  since  she  had  left  the  king's 
dominion  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  and  had  not  been  heard 
of  until  this  day.  His  majesty,  much  troubled,  desired  a 
cover  to  be  placed  for  her,  but  it  was  of  common  delft, 
for  he  had  ordered  from  his  jeweler  only  seven  gold  dishes 
for  the  seven  fairies  aforesaid.  The  elderly  fairy  thought 
herself  neglected,  and  muttered  angry  menaces,  which  were 
overheard  by  one  of  the  younger  fairies,  who  chanced  to 
sit  beside  her.  This  good  godmother,  afraid  of  harm  to 
the  pretty  baby,  hastened  to  hide  herself  behind  the  tapestry 
in  the  hall.  She  did  this  because  she  wished  all  the  others 
to  speak  first— so  that  if  any  ill  gift  were  bestowed  on  the 
child,  she  might  be  able  to  counteract  it. 

The  six  now  offered  their  good  wishes— which,  unlike 
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most  wishes,  were  sure  to  come  true.  The  fortunate  little 
princess  was  to  grow  up  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world ;  to 
have  a  temper  sweet  as  an  angel ;  to  be  perfectly  graceful 
and  gracious;  to  sing  like  a  nightingale;  to  dance  like  a 
leaf  on  a  tree;  and  to  possess  evei-y  accomplishment  under 
the  sun.  Then  the  old  fairy's  turn  came.  Shaking  her 
head  spitefully,  she  uttered  the  wish  that  when  the  baby 
grew  up  into  a  young  lady,  and  learned  to  spin,  she  might 
prick  her  finger  with  the  spindle  and  die  of  the  wound. 

At  this  terrible  prophecy  all  the  guests  shuddered,  and 
some  of  the  more  tender-hearted  began  to  weep.  The 
lately  happy  parents  were  almost  out  of  their  wits  with 
grief.  Upon  which  the  wise  young  fairy  appeared  from 
behind  the  tapestry,  saying  cheerfully,  "Your  majesties 
may  comfort  yourselves;  the  princess  shall  not  die.  I  have 
no  power  to  alter  the  ill-fortune  just  wished  her  by  my 
ancient  sister— her  finger  must  be  pierced;  and  she  shall 
then  sink,  not  into  the  sleep  of  death,  but  into  the  sleep 
that  will  last  a  hundred  years.  After  that  time  is  ended, 
the  son  of  a  king  will  find  her,  awaken  her,  and  marry 
her." 

Immediately  all  the  fairies  vanished. 

The  king,  in  the  hope  of  avoiduig  his  daughtei''s  doom, 
issued  an  edict,  forbidding  all  persons  to  spin,  and  even 
to  have  spinning-wheels  in  their  houses,  on  pain  of  instant 
death.  But  it  was  in  vain.  One  day,  when  she  was  just 
fifteen  years  of  age,  the  kmg  and  queen  left  their  daugh- 
ter alone  in  one  of  their  castles,  when,  wandering  about 
at  her  will,  she  came  to  an  ancient  donjon  tower,  climbed 
to  the  top  of  it,  and  there  found  a  very  old  woman — so  ol(J 
and  deaf  that  she  had  never  heard  of  the  kmg's  edict— busj 
with  her  wheel. 

"What  are  you  doing,  good  old  woman"?"  said  tli/; 
princess. 

"I'm  spinning,  my  pretty  child." 

"Ah,  how  charming!  Let  me  try  if  I  can  spin  also." 

She  had  no  sooner  taken  up  the  spindle  than,  being 
lively  and  obstinate,  she  handled  it  so  awkwardly  and  care- 
lessly that  the  point  pierced  her  finger.    Though  it  was  so 
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small  a  wound,  she  fainted  away  at  once,  and  dropped 
silently  down  on  the  floor.  The  poor  frightened  old  woman 
called  for  help;  shortly  came  the  ladies  in  waiting,  who 
tried  every  means  to  restore  their  young  mistress,  but  all 
their  care  was  useless.  She  lay,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  the 
color  still  lingering  in  her  lips  and  cheeks;  her  fair  bosom 
softly  stirred  with  her  breath;  only  her  eyes  were  fast 
closed.  Wlien  the  king,  her  father,  and  the  queen,  her 
mother,  beheld  her  thus,  they  knew  regret  was  idle — all 
had  happened  as  the  cruel  fairy  meant.  But  they  also 
knew  that  their  daughter  would  not  sleep  forever,  though 
after  one  hundred  years  it  was  not  likely  they  would  either 
of  them  behold  her  awakening.  Until  that  happy  hour 
should  arrive,  they  determined  to  leave  her  in  repose.  They 
sent  away  all  the  physicians  and  attendants,  and  them- 
selves sorrowfully  laid  her  upon  a  bed  of  embroidery,  in 
the  most  elegant  apartment  of  the  palace.  There  she  slept 
and  looked  like  a  sleeping  angel  still. 

When  this  misfortune  happened,  the  kindly  yoimg  fairy 
who  had  saved  the  princess  by  changing  her  sleep  of 
death  into  this  sleep  of  a  hundred  years  was  twelve  thou- 
sand leagues  away  in  the  kingdom  of  Mataquin.  But  being 
infoi'med  of  everything,  she  arrived  speedily,  in  a  chariot 
of  fire,  drawn  by  dragons.  The  kmg  was  somewhat  startled 
by  the  sight,  but  nevertheless  went  to  the  door  of  his 
palace,  and,  with  a  mournful  countenance,  presented  her 
his  hand  to  descend. 

The  fairy  condoled  with  his  majesty,  and  approved  of 
all  he  had  done.  Then,  being  a  fairy  of  great  common- 
sense  and  foresight,  she  suggested  that  the  princess,  awaken- 
ing after  a  himdred  years  in  this  ancient  castle,  might  be 
a  good  deal  embarrassed,  especially  with  a  young  prince 
by  her  side,  to  find  herself  alone.  Accordingly,  without 
asking  any  one's  leave,  she  touched  with  her  magic  wand 
the  entire  population  of  the  palace— except  the  king  and 
queen;  governesses,  ladies  of  honor,  waiting-maids,  gentle- 
men ushers,  cooks,  kitchen  girls,  pages,  footmen,  down  to 
the  horses  that  were  in  the  stables  and  the  grooms  that 
attended  them,— she  touched  each  and  all.     Nay,  with  kind 
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consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  princess,  she  even 
touched  the  little  fat  lapdog,  Puffy,  who  had  laid  himself 
down  beside  his  mistress  on  her  splendid  bed.  He,  like  all 
the  rest,  fell  fast  asleep  in  a  moment.  The  very  spits  that 
were  before  the  kitchen  fire  ceased  tummg,  and  the  fire 
itself  went  out,  and  everything  became  as  silent  as  if  it 
were  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  as  if  the  palace  were  a 
palace  of  the  dead. 

The  king  and  queen— having  kissed  their  daughter  and 
wept  over  her  a  little,  but  not  much,  she  looked  so  sweet 
and  content— departed  from  the  castle,  giving  orders  that 
it  was  to  be  approached  no  more.  The  command  was 
unnecessary;  for  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour  there  sprung 
up  around  it  a  wood  so  thick  and  thoniy  that  neither 
beasts  nor  men  could  attempt  to  penetrate  there.  Above 
this  dense  mass  of  forest  could  only  be  perceived  the  top 
of  the  high  tower  where  the  lovely  princess  slept. 

A  great  many  changes  happen  in  a  hundred  years.  The 
king,  who  never  had  a  second  child,  died,  and  his  throne 
passed  into  another  royal  family.  So  entirely  was  the 
story  of  the  poor  princess  forgotten  that  when  the  reign- 
ing king's  son,  being  one  day  out  hunting,  and  stopped 
in  the  chase  by  this  formidable  wood,  inquired  what  wood 
it  was  and  what  were  those  towers  which  he  saw  appearing 
out  of  the  midst  of  it,  no  one  could  answer  him.  At  length 
an  old  peasant  was  found  who  remembered  having  heard 
his  grandfather  say  to  his  father  that  in  this  tower  was  a 
princess,  beautiful  as  the  day,  who  was  doomed  to  sleep 
there  for  one  hundred  years,  until  awakened  by  a  king's 
son,  her  destined  bridegroom. 

At  this  the  young  prince  who  had  the  spirit  of  a 
hero,  determined  to  find  out  the  truth  for  himself.  Spurred 
on  by  both  generosity  and  curiosity,  he  leaped  from  his 
horse  and  began  to  force  his  way  through  the  thick  wood. 
To  his  amazement  the  stiff  branches  all  gave  way,  and  the 
ugly  thorns  sheathed  themselves  of  their  own  accord,  and 
the  brambles  buried  themselves  in  the  earth  to  lot  him  pass. 
This  done,  they  closed  behind  him,  allowing  none  of  his 
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suite  to  follow;  but,  ardent  and  young,  he  went  boldly  on 
alone. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  was  enough  to  smite  him  with 
fear.  Bodies  of  men  and  horses  lay  extended  on  the 
ground;  but  the  men  had  faces,  not  death-white,  but  red 
as  peonies,  and  beside  them  were  glasses  half  filled  with 
wine,  showmg  that  they  had  gone  to  sleep  drinkmg.  Next 
he  entered  a  large  court,  paved  with  marble,  where  stood 
rows  of  guards  presenting  arms,  but  motionless  as  if  cut 
out  of  stone;  then  he  passed  through  many  chambers  where 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  all  in  the  costume  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, slept  at  their  ease,  some  standing,  some  sitting.  The 
pages  were  lurking  in  corners,  the  ladies  of  honor  were 
stooping  over  their  embroidery  frames  or  listening  appar- 
ently with  polite  attention  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  coui't, 
but  all  were  as  silent  as  statues  and  as  immovable.  Their 
clothes,  strange  to  say,  were  fresh  and  new  as  ever;  and 
not  a  particle  of  dust  or  spider-web  had  gathered  over  the 
furniture,  though  it  had  not  known  a  broom  for  a  hundred 
years.  Finally  the  astonished  prince  came  to  an  inner 
chamber,  where  was  the  fairest  sight  his  eyes  had  ever 
beheld. 

A  young  girl  of  wonderful  beauty  lay  asleep  on  an 
embroidered  bed,  and  she  looked  as  if  she  had  only  just 
closed  her  eyes.  Trembling,  the  prince  approached  and 
knelt  beside  her.  Some  say  he  kissed  her,  but  as  nobody 
saw  it  and  she  never  told,  we  cannot  be  quite  sure  of  the 
fact.  However,  as  the  end  of  the  enchantment  had  come, 
the  princess  awakened  at  once,  and  looking  at  him  with 
eyes  of  the  tenderest  regard,  said  drowsily,  "Is  it  you,  my 
prince?    I  have  waited  for  you  very  long." 

Charmed  with  these  words,  and  still  more  with  the  tone 
in  which  they  were  uttered,  the  prince  assured  her  that  he 
loved  her  more  than  his  life.  Nevertheless,  he  was  the 
more  embarrassed  of  the  two ;  for  thanks  to  the  kind  fairy, 
the  princess  had  plenty  of  time  to  dream  of  him  during 
her  century  of  slumber,  while  he  had  never  beard  of  her 
till  an  hour  before.  For  a  long  time  did  they  sit  convers- 
ing, and  yet  had  not  said  half  enough.    Their  only  inter- 
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ruption  was  the  little  dog  Puffy,  who  had  awakened  with 
his  mistress,  and  now  began  to  be  exceedingly  jealous  that 
the  princess  did  not  notice  him  as  much  as  she  was  wont 
to  do. 

Meantime  all  the  attendants,  whose  enchantment  was 
also  broken,  not  being  in  love,  were  ready  to  die  of  hunger 
after  their  fast  of  a  hundred  years.  A  lady  of  honor 
ventured  to  intimate  that  dinner  was  served;  whereupon 
the  prince  handed  his  beloved  princess  at  once  to  the  great 
hall.  She  did  not  wait  to  dress  for  dinner,  being  already 
perfectly  and  magnificently  attired,  though  in  a  fashion 
somewhat  out  of  date.  However,  her  lover  had  the  polite- 
ness not  to  notice  this,  nor  to  remind  her  that  she  was 
dressed  exactly  like  her  royal  grandmother,  whose  portrait 
still  hung  on  the  palace  walls. 

During  the  banquet  a  concert  took  place  by  the  attend- 
ant musicians,  and  considering  they  had  not  touched  their 
instruments  for  a  century,  they  played  extremely  well. 
They  ended  ■with  a  wedding  march ;  for  that  very  evening 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  and  princess  was  celebrated,  and 
though  the  bride  was  nearly  one  hundred  years  older  than 
the  bridegroom,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  fact  would  never 
have  been  discovered  by  any  one  imacquainted  therewith. 

After  a  few  days  they  went  together  out  of  the  castle 
and  enchanted  wood,  both  of  which  immediately  vanished, 
and  were  never  more  beheld  by  mortal  eyes.  The  princess 
was  restored  to  her  ancestral  kingdom,  but  it  was  not 
generally  declared  who  she  was,  as  during  a  hundred  yeai's 
people  had  grown  so  very  much  cleverer  that  nobody  then 
living  would  ever  have  believed  the  story.  So  nothing  was 
explained,  and  nobody  presumed  to  ask  any  questions  about 
her,  for  ought  not  a  prince  to  be  able  to  many  whomso- 
ever he  pleases? 

Nor— whether  or  not  the  day  of  fairies  was  over— did 
the  princess  ever  see  anything  further  of  her  seven  god- 
mothers. She  lived  a  long  and  happy  life,  like  any  other 
ordinary  woman,  and  died  at  length,  beloved,  regretted,  but, 
the  prince  being  already  no  more,  perfectly  contended. 


XXIV 

THE  MESSENaER  BOY 
ROSALIE  M.  CODY 

jHEN  Bobby  is  Bobby,  and  just  mother's  five- 
year-old  boy,  bis  shoes  often  go  thump- 
thump-thump  on  the  floor;  but,  when  he  is 
a  pony,  he  lifts  his  feet  so  neatly  and  capers 
about  so  softly  that  you  would  never  think  of  naming 
him  anything  but  Lightfoot. 

When  Bobby  is  Bobby,  he  does  not  always  re- 
member to  be  polite  when  asking  for  things ;  but  when 
he  is  a  pet  collie,  he  gives  one  gentle  bark  for 
"Please,"  and  two  for  "Thank  you,"  and  the  doggy 
never  forgets. 

When  Bobby  is  Bobby,  and  mother  needs  his  help, 
he  sometimes  says,  in  a  sulky  way:  "Oh,  no!  I 
don't  want  to!" 

This  happened  yesterday,  and  what  do  you  think 
mother  did,  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  cross  little  voice  ? 
She  went  to  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  said: 
"  Ting-a-ling !  Ting-a-ling!  Messenger  service  ?  Can 
you  send  me  a  messenger  boy  to  help  me  today  ?  No, 
not  so  very  large,  but  nice  and  pleasant.  Five  years 
old?  That's  pretty  young,  unless  he's  very  bright. 
Oh,  he  is !  and  willing,  too !  Why,  I  believe  he 's  just 
what  I  want.  Will  you  send  him  right  away,  please  1 ' ' 
Then  she  waited,  and  in  a  minute  there  came  a  tap 
at  the  door;  for,  while  she  had  been  talking,  Bobby 
had  stopped  scowling  and  slipped  out  into  the  hall. 
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"Come  in!"  called  mother,  and  there  in  the  open 
door  stood  a  smiling  boy,  cap  in  hand. 

"Is  this  the  messenger  boy  I  just  ordered?" 

"Yes,  lady,"  said  a  bright  voice,  "and  I  can  stay 
all  day  with  you  if  you  want  me.  What  shall  I  do 
first?" 

"Well,  I  had  a  basket  of  food  to  send  across  the 
street  to  poor  Mrs.  Finnegan;  but  my  little  boy 
thought  it  was  too  heavy,  and  you  don't  look  much 
stronger  than  he  does." 

"Humph!"  said  the  messenger  boy,  cheerily,  pick- 
ing up  the  basket.  "It's  light  as  a  tly!"  and  away 
he  went.  He  was  back  again  in  a  minute,  rosy- 
cheeked  and  smiling,  and  asking,  "What  next, 
ma  'am  ? ' ' 

"I  wonder  if  you  can  wipe  dishes?"  said  mother. 

"Sure!  I  used  to  do  it  for  my  mother  before  I 
was  a  messenger  boy,  and  I  made  'em  shine,  too." 

So,  while  he  polished  the  plates,  mother  made  a 
pie  for  dinner,  and  the  messenger  boy's  eyes  shone 
when  he  saw  that  she  was  cutting  out  small  round 
pieces  for  tarts. 

' '  Say,  lady  ! ' '  said  he,  * '  I  can  put  the  jelly  in  'em. ' ' 

"Oh,  that's  good!"  said  mother.  "My  Bobby 
sometimes  does  that,  and  I  always  have  him  taste  the 
jelly  first,  to  see  if  it's  just  right." 

"I'm  a  very  good  jelly-taster,"  said  the  messenger 
boy,  and  his  face  beamed,  when  mother  handed  him 
a  large  spoonful  of  the  beautiful  red  jelly. 

"I  wonder,"  mother  said  after  a  while,  "if  you 
might  stay  to  luncheon  with  me.  I'm  all  alone 
today." 

"Well,"  said  the  messenger  boy,  "they  don't  often 
let  me,  but  you're  such  a  nice  lady  that  I  think 
'twould  be  all  right — and  maybe — 'cause  you're  so 
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very  nice,  I  might — sleep  here  tonight — if  you  want 
me  to." 

' '  But  where  could  you  sleep  ? ' '  asked  mother. 

"Why,  I  s'pose  your  little  boy  has  a  bed?" 

"Oh,  yes;  one  all  his  own,  right  by  the  side  of 
mine." 

"Well,"  said  the  messenger  boy,  with  a  funny 
look  at  her,  "why  couldn't  you  take  your  little  boy 
into  your  bed,  and  let  me  sleep  in  his?" 

"Messenger  boy,"  said  mother,  "I  shall  have  to 
kiss  you ! ' ' 

The  little  messenger  boy  moved  slowly  toward  her. 
"I — s'pose — you — could,"  he  said.  "I — don't — be- 
lieve— they'd — care."  Then  he  gave  a  run  and 
climbed  into  her  lap. 

' '  You  see, ' '  he  whispered,  hugging  her  tight,  ' '  they 
couldn't  mind — you're  such  a  very  sweet,  dear  lady !" 

[A  helpful  story  in  training  if  used  judiciously  on 
the  right  occasion.  Reprinted  from  "Little  Folks," 
Salem,   Mass. — Editor.] 


XXV 

A  STORY  OF  ENCHANTMENT 

MONNA 

lARCIA  OWENS  was  under  an  enchantment. 
It  was  not  that  she  had  to  turn  into  a  bird 
and  fly  away  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose,  chang- 
ing back  into  a  little  girl  at  sunset;  nor  was 
it  that  she  had  to  toil  in  rags  until  a  certain  magic 
word  should  be  spoken  to  change  her  into  a  beautiful 
princess  again ;  but  she  was  under  an  evil  spell,  and 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  no  one  could  help  her  out 
of  it,  because  she  would  not  believe  she  was  enchanted. 
It  looked  as  if  the  spell  could  never  be  broken. 

"What  do  you  think  she  had  to  do  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
Every  time  she  saw  two  of  her  playmates  talking  to- 
gether a  few  steps  away  from  her,  she  had  to  say, 
"They  are  saying  something  about  mc."  Every 
time  she  saw  one  of  a  group  of  girls  laugh  out  sud- 
denly, she  had  to  say,  "She  is  laughing  at  me." 
Whenever  Miss  Arnott,  the  teacher,  asked  any  of  the 
other  girls  to  run  an  errand  for  her,  Marcia  had  to 
say,  "She  might  have  asked  me."  Whenever  Miss 
Arnott  chose  any  of  the  others  to  carry  flowers  to 
some  one  or  to  play  a  solo  at  the  weekly  musicale,  her 
lips  formed  the  words,  "She  hardly  ever  asks  me." 

Persons  under  a  spell  like  this  get  left  to  them- 
selves. It  is  so  in  story  books,  and  it  was  so  with 
Marcia.  The  girls  were  beginning  to  notice  how 
strange  she  was.  It  was  a  pity,  for  when  a  number 
of  persons  know  anyone  is  under  a  spell,  it  helps  to 
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keep  the  spell  working,  unless  there  is  some  one 
strong  and  wise  enough  to  show  the  victim  how  to 
break  it. 

With  Marcia  it  was  almost  like  the  clock  striking 

every  hour,  though  of  course  "She me"  is  not 

so  cheerful  as  what  the  clock  says.  The  poor  child 
might  as  well  have  been  a  green  bird  half  the  time,  or 
a  brown  bear  for  twenty  years,  like  the  enchanted 
princess,  for  her  life  as  a  little  girl  was  more  of  a 
failure  every  day.  She  learned  her  lessons  and  prac- 
ticed her  piano  lesson,  but  she  could  do  neither  faith- 
fully or  well. 

Only  in  her  garden  was  she  able  to  make  any  real 
effort.  The  girls  had  had  their  little  gardens  for 
three  years  and  there  were  many  pretty  plants  grow- 
ing in  them.  Marcia  had  not  liked  gardening  at  first ; 
but  she  had  tried  so  hard  to  do  it  regularly  and  care- 
fully that  now  she  kept  on,  in  spite  of  the  spell  that 
spoiled  her  other  work. 

One  morning  when  she  ran  out  to  weed  and  water, 
she  saw  a  beautiful  baby  rose — not  a  rosebud,  but  a 
baby  rose — ^so  sweet  and  fresh  and  dewy  that  her  first 
thought  was  to  carry  it  to  Kathleen,  who  was  very 
sad,  because  her  brother  was  ill  at  home  and  might 
never  get  well  again.  If  she  had  not  run  off  to  make 
some  one  happy  by  her  early  morning  generous 
thought,  she  might  be  under  the  spell  yet. 

When  she  came  back,  she  noticed  a  little  plant 
with  glossy  leaves  beside  the  rosebush.  She  had 
never  seen  it  before.  She  had  time  only  to  pick  a 
leaf  and  run,  as  the  bell  rang  unexpectedly,  and  she 
had  to  go  in.  The  girls  were  to  dress  quickly  for  a 
festival.  Miss  Arnott's  friend,  the  Governor,  was 
coming  to  visit  the  school.  Marcia  hurriedly  put  the 
strange  leaf  into  the  pocket  of  her  white  dress,  think- 
ing that  she  would  take  a  good  look  at  it  later. 
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All  morning  Marcia  was  very  happy.  Isabel  pre- 
sented a  beautiful  bouquet  to  the  Governor,  and 
Marcia  thought,  "How  prettily  she  bows,  she  is  not 
thinking  of  herself  at  all."  Annette  recited  in 
French,  and  Clare  and  Ava  sang  the  duet  all  the 
little  girls  knew  and  loved  to  sing;  and  still  Marcia 

never  thought  and  therefore  never  said,  " me.'* 

For  the  first  time  in  weeks  she  really  enjoyed  herself. 
What  a  dear  school  theirs  was.  How  well  all  the  girls 
were  doing.     She  went  to  bed  happy  that  night. 

Under  her  pillow,  unseen  by  her,  crumpled  up  in 
her  pocket  handkerchief,  lay  the  strange  leaf  all  night. 
In  the  morning  she  ran  out  to  the  garden  to  see  if  the 
plant  were  there  still  or  if  she  had  dreamed  that  she 
picked  the  leaf.  As  she  hurried  down  the  steps,  she 
saw  Isabel  and  Annette,  dressed  to  go  to  the  city, 
coming  out  of  the  dining-room  where  they  had  had  an 
early  breakfast.  Her  first  thought  was  "/  want  to 
go  to  town.  Why  can 't  I  go,  too  ? "  She  thought  it, 
but  with  the  thought  came  another,  * '  I  am  glad  they 
can  go.  I  do  not  really  need  to  go,  anyway. ' '  Some- 
how the  second  thought  came  so  quickly  that  there 
was  not  time  to  say  "Miss  Arnott  might  have  taken 
me." 

Then  Marcia  remembered  that  for  a  whole  day 
she  had  not  felt  like  saying  those  horrid  words.  Now 
she  knew  that  they  were  horrid  words.  For  a  whole 
day  she  had  been  free  from  the  hateful  enchantment. 
She  walked  on  to  her  garden  to  look  for  the  strange 
plant.  It  was  gone.  Will  you  be  surprised  if  I  tell 
you  that  Marcia  was  not  surprised?  Somehow,  in  a 
way  that  is  not  easy  to  tell  you  about,  she  knew  that 
by  way  of  her  garden,  where  she  had  always  tried 
hardest  to  work  faithfully,  her  own  generous  thoughts 
of  the  days  before  she  was  enchanted  by  the  green 
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monster  whose  name  begins  with  J,  had  found  a  way 
back  to  help  her. 

I  will  tell  you  what  the  magic  was.  On  a  bright 
morning,  a  first,  happy,  generous  thought  was  flashed 
into  a  deed  without  delay.  It  brought  a  host  of  little 
helpers,  Mareia's  own,  made  by  her  when  she  had  had 
kind  thoughts  before.  Busily  they  builded  in  her 
garden,  and  fashioned  a  talisman  that  broke  the  spell. 
From  that  day  Marcia  felt  she  knew  at  least  part  of 
the  message  of  the  flowers  and  plants  and  it  helped 
her  to  guard  against  evil  spells. —  [By  permission  of 
"The  Century  Pathway."] 


XXVI 

THE  COOKY-PAN  POND 

ELIZABETH  LAMBERT  WOOD 

jITTLE  "William  sat  upon  the  back  steps 
alone.  The  morning  was  very  hot,  although 
the  wide,  grassy  back  yard  was  shaded  by 
two  great  walnut  trees.  Little  William's 
grandfather  had  planted  those  walnut  trees  when  he 
was  a  little  fellow  himself,  and  William  loved  them 
almost  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  his  relatives. 
People  do  feel  so,  sometimes,  toward  the  old  trees 
which  grow  around  their  homes. 

Today,  though,  the  walnut  trees  did  not  seem  to 
rustle  their  leaves  quite  as  cheerily  as  usual  when 
William  talked  to  them,  and  he  wondered  if  they  felt 
heated  and  were  longing  to  paddle  their  feet  in  some 
cool  brook,  as  he  was. 

The  last  crumb  of  the  delicious  cocoanut  cooky 
which  Mary  had  put  in  his  hand  for  lunch  was  dis- 
appearing, when  William  noticed  a  big  fat  robin 
making  little  runs  across  the  grass  toward  the  refrig- 
erator faucet  on  the  house,  from  wiiich  a  tiny  stream 
was  trickling  into  a  small  shallow  pool  below;  and 
William  knew  how  thirsty  and  hot  the  robin  was  by 
the  way  he  dipped  in  his  beak  and  scooped  up  the 
water. 

William  sat  uneasily  as  he  watched  the  robin,  until 
at  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  went  into  the 
house,  into  the  kitchen  where  his  mother  was  talking 
to  the  cook,  and  the  very  first  instant  spied  exactly 
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what  he  had  come  into  the  house  for.  Stepping  into 
the  pantry  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  big  cooky-pan 
hanging  on  the  wall. 

"Can't  I  have  this,  mamma,  to  do  something 
with?"  he  asked. 

Now,  little  William's  mother  always  respected  any 
unusual  request  that  William  made.  She  smiled 
beamingly,  therefore,  though  she  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  her  big  cooky-pan. 

"Thank  you,  mamma,  dear,"  said  William,  as  he 
lifted  the  pan  down  and  went  out  of  the  back  door 
again. 

The  cooky-pan  was  such  an  odd  thing  for  William, 
to  want  that  his  mother  and  Mary  both  watched  from 
the  window  to  see  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it. 

First,  bringing  out  his  little  spade  from  its  nook 
behind  the  ash  barrel  in  the  basement,  William  took 
great  pains  to  select  a  cool,  pretty,  green  spot  under 
the  largest  walnut  tree. 

He  then  turned  the  cooky-pan  face  down  on  the 
smooth  short  turf,  and  went  carefully  all  around  it 
with  his  spade,  cutting  down  through  the  sod. 

Then  he  lifted  the  pan  away,  and  took  out  all  the 
turf  within  the  line  he  had  cut,  and  scooped  out 
enough  of  the  earth  to  leave  a  level  bed  for  the  pan 
to  rest  upon. 

Setting  it  into  place  carefully,  little  William 
thrilled  with  satisfaction  as  he  saw  how  perfectly  the 
big  cooky-pan  fitted  into  the  oblong  space,  up  to  the 
very  edge. 

Then  he  ran  into  the  basement  once  more  and 
brought  out  a  piece  of  hose,  and  soon  had  the  cooky- 
pan  filled  to  the  brim  with  sweet  clear  water.  Very 
inviting  the  little  pond  looked,  as  his  mother  and 
Mary  could  easily  see. 
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"With  a  happy  little  sigh  William  went  back  to  his 
seat  on  the  step  to  wait  patiently  for  some  bird  to 
find  out  his  little  surprise.  But  William  was  the  one 
who  was  surprised,  after  all,  for  the  big,  fat,  red 
robin  had  been  sitting  on  a  walnut  bough  watching 
him,  and  now  she  flew  down,  cocking  her  head  this 
way  and  that  as  she  sidled  up  to  take  a  better  look 
at  the  cool,  pretty  pool. 

With  a  dip  of  her  beak  and  a  tiny  drink,  her  little 
throat  swelled  into  a  shrill  call  of  delight.  Then  she 
fluttered  happily  out  of  the  sultry  air  into  William's 
pond  for  a  bath,  just  as  an  answering  note  came 
tumbling  out  of  the  sky  and  another  robin  flew  with 
sure  wing  down  to  join  its  mate. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  five  robins  were  splash- 
ing and  frolicking  as  gleefully  as  a  troop  of  children, 
and  little  William  had  to  press  his  hand  over  his 
mouth  to  hold  back  the  shouts  of  joy  that  kept 
gurgling  up  in  his  throat.  He  just  couldn't  keep  his 
feet  still,  but  the  happy  birds  didn't  seem  to  mind 
the  tap  of  his  shoes  on  the  step. 

Before  the  robins  grew  tired  of  splashing  and 
showering  and  shaking  their  feathers,  a  flock  of  gold- 
finches fluttered  down  to  wait  for  their  turn  at  the 
cooky-pan  pond.  William  thought  they  looked  like 
golden  crocuses  scattered  over  the  green  grass,  and 
just  the  thought  of  the  cool  spring  flowers  made  the 
air  seem  delicious  to  little  William. 

The  next  day  the  pool  was  in  such  demand  that 
William  had  to  refill  it  three  times  before  the  birds 
were  satisfied.  He  afterward  grew  to  know  most  of 
the  birds  which  came  regularly,  ])ut  he  always  loved 
best  the  big  fat  red  robin  which  had  come  first ;  this 
robin  he  called  "General."  His  second  favorite  was 
a  winsome  goldfinch  which  he  named  "Goldilocks." 
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Until  late  in  the  fall,  the  birds  came  every  day 
into  little  William's  back  yard  to  drink  and  bathe  in 
the  cooky-pan  pond ;  but  gradually  the  company  grew 
less  as  they  left  for  their  winter  homes,  until  there 
was  a  day  when  not  one  bird  came,  and  William  took 
up  the  cooky-pan  and  dried  it  and  stowed  it  away  in 
the  basement. 

Months  later  the  sun  came  up  early  one  beautiful 
spring  morning,  and  little  William  ran  out  into  the 
garden  to  poke  his  fingers  into  the  ground  to  see  if 
the  sweet-peas  he  had  planted  in  the  fall  under  straw 
were  going  to  remember  to  come  up.  Suddenly  he 
jumped  up  and  sped  into  the  house.  "Oh,  mamma!" 
he  called,  joyously.  "  'General'  has  come  back,  and  he 
wants  a  drink!"  and  before  she  could  answer,  or  go 
to  the  window  to  see,  she  heard  William  rushing  down 
the  basement  stairs  after  the  cooky-pan. —  [From 
"Little  Folks,"  Salem,  Mass.] 
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THE  STRAWBERRY  SHORTCAKE* 
MAUD  LINDSAY 

|NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  strawberry- 
shortcake  all  juicy  and  sweet  and  pleasant 
to  eat.  A  little  boy  named  Ben  picked  the 
berries  for  it.  He  went  out  to  the  field  where 
the  wild  strawberries  grew,  all  by  himself ;  and  when 
he  came  home  he  had  a  bucket  full  of  the  very  ripest 
and  reddest  ones. 

A  little  girl,  Cousin  Pen,  who  was  visiting  on  the 
farm,  capped  the  berries,  and  that  was  not  nearly  so 
easy  to  do  as  it  sounds.  It  took  Cousin  Pen  every 
bit  of  a  half  hour  to  do  it,  and — do  you  believe  it? — 
she  did  not  eat  a  single  berry.  She  saved  every  one 
of  them  for  the  strawberry  shortcake. 

Mamma  made  the  shortcake.  She  was  the  best 
cook !  If  I  should  try  to  tell  you  all  the  good  things 
she  could  make,  it  would  take  me  longer  than  it  took 
Cousin  Pen  to  cap  the  berries;  but  I  will  tell  you 
this,  if  there  was  one  thing  she  liked  to  make  better 
than  another,  it  was  a  strawberry  shortcake. 

A  big  boy  almost  nine  years  old,  whom  every  one 
called  Brother  Fred,  cut  the  wood,  and  split  the  kin- 
dling, and  made  the  fire  that  baked  the  pastry  for  the 
strawberry  shortcake.  He  had  a  little  ax  of  his  own, 
and  the  way  he  could  make  chips  fly  was  simply 
astonishing.     Mamma  said  if  he  kept  on  as  he  had 

*From   "A   Storr  Garden   for  Little  CJliildren,"   by  permission  of 
Lathrop,   Lee  and  Shepard  Co. 
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begun,  he  would  be  as  much  help  as  his  papa,  when 
he  grew  up. 

Papa  was  away  at  work  when  the  shortcake  was 
made,  and  when  he  came  home  to  dinner  nobody  said 
a  word  about  it.  They  did  not  even  tell  him  there 
was  a  dessert.  They  just  sat  down  and  ate  their 
dinner  as  if  there  were  not  a  strawberry  shortcake  in 
the  world,  much  less  one  in  their  own  kitchen.  It 
was  the  funniest  thing !  Papa  did  not  know  anything 
about  it ;  but  by  and  by  he  said : 

"Wild  strawberries  are  ripe.  WTio  wants  to  go 
and  get  some  for  a  shortcake?" 

And  then  how  the  children  did  laugh!  They 
laughed  and  laughed  until  mamma  knew  they  could 
not  keep  the  secret  another  minute. 

"Shut  your  eyes,  papa,  and  don't  open  them  until 
we  call  'ready',''  she  said;  and  she  slipped  out  into 
the  kitchen  and  got  the  strawberry  shortcake,  and  put 
it  on  the  table  right  in  front  of  him. 

"Ready,"  called  Cousin  Pen  and  Brother  Fred 
and  little  Ben.     "Ready." 

And  if  you  could  have  seen  how  surprised  papa 
was  when  he  opened  his  eyes  and  spied  that  straw- 
berry shortcake,  you  would  have  laughed  as  much  as 
they  did. 

["Co-operation"  grows  out  of  this  story,  when  it 
is  told  in  just  the  right  time  and  the  right  way  to 
prevent  refusal. — Editor.] 


XXVIII 

THE  STORY  AND  THE  FUNDAMENTAL 
NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD* 

RICHARD   THOMAS   WYCHB 
President  of  the  National  Story  Tellers'  League 

HE  kind  of  a  story  we  tell,  "when  and  where      Elements 

,,.  T,  ,  ».         „  determining 

we  tell  it  and  the  use  we  make  oi  it,  all  must,  choice,  time 
in  the  last  analysis,  be  determined  on  the  basis  ^  ^  ^*^* 
of  the  elemental  needs  of  the  child  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  development.  Literature  exists 
for  man  and  not  man  for  literature.  The  literature 
that  ministers  most  to  children  and  to  their  develop- 
ment into  manhood  and  womanhood  is  the  best  litera- 
ture for  them.  Therefore,  some  knowledge  of  child 
life  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  strike  a  balance 
between  literary  requirements  on  one  hand  and  the 
fundamental  needs  of  the  child  on  the  other. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  child  growth,  but  to  indicate  briefly  what  all 
who  deal  with  children  can  observe  in  the  laboratory 
of  human  life.  The  primary  interests  that  a  child 
may  have  in  a  story  is  a  guide  to  the  story  teller. 
For  primary  interest  is  nature's  way  of  leading  the 
child  to  the  things  that  he  needs.  When  interest  is 
shown  it  means  that  there  is  something  in  the  story 
that  is  vital  to  the  child ;  that  his  imagination  assimi- 
lates in  some  way  the  truth  which  becomes  a  part  of 
his  soul  life. 

Sometimes  a  story  intended  for  adults  may  catch 
the  interest  of  the  child  on  some  mere  fringe  of  the 

♦From   "Some  Great   Stories  and  How  to  Tell   Tlicm,"    Copyright 
1910,   by   Newson    and   Co. 
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The  poetic 
period 


The   savage 
period 


story,  while  the  main  content  is  beyond  him  and  lies 
clear  outside  of  the  child's  world.  A  superficial  ob- 
server might  therefore  be  misled  by  such  interest. 
When  we  tell  a  story  to  the  child  we  wish  to  meet 
most  perfectly  the  requirements  of  literature  and  the 
biological,  sociological,  ethnological  and  spiritual 
needs. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  child  and  his  needs.  When  the 
child  first  shows  interest  in  story,  we  find  him  in 
a  Poetic  Period,  and  he  is  interested  in  the  Mother 
Goose  jingles  and  rhymes  of : 

''Hi!  diddle,  diddle, 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle 
The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon." 

To  him  the  sky  rests  on  the  treetops;  he  reaches 
up  to  take  the  moon  in  his  hands.  Santa  Claus  and 
fairies  are  of  supreme  importance  to  him;  dolls  and 
toys  walk  and  talk  and  visit  one  another.  The  poet 
Wordsworth  describes  this  period  in  his  ode : 

"There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove  and  stream, 
The  earth  and  every  common  sight 

To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled   in   celestial   light." 

The  child  is  in  that  period  of  life  parallel  to  the 
time  when  man  and  woman  lived  in  a  garden  and 
knew  not  good  from  evil;  when  Jehovah  walked  in 
the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day;  when  the  gods 
played  on  the  green,  walked  and  talked  with  men. 

But  as  the  child  grows,  he  discovers  that  the  sky 
did  not  rest  on  the  treetops,  and  he  has  found  out  who 
Santa  Claus  is.  He  has  outgrown  his  little  world  and 
has  been  driven  from  his  Eden.  When  you  tell  him  a 
story  he  asks  if  it  is  true.     He  is  skeptical.     He  is 
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an  iconoclast  and  smashes  his  toys.  He  is  interested 
in  real  horses,  hunting,  fishing,  adventure  and  ex- 
ploration. Nature  is  pushing  him  out  of  childhood 
into  a  larger  "world.  As  its  wonder  bursts  upon  him 
he  is  restless  to  explore  those  untried  regions,  climb 
its  mountains,  sail  its  seas  and  clear  its  forests. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  in  his  gi-eat  book  on 
Adolescence,  that  in  this  period  the  child  revels  in 
savagery,  is  reckless,  dislikes  books;  reason,  morality 
and  religion  are  slightly  developed;  but  his  bodily 
vigor  is  highest,  and  he  craves  to  revive  the  ancestral 
experiences.  These  being  denied  him,  he  vicariously 
repeats  them  through  stories  of  high  daring.  Heroic 
tales,  the  slaying  of  monsters  and  giants  and  history 
stories  are  his  choice  at  this  period.  The  account  of 
Beowulf  slaying  Grendel,  Ulysses  putting  out  the  eye 
of  Polyphemus  or  David  killing  Goliath,  fills  him  with 
delight.  This  period  ranges  from  eight  to  twelve  and 
might  be  termed  the  Heroic  Period. 

But  before  the  child  is  scarcely  conscious  of  it,  he      -^®  ^e'^  o' 

"  romance 

is  approaching  another  period.  A  strange  new  world 
is  looming  up ;  great  changes  are  taking  place  both  in 
his  body  and  mind.  Roughness  gives  way  to  romance 
and  sentiment.  Sex  differentiation  appears;  love 
awakens.  There  are  yet  higher  heights  for  him  to 
climb.  He  is  interested  in  stories  of  romance  and 
chivalry,  but  as  he  continues  in  this  adolescent  period 
the  great  interest  in  stories  is  on  the  decline.  The 
yearning  for  companionship  and  love  that  the  young 
people  have  as  they  pass  through  this  period  is  the 
voice  of  nature  calling  them  to  go  forward  and  realize 
their  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  like  a  goad 
driving  them  on  to  take  their  place  in  society, 

George  Albert  Coe,  in  his  "Education  in  Religion 
and  Morals,"   divides  the  adolescent  period,  which 
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ranges  from  about  twelve  to  twenty-four,  into  sub- 
periods,  and  points  out  the  characteristic  of  each 
period.  The  middle  period  from  sixteen  to  eighteen, 
because  of  mental  and  bodily  conditions  and  the  in- 
creased emotional  capacity,  is,  more  than  any  other 
period,  associated  with  a  religious  awakening,  or  what 
is  frequently  termed  conversion.  Bullock  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  girls  in  the  high  school  prefer 
stories  of  great  women  rather  than  of  great  men.  It 
is  true,  there  are  many  more  stories  of  heroes  than  of 
heroines  written  for  our  young  people,  and  it  would 
seem  that  we  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  men.  How- 
ever, in  the  classic  stories  so  universally  used  in  our 
schools,  we  find  associated  with  the  men  the  lives  of 
women  like  Penelope,  Guinevere,  Kreimhild,  Brunhild, 
Enid  and  Minnehaha;  but  still  there  should  be  more 
stories  of  great  women  especially  for  the  girls  in  this 
period. 

The  Poetic  and  Heroic  periods  might  likewise  be 
subdivided  and  the  process  continued  till  we  reach  the 
characteristics  of  the  individual.  However,  no  exact 
limit  can  be  fixed  for  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
each  period;  they  shade  into  one  another.  Geo- 
graphical and  racial  conditions  make  wide  diver- 
gences and  even  under  like  circumstances  one  period 
overlaps  another.  Something  of  each  period  remains 
and  is  recapitulated,  appearing  each  time  in  a  higher 
form.  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  says  that  we  find  in  the  soul 
and  body  of  man  fragments  and  echoes  of  all  the  ages 
gone  before. 

He  who  would  make  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  come 
near  to  the  heart  of  the  boy  and  girl,  must  take  all 
of  these  facts  into  consideration.  It  would  enable 
him  to  touch  the  fundamental  thing  in  the  child's  life 
and  make  his  story-telling  both  a  science  and  an  art, 
and  himself  an  evangel  of  good  to  the  world. 
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STORY-TELLING     AND     OTHER     WAYS     OF 
GUIDING  CHILDREN'S  READING* 

FRANCES  JENKINS  OLCOTT 

For   many   years   head   of   the    Children's   Department   of 
Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg 

lOMPANIONSHIP  of  parents  and  children, 
and  mutual  enjoyment  of  books  are  the 
foundation  of  the  successful  guiding  of  chil- 
dren's home  reading.  This  exchange  of 
sympathies  may  be  brought  about  by  very  simple 
methods,  if  they  are  utilized  by  parents  after  a  joyous 
not  a  didactic  fashion. 

As  soon  as  a  little  child  can  understand  simple 
spoken  language,  he  should  be  told  stories  regularly. 
He  is  not  yet  ready  to  be  read  aloud  to,  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  concentrate  attention  on  spoken  words 
only.  He  craves  the  closer  sympathy  aroused  by 
watching  the  story-teller's  face,  for  the  play  of  emo- 
tions on  the  face,  and  the  cadences  of  the  voice  as 
it  fits  itself  to  the  narrative,  heighten  a  child's 
pleasure  and  help  to  keep  his  absorbed  attention. 

At  story-telling  time  a  child's  mind  is  open  to  the 
deepest  impressions.  His  emotions  may  be  swayed 
towards  good  or  bad.  His  imagination  is  active, 
making  a  succession  of  mental  pictures.  Through 
story-telling  he  may  be  taught  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  his  mind  may  b^  stocked  with 
beautiful  mental  images,  and  as  soon  as  he  can  read 
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he  may  be  given  the  books  that  contain  the  stories 
told,  and  be  encouraged  to  read  for  himself, 
of^^story-^^*^  "T^®  delights  of  story-telling,  its  power  to  stimu- 

teuing  late  the  imagination  of  the  story-teller  as  well  as  the 

interest  of  the  listeners,  are  set  forth  in  this  charming 
picture  of  mother  and  son  given  us  by  Goethe's 
mother.  "Air,  fire,  earth,  and  water,  I  presented 
under  the  forms  of  princesses;  and  to  all  natural 
phenomena  I  gave  a  meaning,  in  which  I  almost  be- 
lieved more  fervently  than  my  little  hearers.  As  we 
thought  of  paths  which  led  from  star  to  star,  and  that 
we  should  one  day  inhabit  the  stars,  and  thought  of 
the  great  spirits  we  should  meet  there,  I  was  as  eager 
for  the  hours  of  story-telling  as  the  children  them- 
selves; I  was  quite  curious  about  the  future  course 
of  my  own  improvisation,  and  any  invitation  which 
interrupted  these  evenings  was  disagreeable.  There  I 
sat  and  there  Wolfgang  held  me  with  his  large  black 
eyes ;  and  when  the  fate  of  one  of  his  favorites  was 
not  according  to  his  fancy,  I  saw  the  angry  veins 
swell  on  his  temples ;  I  saw  him  repress  his  tears.  He 
often  burst  in  with,  'But,  mother,  the  princess  won't 
marry  the  nasty  tailor,  even  if  he  does  kill  the  giant ! ' 
And  when  I  made  a  pause  for  the  night,  promising  to 
continue  it  on  the  morrow,  I  was  certain  that  he 
would  in  the  meanwhile  think  it  out  for  himself,  and 
so  he  often  stimulated  my  imagination." 

Thus  Goethe's  mother  learned  her  story-telling 
methods  from  her  children,  and,  unreining  her  imag- 
ination, carried  her  children  with  her  into  wonder- 
realms.  She  helped  the  evolution  of  her  son's  rich 
intellect,  and  by  so  doing  enlarged  her  own  nature. 
In  this  way  any  mother  may  learn  of  her  children, 
but  she  will  do  well  to  supplement  this  natural  train- 
ing by  studying  the  methods  of  professional  story- 
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tellers;  for  this  purpose  she  will  find  helpful  the  two 
books  listed  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Miss  Bryant, 
in  summing  up  the  essentials  of  good  story-telling, 
says  that  it  "includes  sympathy,  grasp,  spontaneity; 
one  must  appreciate  the  story,  and  know  it ;  and  then, 
using  the  realizing  imagination  as  a  vivifying  force 
and  dominated  by  the  mood  of  the  story,  one  must  tell 
it  with  all  one's  might — simply,  vitally,  joyously." 

A  broad  education  may  be  given  older  children  by 
supplementing  the  story-hour  with  systematic  reading 
aloud.  As  a  child  grows  older  a  regular  hour  should 
be  set  aside  daily  for  reading  aloud  to  him.  This 
should  not  interfere  with  playtime  in  the  open  air. 
A  bedtime  hour  for  reading,  or  an  evening  reading  in 
the  family  sitting-room,  is  conducive  to  a  delightful 
companionship  of  parents,  children  and  books.  The 
literature  thus  read  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  of  a 
vital  kind  that  the  children  are  not  likely  at  first  to 
enjoy  by  themselves.  Such  an  introduction  to  fine 
books,  with  possibly  a  second  reading  of  favorites, 
will  make  them  forever  a  part  of  the  literary  equip- 
ment of  the  children. 

One  grandmother  of  today,  the  center  and  life  of 
her  large  household,  has,  by  dint  of  systematic  read- 
ing aloud,  and  careful  selection  of  books,  developed 
the  literary  tastes  of  six  children  of  her  own,  and  two 
nephews,  and  is  now  pursuing  the  same  course  with 
three  grandchildren.  The  oldest  grandchild  is  nine 
years  old,  and  her  general  knowledge  of  history  and 
literature  would  be  remarkable  in  a  girl  of  twelve. 
The  child's  unfatigued  mind  and  plastic  memory  has 
unconsciously  gathered  from  the  reading  many  facts 
and  ideas,  which  have  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of 
her  being,  and  she  readily  absorbs  this  knowledge 
because  it  appeals  to  her  through  her  imagination. 
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Two  hours  a  day  the  grandmother  sets  aside  for  read- 
ing aloud  to  the  children.  One  directly  after 
luncheon,  and  the  other  at  bedtime.  The  children 
sew,  embroider,  or  do  other  work,  while  being  read  to, 
and  they  look  forward  to  their  hour.  The  programme 
covers  a  wide  range  of  reading,  including  books  for 
little  folk,  biography,  travel,  history,  poetry,  and  the 
classics  for  the  older  ones,  and  once  a  month,  "St. 
Nicholas."  Each  evening  reading-hour  is  begun  by 
a  chapter  from  the  Bible  or  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
which  are  thus  evening  by  evening  read  through  with 
judicious  skipping.  A  large  share  of  this  grand- 
mother's success  lies  in  her  own  enjoyment  of  what 
she  reads ;  in  her  keen  and  youthful  relish  for  a  good 
story,  and  in  her  low  but  expressive  voice,  which 
modulates  itself  to  the  interest  of  the  narrative.  She 
unconsciously  exemplifies  the  ancient  admonition  to 
"carry  your  voice  softly  and  low,  as  it  were  in  the 
chariot  of  another  man's  words." 
wagnef's  Wagner  tells  us  that  when  he  was  six  years  old  his 

experience  father  placed  him  with  a  clergyman  to  be  brought  up 
with  other  boys  of  his  own  class.  The  vicar,  Herr 
Wetzel,  read  aloud  and  told  stories  in  the  evenings. 
He  "used  to  tell  us,"  writes  Wagner,  "the  story  of 
Kobinson  Crusoe,  and  discuss  it  with  us  in  a  highly 
instructive  manner.  I  was,  moreover,  much  im- 
pressed by  a  biography  of  Mozart,  which  was  read 
aloud;  and  the  newspaper  accounts  and  monthly  re- 
ports of  the  events  of  the  Greek  War  for  Independence 
stirred  my  imagination  deeply.  My  love  for  Greece, 
which  afterwards  made  me  turn  with  enthusiasm  to 
the  mythology  and  history  of  ancient  Hellas,  was  thus 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  intense  and  painful  in- 
terest I  took  in  the  events  of  this  period."  And 
later,  when  leaving  his  home  in  Eisleben,  Wagner 
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writes:  "I  soon  made  myself  at  home  with  a  soap- 
boiler's family,  to  whom  the  house  belonged,  and 
became  popular  with  them  on  account  of  the  stories 
I  told." 

The  selection  of  stories  to  tell  or  read  aloud  is  a 
question  of  importance,  and  to  choose  the  best  from 
the  great  mass  of  available  literature  is  a  long  and 
difficult  task.  To  this  end  valuable  suggestions  will 
be  found  in  both  Miss  Bryant's  and  Miss  Lyman's 
books,  and  in  "The  Fingerposts"  of  Mr.  Field. 

A  systematic  programme,  not  too  ironclad,  may  be 
arranged,  or  the  story-teller  and  reader  may  follow 
the  children's  requests.  One  book  often  suggests  an- 
other, or  the  children  become  interested  in  special  sub- 
jects. It  may  be  necessary  to  lead  up  to  the  strong 
books  by  reading  aloud  first  from  good  but  more 
ephemeral  stories,  for  instance,  the  reading  of  How- 
ard Pyle's  "Robin  Hood"  may  create  a  desire  to  hear 
Robin  Hood  ballads,  and  possibly  "Ivanhoe"  may  be 
enjoyed.  In  the  same  way  Bennett's  "Master  Sky- 
lark" may  lead  to  Tappan's  "In  the  Days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  Rolfe's  "Shakespeare,  the  Boy,"  and 
later  to  Yonge's  "Unknown  to  History,"  "Kenil- 
worth,"  and  "Westward  Ho!"  or  even  to  the  reading 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  either  in  original  form,  or  in 
the  renditions  of  Lamb  and  Hoffman, 

The  building  up  of  the  home  library  is  an  essen- 
tial aid  in  the  development  of  literary  taste,  and  only 
books  worth  reading  twice  should  be  bought  for  it. 
Almost  every  child  has  at  one  time  or  another  the 
collecting  mania.  This  may  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count if  he  is  encouraged  to  expend  his  collecting 
effort  on  books.  If  expensive  editions  are  out  of  the 
question,  there  are  many  comparatively  cheap  ones 
which  are  a  pleasure  and  an  education  to  own.     A 
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neat  book-ease  and  a  book-plate  with  his  name  on  it 
increase  a  child's  joy  of  ownership.  The  book-plate 
may  be  obtained  of  an  art-stationer,  or,  for  a  small 
sum,  it  may  be  made  by  any  printer.  In  the  latter 
case  the  plate  may  be  about  two  inches  square,  made 
of  cream-white,  flexible  paper.  A  simple  decorative 
border  may  be  used,  and  the  child's  name — "Mary 
Phillips,  her  book,"  or  "Edwin  Hunt,  his  book,"  as 
the  case  may  be — printed  in  two  lines  in  the  center, 
ff^^books  ^^^*^  Children  like  to  keep  lists  of  books  they  read,  or 

read  to  copy  short  poems  and  wise  sayings.     An  attractive 

little  blank  book,  with  a  gay  cover,  and  with,  if  pos- 
sible, the  child's  name  printed  on  it,  will  prove  an 
incentive  to  good  reading.  Lincoln  as  a  boy  kept 
such  a  record.  "We  have  heard  of  waiters  and 
scholars,"  writes  his  biographer.  Brooks,  "who  make 
a  commonplace  book  in  which  may  be  recorded 
things  noteworthy  and  memorable.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, at  the  age  of  ten,  kept  such  a  book.  It  was  first 
written  on  wooden  'shakes,'  with  charcoal.  Trans- 
ferred to  paper  with  pen  and  ink,  and  repeated  often, 
the  noble  thoughts  and  melodious  lines  of  famous  men 
had  already  become  a  part  of  the  education  of  the 
President  that  was  to  be." 

Thus  with  a  good  and  varied  library  to  choose 
from,  and  a  regular  book-hour  for  story-telling  or 
reading  aloud,  parents  may  not  only  accomplish  won- 
ders in  the  education  of  their  children,  but  they  may 
bring  about  a  mutual  enjoyment  that  will  as  time 
goes  on  result  in  a  deep,  tender,  and  abiding  friend- 
ship between  themselves  and  their  boys  and  girls,  and 
in  after  years  those  children  will  look  back  with  grate- 
ful memories  to  the  social  hour  which  gave  them  not 
only  their  love  of  books,  but  brought  them  nearer  to 
their  home. 
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HELPS  IN  GUIDING  CHILDREN'S  READING 

How  TO  Tell  Stories  to  Children Bryant 

(A  practical  manual  on  story-telling'.  Contains  chap- 
ters on  selecting  and  adapting  stories;  on  how  to 
tell  stories,  and  also  includes  a  number  of  stories 
already  adapted  for  the  teller,  together  with  lists 
of  good  stories  to  tell.) 

Reading  in  the  Home. 

(In   Field's  Fingerposts  to   Children's  Reading.) 
(Ways  of  directing  reading,  together  with  a  suggestive 
list  of  books.) 

Story-Telling,  What  to  Tell  and  How  to  Tell  It.  . 

Lyman 

(With  special  reference  to  story-telling  from  epic  and 
romance.  Contains  also  a  chapter  on  reading  aloud, 
with  suggestions  as  to  what  to  read.) 
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FELIX  ABLER 

Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Ethics,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York 

HERE  has  been  and  still  is  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  educators  as  to  the 
value  of  fairy  tales.  I  venture  to  think  that, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  is  what  logicians  call  an  undistributed  mid- 
dle— in  other  words,  that  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
have  each  a  different  kind  of  fairy  tale  in  mind. 
This  species  of  literature  can  be  divided  broadly  into 
two  classes — one  consisting  of  tales  which  ought  to  be 
rejected  because  they  are  really  harmful  and  children 
ought  to  be  protected  from  their  bad  influence,  the 
other,  of  tales  which  have  a  most  beautiful  and  elevat- 
ing effect,  and  which  we  can  not  possibly  afford  to 
leave  unutilized. 

The  chief  pedagogic  value  they  possess  is  that  they 
exercise  and  cultivate  the  imagination.  Now,  the  im- 
agination is  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  and  will.  The  familiar  anecdote 
related  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  is  said  to  have  asked 
why  the  people  did  not  eat  cake  when  she  was  told 
that  they  were  in  want  of  bread,  indicates  a  deficiency 
of  imagination.  Brought  up  amid  the  splendor  of 
courts,  surrounded  by  luxury,  she  could  not  put  her- 
self in  the  place  of  those  who  lack  the  very  neces- 

*From    "The    Moral    Education    of   Children,"    by   permission 
D.  Appleton  and  Oo. 
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saries.  Much  of  the  selfishness  of  the  world  is  due, 
not  to  actual  hard-heartedness,  but  to  a  similar  lack 
of  imaginative  power.  It  is  difficult  for  the  happy  to 
realize  the  needs  of  the  miserable.  Did  they  realize 
those  needs,  they  would  in  many  cases  be  melted  to 
pity  and  roused  to  help.  The  faculty  of  putting 
one's  self  in  the  place  of  others  is  therefore  of  great, 
though  indirect,  service  to  the  cause  of  morality,  and 
this  faculty  may  be  cultivated  by  means  of  fairy 
tales.  As  they  follow  intently  the  progress  of  the 
story,  the  young  listeners  are  constantly  called  upon 
to  place  themselves  in  the  situations  in  which  they 
have  never  been,  to  imagine  trials,  dangers,  difficul- 
ties, such  as  they  have  never  experienced,  to  repro- 
duce in  themselves,  for  instance,  such  feelings  as  that 
of  being  alone  in  the  wide  world,  of  being  separated 
from  father's  and  mother's  love,  of  being  hungry  and 
without  bread,  exposed  to  enemies  without  protection, 
etc.  Thus  their  sympathy  in  a  variety  of  forms  is 
aroused. 

In  the  next  place,  fairy  tales  stimulate  the  idealiz-     stimulating 

.  x-  3  ./  idealization 

ing  tendency.  What  were  life  worth  without  ideals ! 
How  could  hope  or  even  religion  germinate  in  the 
human  heart  were  we  not  able  to  confront  the  disap- 
pointing present  with  visions  which  represent  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  desires.  "Faith,"  says  Paul,  "is  the 
confidence  of  things  hoped  for,  the  certainty  of  things 
not  seen."  Thus  faith  itself  cannot  abide  unless  sup- 
ported by  a  vivid  idealism.  It  is  true,  the  ideals  of 
childhood  arc  childish.  In  the  story  called  "Das 
Marienkind"  we  hear  of  the  little  daughter  of  a  poor 
woodcutter  who  was  taken  up  bodily  into  heaven. 
There  she  ate  sweetmeats  and  drank  cream  every  day, 
and  wore  dresses  made  of  gold,  and  the  angels  played 
with    her.     Sweetmeats    and    cream    in    plenty    and 
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golden  dresses  and  dear  little  angels  to  play  with  may 
represent  the  ideals  of  a  young  child,  and  these  are 
materialistic  enough.  But  I  hold  nevertheless  that 
something — nay,  much — has  been  gained  if  a  child 
has  learned  to  take  the  wishes  out  of  its  heart,  as  it 
were,  and  to  project  them  on  the  screen  of  fancy.  As 
it  grows  up  to  manhood,  the  wishes  will  become  more 
spiritual,  and  the  ideals,  too,  will  become  corre- 
spondingly elevated. 
Micchen^^  In  speaking  of  fairy  tales  I  have  in  mind  chiefly 

the  German  Marchen,  of  which  the  word  fairy  tale  is 
but  an  inaccurate  rendering.  The  Marchen  are  more 
than  mere  tales  of  helpful  fairies.  They  have,  as  is 
well  known,  a  mythological  background.  They  still 
bear  distinct  traces  of  ancient  animism,  and  the  myths 
which  center  about  the  phenomena  of  the  storm,  the 
battle  of  the  sun  with  the  clouds,  the  struggle  of  the 
fair  spring  god  with  the  dark  winter  demons,  are  in 
them,  leading  themes.  But  what  originally  was  the 
outgrowth  of  superstition  has  now,  to  a  great  extent 
at  least,  been  purified  of  its  dross  and  converted  into 
mere  poetry.  The  Marchen  come  to  us  from  a  time 
when  the  world  was  young.  They  represent  the 
childhood  of  mankind,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
they  never  cease  to  appeal  to  children.  The  Marchen 
have  a  subtle  flavor  all  their  own.  They  are  pervaded 
by  the  poetry  of  forest  life,  are  full  of  the  sense  of 
mystery  and  awe,  which  is  apt  to  overcome  one  on 
penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  woods,  away 
from  human  habitations.  The  Marchen  deal  with  the 
underground  life  of  nature,  which  weaves  in  caverns 
and  in  the  heart  of  mountains,  where  gnomes  and 
dwarfs  are  at  work  gathering  hidden  treasures.  And 
with  this  underground  life  children  have  a  marvelous 
sympathy.     The  Marchen  present  glowing    pictures 
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of  sheltered  firesides,  where  man  finds  rest  and  secu- 
rity from  howling  winds  and  nipping  cold.  But  per- 
haps their  chief  attraction  is  due  to  their  representing 
the  child  as  living  in  brotherly  fellowship  with  nature 
and  all  creatures.  Trees,  flowers,  animals,  wild  and 
tame,  even  the  stars,  are  represented  as  the  comrades 
of  children.  That  animals  are  only  human  beings  in 
disguise  is  an  axiom  in  the  fairy  tales.  Animals  are 
humanized — i.  e.,  the  kinship  between  animal  and 
human  life  is  still  strongly  felt,  and  this  reminds  us 
of  those  early  animistic  interpretations  of  nature, 
which  subsequently  led  to  doctrines  of  metemp- 
sychosis. Plants,  too,  are  often  represented  as  in- 
carnations of  human  spirits.  Thus  the  twelve  lilies 
are  inhabited  by  the  twelve  brothers,  and  in  the  story 
of  Snow  White  and  Rose  Red  the  life  of  the  two 
maidens  appears  to  be  bound  up  with  the  life  of  the 
white  and  red  rosebush.  The  kinship  of  all  life  what- 
soever is  still  realized.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  men  should  understand  the  language  of 
animals,  and  that  these  should  interfere  to  protect  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Miirchen  from  threatened 
dangers.  In  the  story  of  the  faithful  servant  John, 
the  three  ravens  flying  about  the  ship  reveal  the 
secret  of  the  red  horse,  the  sulphurous  shirt  and  the 
three  drops  of  blood,  and  John,  who  understands  their 
communications,  is  hereby  enabled  to  save  his  mas- 
ter's life.  What,  again,  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  way  in  which  the  tree  and  the  two  white  doves 
co-operate  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  injured  Cin- 
derella ?  The  tree  rains  down  the  golden  dresses  with 
which  she  appears  at  the  ball,  and  the  doves  continue 
to  warn  the  prince  as  he  rides  by  that  he  has  chosen 
the  wrong  bride  until  Cinderella  herself  passes,  when 
they  light  on  her  shoulders,  one  on  her  right  and  the 
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other  on  her  left,  making,  perhaps,  the  loveliest  picture 
to  be  found  in  all  fairy  lore.  The  child  still  lives  in 
unbroken  communion  with  the  whole  of  nature;  the 
harmony  between  its  o'wn  life  and  the  enveloping  life 
has  not  yet  been  disturbed,  and  it  is  this  harmony  of 
the  human  with  the  natural  world  that  reflects  itself 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Marchen,  and  makes  them  so 
admirably  suited  to  satisfy  the  heart  of  childhood, 
handle  the  But  how  shall  WO  handle  these  Marchen  and  what 

Marchen         method  shall  we  employ  in  putting  them  to  account 
for  our  special  purpose?     I  have  a  few  thoughts  on 
this  subject,  which  I  shall  venture  to  submit  in  the 
form  of  counsels. 
Teu  the  story  My  first  counsel  is :     Tell  the  story ;  do  not  give  it 

to  the  child  to  read.  There  is  an  obvious  practical 
reason  for  this.  Children  are  able  to  benefit  by  hear- 
ing fairy  tales  before  they  can  read.  But  that  is  not 
the  only  reason.  It  is  the  childhood  of  the  race,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  speaks  in  the  fairy  stories  to  the 
child  of  today.  It  is  the  voice  of  an  ancient,  far-off 
past  that  echoes  from  the  lips  of  the  story-teller. 
The  words  "once  upon  a  time"  open  up  a  vague 
retrospect  into  the  past,  and  the  child  gets  its  first 
indistinct  notions  of  history  in  this  way.  The  stories 
embody  the  tradition  of  the  childhood  of  mankind. 
They  have  on  this  account  an  authority  all  their  owti, 
not  indeed  that  of  literal  truth,  but  one  derived  from 
their  being  types  of  certain  feelings  and  longings 
which  belong  to  childhood  as  such.  The  child  as  it 
listens  to  the  Marchen,  looks  up  with  wdde  opened  eyes 
to  the  face  of  the  person  who  tells  the  story,  and 
thrills  responsive  as  the  touch  of  the  earlier  life  of 
the  race  thus  falls  upon  its  own.  Such  an  effect,  of 
course,  cannot  be  produced  by  cold  type.  Tradition 
is  a  living  thing,  and  should  use  the  living  voice  for 
its  vehicle. 


point 
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My  second  counsel  is  also  of  a  practical  nature,  fttentfoif^n 
and  I  make  bold  to  say  quite  essential  to  the  sue-  the  morai 
cessful  use  of  the  stories.  Do  not  take  the  moral 
plum  out  of  the  fairy  tale  pudding  but  let  the  child 
enjoy  it  as  a  whole.  Do  not  make  the  story  taper 
toward  a  single  point,  the  moral  point.  You  will 
squeeze  all  the  juice  out  of  it  if  you  try.  Do  not 
subordinate  the  purely  fanciful  and  naturalistic  ele- 
ments of  the  story,  such  as  the  love  of  mystery,  the 
passion  for  roving,  the  sense  of  fellowship  with  the 
animal  world,  in  order  to  fix  attention  solely  on  the 
moral  element.  On  the  contrary,  you  will  gain  the 
best  moral  effect  by  proceeding  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site way.  Treat  the  moral  element  as  an  incident; 
emphasize  it,  indeed,  but  incidentally.  Pluck  it  as  a 
wayside  flower.  How  often  does  it  happen  that, 
having  set  out  on  a  journey  with  a  distinct  object 
in  mind,  something  occurs  on  the  way  which  we  had 
not  foreseen,  but  which  in  the  end  leaves  the  deepest 
impression  on  the  mind.  The  object  which  we  had  in 
view  is  long  forgotten,  but  the  incident  which  hap- 
pened by  the  way  is  remembered  for  years  after. 
So  the  moral  result  of  the  Marchen  will  not  be  less 
sure  because  gained  incidentally.  An  illustration  wdll 
make  plain  what  I  mean.  In  the  story  of  the  Frog 
King  we  are  told  that  there  was  once  a  young  princess 
who  was  so  beautiful  that  even  the  Sun  which  sees 
a  great  many  things  had  never  seen  anything  so  beau- 
tiful as  she  was.  A  golden  ball  was  her  favorite  play- 
thing. One  day,  as  she  sat  by  a  well  under  an  old 
linden  tree,  she  tossed  the  ball  into  the  air  and  it  fell 
into  the  well.  She  was  very  unhappy,  and  cried  bit- 
terly Presently  a  frog  put  his  ugly  head  out  of  the 
water,  and  offered  to  dive  for  the  ball,  on  condition, 
however;,  that  she  would  promise  to  take  him  for  her 
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playmate,  to  let  him  eat  off  her  golden  plate  and 
drink  out  of  her  golden  cup  and  sleep  in  her  little 
snow-white  bed.  The  princess  promised  everything. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  frog  brought  her  the  ball  than 
she  scampered  away,  heedless  of  his  cries.  The  next 
day  as  the  royal  family  sat  at  dinner  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door.  The  princess  opened  it  and  be- 
held the  ugly  toad  claiming  admittance.  She 
screamed  with  fright  and  hastily  shut  the  door  in  his 
face.  But  when  the  king,  her  father,  had  questioned 
her,  he  said,  "What  you  have  promised,  you  must 
keep";  and  she  obeyed  her  father,  though  it  was 
sorely  against  her  inclination  to  do  so.  That  was 
right,  children,  was  it  not?  One  must  always  obey, 
even  if  one  does  not  like  what  one  is  told  to  do.  So 
the  toad  was  brought  in  and  lifted  to  the  table,  and 
he  ate  off  the  little  golden  plate  and  drank  out  of  the 
golden  cup.  And  when  he  had  had  enough,  he  said, 
*'I  am  tired  now,  put  me  in  your  little  snow-white 
bed."  And  again  when  she  refused  her  father  said: 
"What  you  have  promised  you  must  keep.  Ugly 
though  he  is,  he  helped  you  when  you  were  in  dis- 
tress, and  you  must  not  despise  him  now."  And  the 
upshot  of  the  story  is  that  the  ugly  toad,  having  been 
thrown  against  the  wall,  was  changed  into  a  beautiful 
prince,  and  of  course  sometime  after,  the  prince  and 
the  princess  were  married. 

The  naturalistic  element  of  the  story  is  the  chang- 
ing of  the  prince  into  a  toad  and  back  again  from  a 
toad  into  a  prince.  Children  are  very  fond  of  dis- 
guises. It  is  one  of  their  greatest  pleasures  to  im- 
agine things  to  be  other  than  they  are.  And  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  such  stories  as  the  one  we  have 
related  is  that  they  cater  to  the  fondness  of  the  little 
folks  for  this  sort  of  masquerading.     The  moral  ele- 
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ments  of  the  story  are  obvious.  They  should  be 
touched  on  in.  such  a  manner  as  not  to  divert  the 
interest  from  the  main  story. 

My  third  counsel  is  to  eliminate  from  the  stories      Things  to 

.   .  T  1  •  i?        avoid 

whatever  is  merely  superstitious,  merely  a  relic  of 
ancient  animism,  and  of  course  whatever  is  objection- 
able on  moral  grounds.  For  instance,  such  a  story  as 
that  of  the  idle  spinner,  the  purport  of  which  seems 
to  be  that  there  is  a  special  providence  watching  over 
lazy  people.  Likewise  all  those  stories  which  turn 
upon  the  success  of  trickery  and  cunning.  A  special 
question  arising  under  this  head,  and  one  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  vexed  discussion,  is  in  how 
far  we  should  acquaint  children  with  the  existence  of 
evil  in  the  world,  and  to  what  extent  we  can  use 
stories  in  which  evil  beings  and  evil  motives  are  intro- 
duced. My  ovm.  view  is  that  we  should  speak  in  the 
child's  hearing  only  of  those  lesser  forms  of  evil, 
physical  or  moral,  with  which  it  is  acquainted,  but 
exclude  all  those  forms  of  evil  which  lie  beyond  its 
present  experience.  On  this  ground  I  should  reject 
the  whole  brood  of  stepmother  stories,  or  rather,  as 
this  might  make  too  wide  a  swath,  I  should  take  the 
liberty  of  altering  stories  in  which  the  typical  bad 
stepmother  occurs,  but  which  are  otherwise  valuable. 
There  is  no  reason  why  children  should  be  taught  to 
look  on  stepmothers  in  general  as  evilly  disposed  per- 
sons. The  same  applies  to  stories  in  which  unnatural 
fathers  are  mentioned.  I  should  also  rule  out  such 
stories  as  that  of  The  Wolf  and  The  Seven  Little 
Goats.  The  mother  goat,  on  leaving  the  house,  warns 
her  little  ones  against  the  wolf,  and  gives  them  two 
signs  by  which  they  can  detect  him — his  hoarse  voice 
and  black  paws.  The  wolf  knocks  and  finds  himself 
discovered.     He  thereupon  swallows  chalk  to  improve 
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his  voice  and  compels  the  miller  to  whiten  his  paws. 
Then  he  knocks  again,  is  admitted,  leaps  into  the 
room,  and  devours  the  little  goats  one  by  one.  The 
story,  as  used  in  the  nursery,  has  a  transparent  pur- 
pose. It  is  intended  to  warn  little  children  who  are 
left  at  home  alone  against  admitting  strangers.  The 
wolf  represents  evil  beings  in  general— tramps,  bur- 
glars, people  who  come  to  kidnap  children,  etc.  Now 
I,  for  one,  should  not  wish  to  implant  this  fear  of 
strangers  in  the  minds  of  the  young.  Fear  is  demor- 
alizing. Children  should  look  with  confidence  and 
trust  upon  all  men.  They  need  not  be  taught  to  fear 
robbers  and  burglars.  Even  the  sight  of  wild  animals 
need  not  awaken  dread.  Children  naturally  admire 
the  beauty  of  the  tiger's  skin,  and  the  lion,  in  their 
eyes,  is  a  noble  creature,  of  whose  ferocity  they  have 
no  conception.  It  is  time  enough  for  them  later  on 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  fact  that  evil  of  a 
sinister  sort  exists  within  human  society  and  outside 
of  it.  And  it  will  be  safe  for  them  to  face  this  fact 
then  only,  when  they  can  couple  with  it  the  conviction 
that  the  forces  of  right  and  order  in  the  world  are 
strong  enough  to  grapple  with  the  sinister  powers  and 
hold  them  in  subjection. 

And  now  let  us  review  a  number  of  the  Marchen 
against  which  none  of  these  objections  lie,  which  are 
delicious  food  for  children's  minds,  and  consider  the 
place  they  occupy  in  a  scheme  of  moral  training.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  each  period  of  human 
life  has  a  set  of  duties  peculiar  to  itself.  The  prin- 
cipal duties  of  childhood  are :  Obedience  to  parents, 
love  and  kindness  toward  brothers  and  sisters,  a 
proper  regard  for  the  feelings  of  servants,  and  kind- 
ness toward  animals.  We  can  classify  the  fairy  tales 
which  we  can  use  under  these  various  heads.  Let  us 
begin  with  the  topic  last  mentioned. 
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The  House  in  the  Woods 
The  daughter  of  a  poor  woodcutter  is  lost  in  the 
woods,  and  comes  at  night  to  a  lonely  house.  An  old 
man  is  sitting  within.  Three  animals — a  cow,  a  cock 
and  a  chicken — lie  on  the  hearth.  The  child  is  made 
welcome  and  is  asked  to  prepare  supper.  She  cooks 
for  the  old  man  and  herself  but  forgets  the  animals. 
The  second  daughter  likewise  goes  astray  in  the 
woods,  comes  to  the  same  house,  and  acts  in  the  same 
way.  The  third  daughter,  a  sweet,  loving  child,  be- 
fore sitting  down  to  her  own  meal,  brings  in  hay  for 
the  cow  and  barley  for  the  cock  and  chicken,  and  by 
this  act  of  kindness  to  animals  breaks  the  spell  which 
has  been  cast  upon  the  house.  The  old  man  is  imme- 
diately transformed  into  a  prince,  etc. 

The  Story  op  the  Dog  Sultan 
Sultan  is  old,  and  about  to  be  shot  by  his  master. 
The  wolf,  seeing  his  cousin,  the  dog,  in  such  distress, 
promises  to  help  him.  He  arranges  that  on  the  mor- 
row he  will  seize  a  sheep  belonging  to  Sultan's  master. 
The  dog  is  to  run  after  him,  and  he,  the  wolf,  will 
drop  the  sheep  and  Sultan  shall  get  the  credit  of  the 
rescue.  Everything  passes  off  as  prearranged,  and 
Sultan's  life  is  spared  by  his  grateful  owner.  Some- 
time after  the  wolf  comes  prowling  around  the  house, 
and,  reminding  his  friend  that  one  good  turn  deserves 
another,  declares  that  he  has  now  come  for  mutton  in 
good  earnest,  but  the  dog  replies  that  nothing  can 
tempt  him  to  betray  the  interests  of  his  master.  The 
wolf  persists,  but  Sultan  gives  the  alarm  and  the 
thief  receives  his  due  in  the  shape  of  a  sound  beating. 

Snowwhite  and  Rosered 
The  point  of  special  interest  in  the  beautiful  story 
of  Snowwhite  and  liosered  is  the  incident  of  the  bear. 
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One  cold  winter's  night  some  one  knocks  at  the  door. 
Snowwhite  and  Rosered  go  to  open,  when  a  huge 
black  bear  appears  at  the  entrance  and  begs  for 
shelter.  He  is  almost  frozen  with  the  cold,  he  says, 
and  would  like  to  warm  himself  a  bit.  The  two  little 
girls  are  at  first  frightened,  but,  encouraged  by  their 
mother,  they  take  heart  and  invite  the  bear  into  the 
kitchen.  Soon  a  cordial  friendship  springs  up  be- 
tween Bruin  and  the  children.  They  brush  the  snow 
from  his  fur,  tease  and  caress  him  by  turns.  After 
this  the  bear  returns  every  night,  and  finally  turns 
out  to  be  a  beautiful  prince. 

The  Story  of  the  Queen  Bee 

The  Story  of  the  Queen  Bee  tells  about  three 
brothers  who  wander  through  the  world  in  search  of 
adventures.  One  day  they  come  to  an  anthill.  The 
two  older  brothers  are  about  to  trample  upon  the  ants 
"just  for  the  fun  of  it."  But  the  youngest  pleads 
with  them  saying,  "Let  them  live ;  their  life  is  as  dear 
to  them  as  ours  is  to  us. ' '  Next  they  come  to  a  pond 
in  which  many  ducks  are  swimming  about.  The  two 
older  brothers  are  determined  to  shoot  the  ducks 
"just  for  the  fun  of  it."  The  youngest  again  pleads 
as  before,  "Let  them  live,"  etc.  Finally,  he  saves  a 
beehive  from  destruction  in  the  same  manner.  Thus 
they  journey  on  until  they  come  to  an  enchanted 
castle.  To  break  the  spell,  it  is  necessary  to  find  and 
gather  up  a  thousand  pearls  which  had  fallen  on  the 
moss  covered  ground  in  a  certain  wood.  Five  thou- 
sand ants  came  to  help  the  youngest  to  find  the  pearls. 
The  second  task  imposed  is  to  find  a  golden  key  which 
had  been  thrown  into  a  pond  near  the  castle.  The 
grateful  ducks  bring  up  the  key  from  the  bottom. 
The  third  task  is  the  most  difficult.     In  one  of  the 
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interior  chambers  of  the  castle  there  are  three  marble 
images — three  princesses,  namely,  who  had  been 
turned  into  stone.  Before  the  spell  took  effect  they 
had  partaken,  respectively,  of  sugar,  syrup  and 
honey.  To  restore  them  to  life  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
cover which  one  had  eaten  the  honey.  The  Queen  Bee 
comes  in  ^^dth  all  her  swarm  and  lights  on  the  lips 
of  the  youngest  and  so  solves  the  problem.  The  en- 
chantment is  immediately  dissolved.  All  these  stories 
illustrate  kindness  to  animals. 

Respect  to  Faithful  Servants 
Among  stories  which  illustrate  the  respect  due  to 
the  feelings  of  servants  may  be  mentioned  the  tale  of 
Faithful  John,  who  understood  the  language  of  the 
ravens  and  saved  his  master  from  the  dangers  of  the 
red  horse,  etc.,  a  story  which  in  addition  impresses 
the  lesson  that  we  should  confide  in  persons  who  have 
been  found  trustworthy,  even  if  we  do  not  under- 
stand their  motives.  In  the  popular  tale  of  Cinder- 
ella the  points  especially  to  be  noted  are:  The  pious 
devotion  of  Cinderella  to  her  mother's  memory,  and 
the  fact  that  the  poor  kitchen  drudge,  underneath  the 
grime  and  ashes  which  disfigure  her,  possesses  quali- 
ties which  raise  her  far  above  the  proud  daughters  of 
the  house.  The  lesson  taught  by  this  story,  that  we 
should  distinguish  intrinsic  worth  from  the  accidents 
of  rank  and  condition,  is  one  which  cannot  be  im- 
pressed too  early  or  too  deeply. 

Snowwhite 
Under  the  heading  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  love 
belongs  the  lovely  tale  of  Snowwhite.  The  little 
dwarfs  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  her  brothers. 
They  receive  and  treat  her  as  a  sister,  and  she  returns 
their  affection  in  kind. 
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Twelve  Brothers 

The  story  of  the  Twelve  Brothers,  whom  their 
sister  redeems  by  seven  years  of  silence  at  the  peril 
of  her  own  life,  is  another  instance  of  tenderest  sis- 
terly devotion  combined  with  self  control.  This 
story,  however,  needs  to  be  slightly  altered.  In  place 
of  the  cruel  father  (we  must  not  mention  cruel 
fathers)  who  has  got  ready  twelve  cofi&ns  for  his  sons 
in  order  that  all  the  wealth  of  his  kingdom  may 
descend  to  his  daughter,  let  us  substitute  the  steward 
of  the  palace,  who  hopes  by  slaying  the  sons  and 
winning  the  hand  of  the  daughter,  to  become  king 
himself. 

The  Unobjectionable  Red  Ridinghood 

Finally  the  story  of  Red  Ridinghood  illustrates 
the  cardinal  virtue  of  childhood — obedience  to  par- 
ents. Children  must  not  loiter  on  the  way  when  they 
are  sent  on  errands.  Red  Ridinghood  loiters,  and 
hence  all  the  mischief  that  follows.  She  is  sent  to 
bring  wine  and  cake  to  her  grandmother.  The  ex- 
ample of  such  attentions  as  this  serves  to  quicken  in 
children  the  sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  aged. 
Children  learn  reverence  toward  their  parents  in  part 
by  the  reverence  which  these  display  toward  the 
grandparents.  Another  point  is  that  Red  Riding- 
hood, to  quiet  her  conscience  when  she  strays  from  the 
straight  path  deceives  herself  as  to  her  motives.  She 
says,  "I  will  also  gather  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  to 
please  grandmother."  But  her  real  purpose  is  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  woods,  and  the  proof  is  that 
presently  she  forgets  all  about  grandmother.  There 
is  one  objection  that  has  sometimes  been  urged  against 
this  story,  viz.,  the  part  which  the  wolf  plays  in  it. 
But  the  wolf  is  not  really  treated  as  a  hostile  or  fear- 
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ful  being.  He  meets  Red  Eidinghood  on  the  way, 
and  they  chat  confidentially  together.  He  appears 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  trickster.  But,  it  is  objected, 
that  he  devours  the  grandmother,  and  later  on,  Red 
Ridinghood  herself.  Very  true;  but  the  curious  fact 
is  that,  when  his  belly  is  cut  open,  the  grandmother 
and  Red  Ridinghood  come  out  intact.  They  have  evi- 
dently not  been  injured.  Children  have  very  de- 
fective notions  of  the  human  body,  with  the  exception 
of  such  external  parts  as  hands,  feet,  and  face.  In 
an  examination  recently  conducted  by  Professor  G. 
Stanley  Hall  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  children's 
minds  at  the  time  they  enter  school,  it  was  found  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  those  questioned  had  no  idea  where 
the  heart  is  located,  eighty-one  per  cent  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  lungs,  ninety  per  cent  could  not 
tell  where  their  ribs  are  situated,  etc.  Of  the  internal 
organs  children  have  no  idea.  Hence  when  the  story 
says  that  the  grandmother  is  swallowed  by  the  wolf, 
the  impression  created  is  that  she  has  been  forced 
down  into  a  sort  of  dark  hole,  and  that  her  situation, 
while  rather  uncomfortable,  no  doubt,  is  not  other- 
wise distressing.  The  ideas  of  torn  and  mangled 
flesh  are  not  suggested.  Hence  the  act  of  devouring 
rouses  no  feeling  of  horror,  and  the  story  of  Red 
Ridinghood,  that  prime  favorite  of  all  young  children, 
may  be  related  without  any  apprehension  as  to  its 
moral  effect. 

Stories  op  Bravery 

Then  there  are  stories,  such  as  that  of  the  man 
who  went  abroad  to  learn  the  art  of  shuddering — an 
excellent  example  of  bravery;  the  story  of  the  seven 
Suabians — a  persiflage  of  cowardice ;  the  story  of  the 
Marienkind     which     contains     a    wholesome     lesson 

Vol.  v.— 19 
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against  obstinacy,  etc.  I  have  not,  of  course,  at- 
tempted to  cover  the  whole  ground,  but  only  to  men- 
tion a  few  examples  sufficient  to  show  along  what 
lines  the  selection  may  be  made.  The  ethical  interests 
peculiar  to  childhood  are  the  heads  under  which  the 
whole  material  can  be  classified. 

The  value  of  the  fairy  tales  is  that  they  stimulate 
the  imagination;  that  they  reflect  the  unbroken  com- 
munion of  human  life  with  the  life  universal,  as  in 
beasts,  fishes,  trees,  flowers  and  stars;  and  that  inci- 
dentally, but  all  the  more  powerfully  on  that  account, 
they  quicken  the  moral  sentiments. 

Let  us  avail  ourselves  freely  of  the  treasures  which 
are  thus  placed  at  our  disposal.  Let  us  welcome  the 
Marchen  into  our  course  of  moral  training,  that  with 
its  gentle  bands,  woven  of  "morning  mist  and  morn- 
ing glory,"  it  may  help  to  lead  our  children  into  the 
bright  realms  of  the  ideal. 
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[PART  from  the  collection  which  figures  under 
the  name  of  ^sop,  there  are  other  fables, 
notably  the  so-called  Jataka  tales,  which 
deserve  attention.  The  Jataka  tales  contain 
deep  truths,  and  are  calculated  to  impress  lessons  of 
great  moral  beauty.  The  tale  of  the  Merchant  of 
Seri,  who  gave  up  all  that  he  had  in  exchange  for  a 
golden  dish,  embodies  much  the  same  idea  as  the  par- 
able of  the  Priceless  Pearl,  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  tale  of  the  Measures  of  Rice  illustrates  the  im- 
portance of  a  true  estimate  of  values.  The  tale  of  the 
Banyan  Deer,  which  offered  its  life  to  save  a  roe  and 
her  young,  illustrates  self-sacrifice  of  the  noblest  sort. 
The  Kulavaka-Gataka  contains  the  thought  that  a  for- 
giving spirit  toward  one's  enemies  disarms  even  the 
evil  minded.  The  tale  of  the  Partridge,  the  Monkey, 
and  the  Elephant  teaches  that  the  best  seats  belong 
not  to  the  nobles  or  to  the  priests,  to  the  rich,  or  the 
learned,  not  even  to  the  most  pious,  but  that  reverence 
and  service  and  respect  and  civility  are  to  be  paid 
according  to  age,  and  for  the  aged  the  best  seat,  the 
best  water,  the  best  rice,  are  to  be  reserved.  The  tale 
of  Nanda,  or  the  Buried  Gold,  is  a  rebuke  to  that 
base  insolence  which  vulgar  natures  often  exhibit 
when  they  possess  a  temporary  advantage.     The  tale 
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of  the  Sandy  Road  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  collec- 
tion. It  pictures  to  us  a  caravan  wandering  through 
the  desert  under  the  starlight.  The  guide,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  pilot  them  through  this  sea  of  sand, 
has,  it  appears,  fallen  asleep  at  his  post  from  excessive 
weariness,  and  at  dawn  the  travelers  discover  that 
they  have  gone  astray,  and  that  far  and  wide  no 
water  is  in  sight  wherewith  to  quench  their  burning 
thirst.  At  this  moment,  however,  the  leader  espies  a 
small  tuft  of  grass  on  the  face  of  the  desert,  and,  rea- 
soning that  water  must  be  flowing  somewhere  under- 
neath, inspires  his  exhausted  followers  to  new  exer- 
tions. A  hole  sixty  feet  deep  is  dug  under  his  direc- 
tion, but  at  length  they  come  upon  hard  rock,  and 
can  dig  no  farther.  But  even  then  he  does  not  yield 
to  despair.  Leaping  down,  he  applies  his  ear  to  the 
rock.  Surely,  it  is  water  that  he  hears  gurgling  un- 
derneath !  One  more  effort,  he  cries,  and  we  are 
saved !  But  of  all  his  followers  one  only  has  strength 
or  courage  enough  left  to  obey.  This  one  strikes  a 
heavy  blow,  the  rock  is  split  open,  and  lo !  the  living 
water  gushes  upward  in  a  flood.  The  lesson  is  that 
of  perseverance  and  presence  of  mind  in  desperate 
circumstances.  The  tale  entitled  Holding  to  the 
Truth  narrates  the  sad  fate  of  a  merchant  who  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  deceived  by  a  mirage  into  the 
belief  that  water  was  near,  and  emptied  the  jars 
which  he  carried  with  him  in  order  to  reach  the 
pleasant  land  the  sooner.  The  Jataka  entitled  On 
True  Divinity  contains  a  very  beautiful  story  about 
three  brothers,  the  Sun  prince,  the  Moon  prince, 
and  the  future  Buddha  or  Bodisat.  The  king,  their 
father,  expelled  the  Moon  prince  and  the  future 
Buddha  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  Sun 
prince  alone.     But  the  Sun  prince  could  not  bear  to 
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be  separated  from  his  brothers,  and  secretly  followed 
them  into  exile.  They  journeyed  together  until  they 
came  to  a  certain  lake.  This  lake  was  inhabited  by 
an  evil  spirit,  to  whom  power  had  been  given  to  de- 
stroy all  who  entered  his  territory  unless  they  could 
redeem  their  lives  by  answering  the  question,  "What 
is  truly  divine  ? "  So  the  Sun  prince  was  asked  first, 
and  he  answered,  "The  sun  and  the  moon  and  the 
gods  are  divine."  But  that  not  being  the  correct 
answer,  the  evil  spirit  seized  and  imprisoned  him  in 
his  cave.  Then  the  Moon  prince  was  asked,  and  he 
answered,  "The  far  spreading  sky  is  called  divine." 
But  he,  too,  was  carried  away  to  the  same  place  to 
be  destroyed.  Then  the  future  Buddha  was  asked, 
and  he  answered:  "Give  ear,  then,  attentively,  and 
hear  what  divine  nature  is,"  and  he  uttered  the 
words — 

"The  pure  in  heart  who  fear  to  sin, 
The  good,  kindly  in  word  and  deed, 
These  are  the  beings  in  the  world 
Whose  nature  should  be  called  divine." 

And  when  the  evil  spirit  heard  these  words,  he 
bowed,  and  said :  "I  will  give  up  to  you  one  of  your 
brothers."  Then  the  future  Buddha  said,  "Give  me 
the  life  of  my  brother,  the  Sun  prince,  for  it  is  on  his 
account  that  we  have  been  driven  away  from  our 
home  and  thrust  into  exile."  The  evil  spirit  was 
overcome  by  this  act  of  generosity,  and  said,  "Verily, 
oh  teacher,  thou  not  only  knowest  what  is  divine,  but 
hast  acted  divinely."  And  he  gave  him  the  life  of 
both  of  his  brothers,  the  Sun  prince  as  well  as  the 
Moon  prince. 

I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  relating  a  few 
of  these  tales.     They  are,  as  every  one  must  admit, 
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nobly  conceived,  lofty  in  meaning,  and  many  a  help- 
ful sermon  might  be  preached  from  them  as  texts. 
But,  of  course,  not  all  are  fit  to  be  used  with  children. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  right  selec- 
tion. To  the  former  class  belongs  also  No.  28  of  the 
collection,  which  is  excellently  adapted  to  impress  the 
lesson  of  kindness  to  animals.  Long  ago  the  Buddha 
came  to  life  in  the  shape  of  a  bull.  His  master,  a 
Brahman,  asserted  that  this  bull  of  his  could  move 
a  hundred  loaded  carts  ranged  in  a  row  and  bound 
together.  Being  challenged  to  prove  his  assertion,  he 
bathed  the  bull,  gave  him  scented  rice,  hung  a  garland 
of  flowers  around  his  neck,  and  yoked  him  to  the  first 
cart.  Then  he  raised  his  whip  and  called  out,  **Gee 
up,  you  brute.  Drag  them  along,  you  wretch!"  The 
bull  said  to  himself,  "He  calls  me  wretch;  I  am  no 
wretch."  And  keeping  his  forelegs  as  firm  as  steel, 
he  stood  perfectly  still.  Thereupon  the  Brahman,  his 
master,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  forfeit  of  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  because  he  had  not  made  good  his 
boast.  After  a  while  the  bull  said  to  the  Brahman, 
who  seemed  very  much  dispirited :  ' '  Brahman,  I 
have  lived  a  long  time  in  your  house.  Have  I  ever 
broken  any  pots,  or  have  I  rubbed  against  the  walls, 
or  have  I  made  the  walks  around  the  premises  un- 
clean?" "Never,  my  dear,"  said  the  Brahman. 
' '  Then  why  did  you  call  me  wretch  ?  But  if  you  will 
never  call  me  wretch  again,  you  shall  have  two  thou- 
sand pieces  for  the  one  thousand  you  have  lost." 
The  Brahman,  hearing  this,  called  his  neighbors  to- 
gether, set  up  one  hundred  loaded  carts  as  before, 
then  seated  himself  on  the  pole,  stroked  the  bull  on  the 
back,  and  called  out,  "Gee  up,  my  beauty!  Drag 
them  along,  my  beiiuty!"  And  the  bull,  with  a 
mighty  effort,  dragged  along  the  whole  hundred  carts, 
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heavily  loaded  though  they  were.  The  bystanders 
were  greatly  astonished,  and  the  Brahman  received 
two  thousand  pieces  on  account  of  the  wonderful  feat 
performed  by  the  bull. 

The  30th  Jataka  corresponds  to  the  fable  of  the 
Ox  and  the  Calf  in  the  JEsop  collection.  The  33rd, 
like  the  fable  of  the  Bundle  of  Sticks,  teaches  the 
lesson  of  unity,  but  in  a  form  a  little  nearer  to  the 
understanding  of  children.  Long  ago,  when  Brah- 
madatta  was  reigning  in  the  Benares,  the  future 
Buddha  came  to  life  as  a  quail.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  fowler  who  used  to  go  to  the  place  where  the 
quails  dwelt  and  imitate  their  cry;  and  when  they 
had  assembled,  he  would  throw  his  net  over  them. 
But  the  Buddha  said  to  the  quails:  "In  future,  as 
soon  as  he  has  thrown  the  net  over  us,  let  each  thrust 
his  head  through  a  mesh  of  the  net,  then  all  lift  it 
together,  carry  it  off  to  some  bush,  and  escape  from 
underneath  it."  And  they  did  so  and  were  saved. 
But  one  day  a  quail  trod  unawares  on  the  head  of 
another,  and  a  disgraceful  quarrel  ensued.  The  next 
time  the  fowler  threw  his  net  over  them,  each  of  the 
quails  pretended  that  the  others  were  leaving  him  to 
bear  the  greatest  strain,  and  cried  out  "You  others 
begin,  and  then  I  will  help."  The  consequence  was 
that  no  one  began,  and  the  net  was  not  raised,  and  the 
fowler  bagged  them  all.  The  26th  Jataka  enforces  the 
truth  that  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners, 
and  contains  more  particularly  a  warning  against 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  wicked  people.  Thus 
much  concerning  the  Jataka  tales. 

There  exists  also  a  collection  of  Hindu  fairy  tales 
and  fables,  gathered  from  oral  tradition  by  M.  Frere, 
and  published  under  the  title  of  Old  Deccan  Days. 
A  few  of  these  are  very  charming,  and  well  adapted 
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for  our  purpose.  For  example,  the  fable  of  King 
Lion  and  the  Sly  Little  Jackals.  The  story  is  told 
with  delightful  naivete.  Singh-Ragah,  the  lion  King, 
is  very  hungry.  He  has  already  devoured  all  the 
jackals  of  the  forest,  and  only  a  young  married 
couple,  who  are  extremely  fond  of  each  other,  remain. 
The  little  jackal  wife  is  terribly  frightened  when  she 
hears  in  their  immediate  vicinity  the  roar  of  Singh- 
Ragah.  But  the  young  husband  tries  to  comfort  her, 
and  to  save  their  lives  he  hits  on  the  following  expe- 
dient: He  makes  her  go  with  him  straight  to  the 
cave  of  the  terrible  lion.  Singh-Ragah  no  sooner  sees 
them  than  he  exclaims :  "  It  is  well  that  you  have 
arrived  at  last.  Come  here  quickly,  so  that  I  may 
eat  you."  The  husband  says,  "Yes,  your  Majesty, 
we  are  entirely  ready  to  do  as  you  bid  us  and,  in  fact, 
we  should  have  come  long  ago,  as  in  duty  bound,  to 
satisfy  your  royal  appetite,  but  there  is  another 
Singh-Ragah  mightier  than  you  in  the  forest,  who 
would  not  let  us  come."  "What!"  says  the  lion, 
"another  Singh-Ragah  mightier  than  I!  That  is  im- 
possible." "Oh!  but  it  is  a  fact,"  say  the  young 
couple  in  a  breath ;  * '  and  he  is  really  much  more  ter- 
rible than  you  are."  "Show  him  to  me,  then,"  says 
Singh-Ragah,  ' '  and  I  will  prove  to  you  that  what  you 
say  is  false — that  there  is  no  one  to  be  compared  to 
me  in  might."  So  the  little  jackals  ran  on  together 
ahead  of  the  lion,  until  they  reached  a  deep  well. 
"He  is  in  there,"  they  said,  pointing  to  the  well. 
The  lion  looked  down  angrily  and  saw  his  o-^ti  image, 
the  image  of  an  angry  lion  glaring  back  at  him.  He 
shook  his  mane;  the  other  did  the  same.  Singh- 
Ragah  thereupon,  unable  to  contain  himself,  leaped 
down  to  fight  his  competitor,  and,  of  course,  was 
drowned.    The  fable  clothes  in  childlike  language  the 
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moral  that  anger  is  blind,  and  that  the  objects  which 
excite  our  anger  are  often  merely  the  outward  reflec- 
tions of  our  own  passions.  In  the  fable  of  the  Brah- 
man, the  Tiger,  and  the  Six  Judges,  we  have  a  lesson 
against  ingratitude,  and  also  against  useless  destruc- 
tion of  animal  life.  In  the  fable  of  the  Camel  and  the 
Jackal,  the  latter  does  not  appear  in  the  same  favor- 
able light  as  above.  The  jackal  and  the  camel  were 
good  friends.  One  day  the  jackal  said  to  his  com- 
panion :  "I  know  of  a  field  of  sugar  cane  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  near  by  there  are  plenty 
of  crabs  and  small  fishes.  The  crabs  and  fishes  will 
do  for  me,  while  you  can  make  a  fine  dinner  off  the 
sugar  cane.  If  there  were  only  a  way  of  getting 
across!"  The  camel  offered  to  swim  across,  taking 
the  jackal  on  his  back,  and  in  this  way  they  reached 
the  opposite  bank.  The  jackal  ate  greedily,  and 
had  soon  finished  his  meal;  thereupon  he  began  to 
run  up  and  down,  and  to  exercise  his  voice,  scream- 
ing lustily.  The  camel  begged  him  to  desist,  but  in 
vain.  Presently  the  cries  of  the  jackal  roused  the 
villagers.  They  came  with  sticks  and  cudgels  and 
cruelly  beat  the  camel,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  field 
before  he  had  time  to  eat  more  than  a  few  mouthfuls. 
When  the  men  were  gone  at  last,  the  jackal  said,  "Let 
us  now  go  home."  "Very  well,"  said  the  camel, 
"climb  on  my  back."  When  they  were  midway  be- 
tween the  two  banks,  the  camel  said  to  the  jackal: 
"Why  did  you  make  such  a  noise  and  spoil  my  din- 
ner, bringing  on  those  cruel  men,  who  beat  me  so 
that  every  bone  in  my  body  aches?  Did  I  not  beg 
you  to  stop?"  "Oh,"  said  the  jackal,  "I  meant 
no  harm.  I  was  only  singing  a  bit.  I  always  sing 
after  dinner,  just  for  amusement."  They  had  by 
this  time  reached  the  place   where  the  water  was 
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deepest.  "Well,"  said  the  camel,  "I  also  like  in- 
nocent amusements.  For  instance,  it  is  my  custom 
to  lie  on  my  back  after  dinner  and  to  stretch  myself 
a  bit."  "With  that  he  turned  over,  and  the  jackal 
fell  into  the  stream.  He  swallowed  pailfuls  of  water, 
and  it  was  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  bank.  He  had  received  a 
salutary  lesson  on  the  subject  of  inconsiderate  self- 
ishness— a  fault  very  common  with  children,  which 
such  a  story  as  this  may  help  to  correct. 

As  to  the  modem  fables,  I  fear  they  will  yield  us 
but  a  scanty  harvest.  The  fables  of  La  Fontaine, 
where  they  depart  from  JEisopian  originals,  are  hardly 
suitable  for  children,  and  those  of  the  German  poet, 
Gellert,  impress  me,  on  the  whole,  in  the  same  way, 
though  a  few  of  them  may  be  added  to  our  stock. 
For  instance,  the  fable  of  the  Greenfinch  and  the 
Nightingale.  These  two  birds  occupy  the  same  cage 
before  the  window  of  Damon's  house.  Presently  the 
voice  of  the  Nightingale  is  heard,  and  then  ceases. 
The  father  leads  his  little  boy  before  the  cage  and 
asks  him  which  of  the  two  he  believes  to  have  been 
the  sweet  musician.  The  brightly  colored  greenfinch 
or  the  outwardly  unattractive  nightingale.  The  child 
immediately  points  to  the  former,  and  is  then  in- 
structed as  to  his  error.  The  lesson,  of  course,  is 
that  fine  clothes  and  real  worth  do  not  always  go 
together.  The  fable  of  the  Blind  and  the  Lame 
man  teaches  the  advantages  of  co-operation.  The 
Carriage  Horse  and  the  Cart  Horse  is  a  fable  for  the 
rich.  Possibly  the  fable  of  the  Peasant  and  his  Son, 
which  is  directed  against  lies  of  exaggeration,  may 
also  be  utilized,  though  I  realize  that  there  are  ob- 
jections to  it. 
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